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Arr. L—Prince Pickler Muscau and Mrs. Trollope. 
1. Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Mrs. 'Trot- 
Lope. New York. 1832. 
2. Tour in Germany, Holland, and England in the Years 
1826, 1827, and 1828, ina Series of Letters by a 
German Prince. In 4 vols. London. 1832. 


We presume that all our readers have become acquainted 
with the first named of these works, either by reading the book 
itself, or the reviews of it and extracts from it. The other 
work named may not be so well known. It is a series of 
anonymous letters, addressed apparently to a German princess, 
detailing the observations of the writer, who would seem to 
be her husband, on his tour through the countries enumerated 
in the title of the book, and particularly England and Ireland. 
Doubts existed at first as to the authenticity of the German 

rince’s tour. ‘The admirable spirit, with which the English 
translation is executed, gave it the air of an original. It isnow, 
however, admitted to be the work of Prince Piickler Mus- 
cau, a Prussian nobleman of ancient family and high rank, and, 
if we may judge from the display of six or seven stars and or- 
ders in his portrait, at the beginning of the third volume, a per- 
son of high consideration among the continental princes. His 
book, without having the least reference to America, is the 
best possible answer to Mrs. Trollope. In the words of Mr. 
Ouseley, whose own liberal and intelligent essay on the statistics 
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of the United States is known to many of our readers, his work 
is ‘a fulsome éloge of English usages compared with Mrs. 
Trollope’s account of American manners.’ What this eulogi- 
um, in itself considered, is, must be pretty well known to our 
readers from the English reviewers. His temper is wholly 
unlike that which is evinced in Mrs. Trollope’s work ;—but 
he gives full scope to the spirit of fault-finding, and leaps from 
very slender premises to exceedingly disparaging conclusions, 
often, we are sure, with the widest possible departure, howev- 
er unintentional, from truth and justice. In doing this, it is 
amusing to observe, that he frequently sets down England as 
hag deficient in those very things, with regard to which 

Trollope places the Americans in the most disadvanta- 
geous contrast with her countrymen. ‘Thus our readers will 
bear in mind, how much is said in the work which bears this 
lady’s name, of the insignificance of the women in America, 
the neglect of their education, and their depressed state in so- 
ciety. Precisely the same is said of the English ladies by the 
Prince, who certainly possessed vastly greater opportunities 
than Mrs. ‘Trollope, of speaking advisedly of the subject. ‘The 
English, like true Turks, (says he) keep the intellects of their 
wives and daughters in as narrow bounds as possible, with a view 
of securing their absolute and exclusive property in them as 
much as possible, and in general thetr success is perfect.’ ‘The 
London Quarterly reviewer quotes with great satisfaction what 
Mrs. Trollope says of the insignificance of the American 
women. But why may not her judgment on this point be as 
erroneous as the Prince’s? 

We intend, in the course of this article, occasionally to cite 
the Prince, as an offset to Mrs. Trollope ; and when we say 
that we believe them, though erring under different influences, 
to be about equally entitled to credit, we have surely said 
enough to prevent our friends in England from supposing, that 
we adopt the noble traveller’s libels. We read his book with 
alternate amusement and disgust; but his opportunities of 
approaching the élite of English society render it, in one re- 
spect, much more offensive than Mrs. 'Trollope,—we mean its 


ga He has treated many English families, and 


nglish gentlemen and ladies, as Americans have often been 
treated ; accepted their hospitality, and then paraded their 
names and the gossip he heard at their tables, in his book. 
Of this sin Mrs. Trollope is guiltless. 
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The Prince’s summary of the English character, at the close 
of the volumes, is contained in the following pages. 


‘On the whole, fashionable Englishmen, however unable they 
may be to lay aside their native heaviness and pedantry, certain- 
ly betray the most intense desire to rival the dissolute frivolity 
and jactance of the old court of France, in their fullest extent ; 
while, in exactly the same proportion, the French seek to ex- 
change this character for the old English earnestness, and daily 
advance toward higher and more dignified purposes and views of 
existence. 

* A London “ Exclusive ” of the present day is, in truth, nothing 
more than a bad, flat, dull impression of a roué of the Regency 
and a courtier of Louis XV.; both have in common selfishness, 
levity, boundless vanity, and an utter want of heart; both think 
they can set themselves above every thing, by means of con- 
tempt, derision, and insolence ; both creep in the dust, before 
one idol alone,—the Frenchman of the last age before his king, 
—the Englishmen of this before any acknowledged ruler in the 
empire of fashion. But what a contrast if we look further! In 
France, the absence of all morality and honesty was at least in 
some degree atoned for by the most refined courtesy ; the pover- 
ty of soul by wit and agreeableness ; the impertinence of con- 
sidering themselves as something better than other people, ren- 
dered bearable by finished elegance and politeness of manners ; 
and egotistical vanity in some measure justified, or at least 
excused, by the brilliancy of an imposing court, a high-bred air 
and address, the perfect art of polished intercourse, winning 
aisance, and a conversation captivating by its wit and lightness. 
What of all this has the English ‘“‘ dandy ”’ to offer? 

‘ His highest triumph is to appear with the most wooden man- 
ners,—as little polished as will suffice to avoid castigation ;—nay, 
to contrive even his civilities so, that they shall approach as near 
as may be to affronts. This indeed is the style of deportment, 
which confers on him the greatest celebrity. Instead of a no- 
ble high-bred ease, to have the courage to offend against every 
restraint of decorum; to invert the relation in which our sex 
stands to women, so that they may appear the attacking and he the 
passive or-defensive party ; to treat his best friends, if they cease 
to have the stamp and authority of fashion, as if he did not know 
them,—* to cut them,” as the technical phrase is; to delight in 
the ineffably fade jargon and the affectation of his ‘set ;” and 
always to know what is *‘ the thing ; ’’—these are pretty nearly the 
accomplishments which form a young “ lion ” of the world of fash- 
ion. If he has, moreover, a remarkably pretty mistress, and if it 
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has also happened to him, to induce some foolish woman to sa- 
crifice herself on the altar of fashion and desert husband and 
children for him, his reputation reaches its highest nimbus. If, 
added to this, he spends a great deal of money, if he is young, 
if his name is in the peerage, he can hardly fail to play a tran- 
sient part; at any rate, he possesses, in full measure, all the 
ingredients that go to make a Richelieu of our days. That his 
conversation consists only of the most trivial local jests and scan- 
dal, which he whispers into the ear of a woman in a large party, 
without deigning to remark that there is any body in the room 
but himself and the object of his delicate attentions ;—that with 
men he can talk only of gambling and sporting; that, except a 
few fashionable phrases, which the shallowest head can the most 
easily retain, he is deplorably ignorant; that his awkward tour- 
nure goes not beyond the nonchalance of a plough-boy, who 
stretches himself at his length on the ale-house settle ; and that 
his grace is very like that of a bear who has been taught to 
dance,—all this does not rob his crown of a single jewel. 

‘ Worse still is it, that notwithstanding all the high-bred rude- 
ness of his exterior, the moral condition of his inward man must, 
to be fashionable, stand far lower. ‘That cheating is prevalent 
in the various kinds of play which are here the order of the day, 
and that when long successfully practised it gives a sort of ‘‘ re- 
lief,” is notorious. But it is still more striking, that no attempt is 
made to conceal that crasse selfishness, which lies at the bottom 
of such transactions,—nay, that it is openly avowed as the only 
rational principle of action, and ‘‘ good nature ”’ is laughed at and 
despised as the height of vulgarity. ‘This is the case in no other 
country: in all others people are ashamed of such modes of 
thinking, even if they are wretched enough to hold them. 

‘Here, however, people are so little ashamed of the most crasse 
self love, that an Englishman of rank once instructed me, that a 
good “ fox-hunter”’ must let nothing stop him, or distract his atten- 
tion when following the fox; and if his own father should be 
thrown in leaping a ditch and lie there, should, he said, ‘‘if he 
could n’t help it,” leap his horse over him, and trouble himself 
no more about him, till the end of the chase. 

© Whoever reads the best of the recent English novels,—those 
by the author of Pelham,—may be able to abstract from them a 
tolerably just idea of English fashionable society, provided, Nota 
Bene, he does not forget to deduct qualities which national self 
love has claimed, though quite erroneously ;—viz. grace for its 
roués,—seductive manners and amusing conversation for its 
‘‘ dandies.” I mixed for a while with those who dwell on the very 
pinnacle of this fool’s world of fashion; with those who in- 
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habit its middle region, and with those who have pitched their 
tent at its foot, whence they turn longing lingering looks at its 
unattainable summit ; but rarely did I ever find a vestige of that 
attractive art of social life, that perfect equipoise of all the social 
talents, which diffuses a feeling of complacency over all within 
its sphere; as far removed from stiffaess and prudery as from 
rudeness and license, which speaks with equal charm to the heart 
and the head, and continually excites while it never wearies; an 
art of which the French remained so long the masters and 


models. 
‘Instead of this, I saw in the fashionable world, only too fre- 


quently and with few exceptions, a profound vulgarity of thought, 
an immorality little veiled or adorned, the most undisguised ar- 
rogance, and the coarsest neglect of all kindly feelings and 
attentions, haughtily assumed, for the sake of shining in a false 
and despicable ‘‘ refinement, ” even more inane and intolerable 
to a healthy mind, than the ‘awkward and ludicrous stiffness of 
the most declared Nobodies. It has been said that vice and pov- 
erty are the most revolting combination. Since I have been in 
England, vice and boorish rudeness seem to me to form a still 
more disgusting union.’ 


Such is the summing up of the German Prince; a good 
lesson, one would have thought, to the English critics, who 
were to undertake to review the work of Mrs. ‘Trollope. We 
have been disposed to regard her work as to a certain extent 
pseudepigraphal. y That this lady lived and (travelled in 
America, and kept a journal of what she saw and fancied she 
saw, there is no doubt. But we have heard some pretty dis- 
tinet rumors, that her papers have gone through the mill of a 
regular book-maker ; and there are some things in the volume, 
as it stands, which we cannot think that she or any other la- 
dy, (not to say gentleman,) could have written. 

It is curious, as we have already said, to notice the coinci- 
dence of the strictures of the Prince and Mrs. Trollope, in 
matters with respect to which the latter puts the Americans 
and the English in the most glaring ccntrast. We have given 
one example ; their respective remarks on the theatre are 
another. 

The following is Mrs. Trollope’s account of the theatre at 
Cincinnati. 

‘It was really not a bad one, though the poor receipts rendered 


it impossible to keep it in high order. But an annoyance in- 
finitely greater than decorations indifferently clean, was the style 
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and manner of the audience. Men came into the lower tier of 
boxes without their coats; and I have seen shirt sleeves tucked 
up to the shoulder. The spitting was incessant, and the mixed 
smell of onions and whiskey was enough to make one feel even 
the Drake’s acting dearly bought, by the obligation of enduring 
its accompaniments. The bearing and attitudes of the men are 
perfectly indescribable. The heels thrown higher than the head, 
the entire rear of the person presented to the audience, the whole 
length supported on the benches, are among the varieties that 
these exquisite posture-masters exhibit.’ 


To illustrate this, Mrs. Trollope has introduced, what our 
learned brother of the Edinburgh calls a ‘ pot-house caricature,’ 
representing three gentlemen and two ladies at a box in the 
theatre. ‘The ladies are dressed in the usual manner for that 
place ; and so are two of the gentlemen ; but one of them sits 
with his feet protruding over the box, and the other sits side- 
wise, on its front. The third gentleman is sitting without 
coat or neckcloth, and with what Mrs. ‘Trollope discreetly 
denominates his ‘entire rear’ presented to the audience. 
This last gentleman, as our worthy colleague of the American 
Quarterly judiciously states, is evidently an Englishman ; such 
an ‘entire rear,’ was never reared upon onions and whiskey, nor 
very far from the reach of Barclay, Perkins and Co’s entire. 

Now let us hear the German Prince. 


‘The most striking thing to a foreigner in English theatres is 
the unheard-of coarseness and brutality of the audiences. The 
consequence of this is, that the higher and more civilized classes 
go only to the Italian opera, and very rarely visit their national 
theatre. Whether this be unfavorable or otherwise to the stage, 
I leave others to determine. 

‘English freedom here degenerates into the rudest license, and 
it is not uncommon, in the midst of the most affecting parts of a 
tragedy, or the mos: charming cadenza of a singer, to hear some 
coarse expressions shouted from the gallery in a stentor voice. 
This is followed, according to the taste of the by-standers, either 
by loud laughter and approbation, or by the castigation and 
expulsion of the offender. 

‘ Whichever turn the thing takes, you can hear no more of what 
is passing on the stage, where actors and singers, according to 
ancient usage, do not suffer themselves to be interrupted by such 
occurrences, but declaim or warble away, ‘‘ comme si de rien 
n’était.”” And such things happen not once, but twenty times in 
the course of the performance, and amuse many of the au- 
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dience, more than that does. It is also no rarity for some 
one to throw the fragments of his gouté, which do not always 
consist of orange-peels alone, without the smallest ceremony, on 
the heads of the people in the pit, or to shail them (what kind of 
ism is that?) with singular dexterity into the boxes; while 
others hang their coats and waistcoats over the railing of the 
gallery, and sit in shirt-sleeves.’ 


One cannot but admire the equal hand, with which the 
colors are laid on in these two flattering pictures ; and even 
when there would seem a shade of difference, an adroit com- 
pensation is sure to be slipped in. ‘Thus at Cincinnati, it is 
the ‘ lower tier of boxes,’ in which the men sit in their shirt- 
sleeves, with their ‘ entire rear’ turned to the audience. In 
London, they sit in their shirt-sleeves in the gallery ; but then 
they take off both coat and waistcoat, and sit pelting the actors 
and the lower tier with orange-peel. We must say that, in 
what follows, our brethren in Great Britain have most cause to 
complain of thetr Mrs. ‘Trollope. 


‘ Another cause,’ pursues the German Prince, ‘ for the absence 
of respectable families from the theatre is the resort of hundreds 
of those unhappy women, with whom London swarms. They 
are to be seen of every degree, from the lady who spends a splen- 
did income and has her own box, to the wretched beings, who 
wander houseless in the streets. Between the acts, they fill the 
large and handsome foyers, and exhibit their boundless effrontery 
in the most revolting manner. 

‘It is most strange, that in no country on earth is this afflict- 
ing spectacle so openly exhibited, as in the religious and deco- 
rous England. The evil goes to such an extent, that in the 
theatre it is often difficult to keep off these repulsive beings, 
especially when they are drunk, which is not seldom the case. 
They beg in the most shameless manner, and a pretty elegantly 
dressed girl does not disdain to take a shilling or a sixpence, 
which she instantly spends in a glass of rum, like the meanest 
beggar. And these are the scenes, I repeat, which are exhibited in 
the national theatre of England, where the highest dramatic 
talent of the country should be developed, where immortal 
artists like Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neil have enraptured 
the public by their genius; and where actors such as Kean, Kem- 
ble, and Young still adorn the stage. 

‘Is not this,—to say nothing of the immorality,—in the highest 
degree low and undignified? It is wholly inconsistent with any 
real love of Art, or conception of its office and dignity. The 
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turbulent scenes I have described above scarcely ever arise out 
of any thing connected with the performance ; but have almost 
always some source quite foreign to it, and no way relating to the 
stage.’ 


If in the passage just cited the German Prince is rather 
more piquant on the British theatre, than Mrs. ‘Trollope on 
that of Cincinnati, the difference is made up, in the elegant 
appendage of the caricature to which we have alluded. What 
would not the former have gained in spirit and effect, if the 
paragraph we have last quoted had been illustrated witha sketch, 
in M. Hervieu’s best manner, of a pretty elegantly dressed 
girl, in the lobbies of the English boxes, begging her sixpence 
or expending it at the bar forrum! Au reste, the ‘ domestic 
manners ’ of the different nations in respect to their theatres 
are sometimes odd enough. Mrs. ‘Trollope has instructed us 
as to the Americans, and the German Prince is full on the 
subject of the English. A want of taste, we suppose, is the 
root of the evil in both cases. But in Italy there is taste to 
satiety ; but what do they do at the theatre? ‘The magni- 
ficent theatres,’ says our countryman, Mr. Lyman,* ‘ of La 
Scala at Milan, and San Carlo at Naples, resemble, in a double 
sense, both a Roman circus and a Turkish bath. In the 
third circle of La Scala, merchants may be seen every night 
holding a small exchange ; and people have been playing at 
cards in a stage box, while a tragedy of Alfiert was acting. 
There are others again, who come regularly, every night to 
eat their supper publicly in the boxes.’ 

Being upon the ny oe of the theatre, we will dwell fora short 
time on what Mrs. Trollope says of the taste for the ballet at 
Cincinnati ; although we intended to make a few more pre- 
liminary remarks before proceeding regularly to work. ‘The 
following is her account of this matter. 


‘ Two very indifferent fgurantes, probably from the Ambigu Co- 
mique or la Gaieté, made their appearance at Cincinnati, while 
we were there; and had Mercury stepped down and danced a 
pas seul upon earth, his godship could not have produced a more 
violent sensation. But wonder and admiration were by no 
means the only feelings excited ; horror and distnay were pro- 
duced in at least an equal degree. No one, I believe, doubted 
their being admirable dancers ; but every one agreed that the 


* Political State of Italy, page 338. 
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morals of the Western world would never recover the shock. 
When I was asked if I had ever seen any thing so dreadful be- 
fore, | was embarrassed how to answer; for the young women 
had been exceedingly careful, both in their dress and in their 
dancing, to meet the taste of the people; but had it been Vir- 
ginie in her most transparent attire, or Taglioni in her most 
remarkable pirouette, they could not have been more reprobated. 
The ladies altogether forsook the theatre; the gentlemen mut- 
tered under their breath, and turned their heads aside when the 
subject was mentioned. ‘The clergy denounced them from the 
pulpit; and if they were named at the meetings of the saints, it 
was to show how deep the horror such a theme could produce. 
I could not but ask myself if virtue were a plant thriving under 
one form in one country, and flourishing under a different one in 
another ? If these Western Americans are right, then how dread- 
Sully wrong arewe! Jt is really a puzzling subject.’ 


We may, perhaps, expose ourselves also to derision for our 
simplicity, by taking Mrs. Trollope seriously here. In the 
first part of this extract, she evidently feels great compassion 
for the rawness of the Cincinnatians on the subject. It is true 
her account is not perfectly free from inconsistency with itself. 
If this exhibition were the subject of such universal reproba- 
tion, that the ladies fled the theatre and the men turned 
away when it was mentioned, it does not appear with whom 
it could have been the object of ‘admiration’ as well as ‘won- 
der.’ But we pass over that, to come to the substance of the 
matter, which Mrs. Trollope seems to confess is one by no 
means of indifference, inasmuch as if the Western Americans 
are right, Europeans are ‘dreadfully wrong,’ and which she 
states to be really a very puzzling subject. 

What then is this puzzle? What is ¢ the transparent attire 
of Virginie, and the ‘remarkable pirouette of Taglioni?’ 
» The attire of an opera dancer in Europe, which Mrs. Trollope 
judiciously designates as ‘transparent,’ appears to consist of 
flesh-colored pantaioons, fitted as tight to the limbs as the skin 
they are designed to imitate ; and over these, one single cover- 
ing of gauze or some other transparent material, stopping 
several inches above the knee. This is the entire dress, in 
which the opera dancers at London appear in public before 
mixed multitudes,—before crowds of men and women as- 
sembled in the theatre. This is the dress, in which the 
matrons and maidens of Great Britain behold, unblushing and 
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delighted, the public appearance of persons of their own 
sex. Somuch forthe dress. As for the dancing, particularly 
that part of it for which even Mrs. Trollope’s lively and graphic 
pen could find no epithet more discriminative than ‘ remarka- 
ble,’ it is remarkable indeed, and for two reasons ;—first, that 
females, not lost to shame, should be found to perform it, on 
the stage; and second, that they should find men and women 
of character to countenance the exhibition in the boxes. ‘The 
pirouette, in a word, is a movement, in which a woman, 
dressed as we have described, poising herself on one limb, ex- 
tends the other to its full length, at mght angles, and in this 
graceful attitude spins round, some eight or ten times, leaving 
her drapery, ‘transparent’ and short as it is at the best, to be 
earried up, by the centrifugal force imparted to it by the 
rapid revolution of the dancer, as far as it* will go. This we 
believe is an unexaggerated description of that scene, which 
Mrs. Trollope sneers at the ladies of Cincinnati for regarding 
with horror. Is there a father or a mother, a husband or wife, 
a brother or sister in Christendom, 


‘If damned Custom had not brazed them so,’ 


who would view it with any thing but horror? True it is, 
and remarkable indeed, as true, that such is the effect of Cus- 
tom, that decent people countenance this exhibition, wherev- 
er it is established; but no man or woman ever witnessed 
it, for the first time, without disgust, who was not 


‘Proof and bulwark against shame.’ 


The fact is, Mrs. Trollope has overshot the mark (and of 
this she seems to have had a misgiving,) of the public feeling 
in her own country. About the time her work was preparing 
for the press in England, appeared at London the novel of the 
Contrast, by the Earl of Mulgrave, in which an entire chap-. 
ter is devoted to illustrating the disgust and horror, with which 
a young woman in fashionable life witnesses this exhibition 
for the first time. We commend the following extracts to 
Mrs. 'Trollope’s attention. 


‘ The curtain then rose for the ballet ; at first, Lucy was delighted 
with the scenery and pageantry, for the spectacle was grand and 
imposing. But at length the resounding plaudits announced the 
entrée of the perfect Taglioni. Lucy was a little astonished at 
her costume upon her first appearance. She was attired as a 
goddess, and goddesses’ gowns are somewhat of the shortest, and 
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their legs rather au naturel; but when she came to elicit uni- 
versal admiration by pointing her toe, and revolving in the slow 
pirouette, Lucy, from the situation in which she sat, was over- 
powered with shame at the effect; and whilst Lady Gayland, 
with her lorgnette fixed on the stage, ejaculated, ‘‘ Beautiful ! 
inimitable!” the unpractised Lucy could not help exclaiming, 
**O that is too bad! I cannot stay to see that!” and she turned 
her head away, blushing deeply.’ 


The modest young lady, with precisely that unheard-of 
kind of modesty which Mrs. Trollope sneers at, withdraws 
from the opera with her husband, and the following dialogue 
passes between them on their way home. 


‘** And how do you find yourself now, my dear Lucy?” ten- 
derly inquired Castleton, as the carriage drove off. 

**O I am quite well, I thank you.” 

“Quite well! are you? What was it then, that was the 
matter with you?” 

‘* There was nothing the matter with me; it was that woman.” 

** What woman? what can you mean? Did you not say that 
you were ill; and was not that the reason that we hurried away ?”’ 

‘No! you said I was ill; and I did not contradict you, be- 
cause you tell me that in the world, as yeu call it, it is not always 
right to give the real reason for what we do; and therefore I 
thought, perhaps, that though of course you wished me to come 
away, you liked to put it upon my being ill.” 

‘Of course I wished you to come away! I was never more 
unwilling to move in all my life: and nothing but consideration 
for your health would have induced me to stir. Why sheuld I 
have wished you to come away ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, the naked woman,” stammered Lucy. 

“ What can you mean ?” 

“You could n’t surely wish me to sit by the side of those 
people, to see such a thing as that?” 

** As to being by the side of those people, I must remind you, 
that it was Lady Gayland’s box in which you were; and that 
whatever she, with her acknowledged taste and refinement, 
sanctions with her presence, can only be objected to by ignorance 
or prejudice. You have still a great deal to learn, my dear 
Lucy,” added he, more kindly; ‘‘ and nothing can be so fatal to 
your progress in that respect, as your attempting to lead, or to 
find fault, with what you do not understand.” 

“ But surely I can understand that it is not right to do what I 
saw that woman do,” interrupted Lucy, presuming a little more 
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doggedly than she usually ventured to do on any subject with 
her husband ; for this time she had been really shocked by what 


she had seen.’’’ 


Somewhat akin to this is another topic, which Mrs. Trollope 
has also thought sufficiently interesting to be illustrated with a 
print. 


‘ Among other instances of that species of modesty,’ says she, 
‘so often seen in America and so unknown to us, I frequently 
witnessed one, which, while it evinced the delicacy of the ladies, 
gave opportunity for many lively sallies from the gentlemen. I 
saw the same sort of thing repeated, on different occasions, at 
least a dozen times; e. g. A young lady is employed in making 
a shirt, (which it would be a symptom of absolute depravity to 
name,) a gentleman enters and presently begins the sprightly 
dialogue with 

“* What are you making, Miss Clarissa?” 

“Only a frock for my sister’s doll, Sir.” 

“A frock? not possible. Don’t I see that it is not a frock? 
Come, Miss Clarissa, what is it?” 

‘**'T is just an apron for one of our negroes, Mr. Smith.” 

‘‘ How can you, Miss Clarissa! Why is not the two sides 
joined together? I expect you were better tell me what it is.” 

‘* My! why then, Mr. Smith, it is just a pillow-case.” 

‘‘ Now that passes, Miss Clarissa! ’T is a pillow-case for a 
giant, then. Shall I guess, Miss? 

* Quit, Mr. Smith; behave yourself, or I will certainly be 
affronted.” 

‘ Before the conversation arrives at this point, both gentleman 
and lady are in convulsions of laughter.’ 


Thisamusing scene is cited asa great treat by our learned broth- 
er of the London Quarterly Review, who quotes it as an instance 
of‘a strange sort of modesty, different from any thing he has ever 
heard of elsewhere,’ prevailing among the American ladies.* 


* Is our learned brother quite sure, that this false modesty, 
(whether justly ascribed to the American ladies or not) is different 
from any thing he ever heard of, before? Did he not, in a preceding 
number of his journal, deal quite at length with the Tour of a certain 
German Prince; and does he remember any thing of an Editorial note 
on the twenty-first page of the first volume of that work, to the follow- 
ing effect: 

*“ Inexpressibles” is the name, which this article of dress has received 
in England; where, ‘in good society,’ a woman sometimes leaves her 
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Struck with the atrocity of this insinuation, he adds, to be 
sure, that it is not so much affectation as a misapprehension 
of what is due themselves; it being conceded (God save the 
mark) by every traveller in America, that female morals stand 
nowhere higher than in the United States. It is plain that 
when an English traveller and an English reviewer compliment 
the American ladies on a species of modesty, unknown in 
England, they mean something. ‘There is but one species of 
female modesty ; it is the same thing in the peeress as in her 
chamber-maid: the same on the banks of the Thames and the 
Mississippi. ‘The poor girl, who gets her daily bread by daily 
labor, knows just as well what to resent and what to tolerate, 
as the lordly dame, who sweeps through halls of state, blazin 
with diamonds. We hope that the allegation, that the Ameri- 
can ladies have a species of modesty elsewhere unknown, made 
in a work purporting to be written by a lady, intended to give 
to Europe a sketch of our domestic manners, and as such 
triumphantly endorsed by one of the leading Journals of Great 
Britain, will not be thought beneath refutation. 

We observe then, in the first place, that the words and 
phrases which we have italicised are not, as there used, An- 

lo-American. We pretend not to say, what they are; but 
we think we know what they are not. 

It seems, in the next place, to have escaped Mrs. 'Trollo 
and the amiable gentleman who reviews her book and cites 
this passage, that it starts with one thing and proves quite 
another. ‘The thing to be proved was, that the American 
ladies had not a true sense of modesty; but Mrs. Trollope 
winds up her account of the scene, which she has seen a 
dozen times repeated, with saying ‘at its close both the 
gentleman and the lady are in convulsions of laughter.’ If 
that is the case, then it is merely a piece of caricatured pleas- 
antry between a silly girl and an inpertinent beau, and has 
nothing to do with false notions of modesty prevailing among 
ladies. But the person using Mrs. Trollope’s name says he 
repeatedly witnessed these scenes, and heard at least a dozen 


husband and her children, and runs off with her lover, but is always 
too decorous to be able to endure the sound of the word breeches.’ 

Or has he forgotten the anecdote on the three hundred and eighty- 
eighth page of the fourth volume of the same zuthor ? 
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times the substance of the dialogue. We would ask then, in 
sober simplicity, whether the ladies in England converse free- 
ly with gentlemen on every article of male and female attire : 
whether it would really be a sort of modesty unknown to an 
English lady, to evince a little reserve on the topic of shirts 
and the corresponding garment of the other sex, in their con- 
versations with men? Mrs. Trollope derides the scrupulous- 
ness of the American females on this head, by saying that to 
give ashirt its name would be thought ‘a symptom of absolute 
depravity.’ We suppose we are to understand by this, the 
authority of the German Prince to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, that there is no hesitation on these points in England. If 
this be the case, unless the way of the world, that one thing 
leads to another, is altered in that country, and the Mr. Smiths 
of this age are very different from the Mr. Lovelaces of the 
last, we are greatly mistaken if the Miss Clarissas always get 
out of the scrape with a laugh. 

We are aware that we are laboring this point a little too 
much ; but as the writer of the book before us states, that 
what purport to be dialogues are not made up for effect, but 
actual conversations taken down at the time, we will add that 
this declaration is not among the least decisive reasons, that 
lead us to the opinion, that, in the work before us, Mrs. ‘Trol- 
lope’s pure and veracious page has been sadly interpolated. 
We have had some means of acquiring a knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the mode of sinks which prevail in the 
different parts of the United States. ‘They are strongly mark- 
ed and easily discriminated, and if our brethren in Great Brit- 
ain wish to see the real Yankee (New England) dialect, hit 
off to the life,—not more caricatured than every thing got up 
for effect must be, for the reason that it is a selection of pecu- 
liarities,—they may see it in Mr. Hacket’s Solomon Swap. 
But if we know any thing of the Anglo-American dialects, the 
conversations in Mrs. Trollope are, what they are affirmed not 
to be, fabrications. She represents Americans as calling her 
countrymen ‘ Britishers.’ It never occurred to us to hear 
that word in America; nor do we believe it was ever uttered 
by any person not fresh from England. ‘The man what 
does so,’ is a phrasé repeatedly introduced by Mrs. Trollope 
into her dialogues. It is an English vulgarism, unknown, as 
we believe, in any part of the United States, except as occa 
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sionally caught in the cities by mimicry from the English farces 
acted on our stage. In one of her dialogues, Mrs. Trollope, 
to set off the accuracy of her own English, compared with the 
American patois, makes an unlucky ragamuffin, of whom she 
proposes to buy some chickens, use that word correctly in the 
plural number ; while she herself elegantly makes it a collec- 
tive noun ;—Thus, ‘ have you chicken to sell, my boy?’— 
Again, she makes a milk-man, in a set dialogue, call England ‘ the 
Old Country.’ That appellation is not American. The Irish 
in America often speak of their native land, as ‘ the Old Coun- 
try.’ The same milk-man is made to say, ‘I expect your 
little place of an island do’nt grow such dreadful fine corn as 
you sees here.’ But she had just made the same person say 
‘ guess;’ and guess and expect are as wide apart as Land’s End 
and Johnny Groat’s house. No illiterate milk-man in America 
ever said ‘grows corn.’ ‘That phrase is known only to read- 
ing persons, who have caught it from English agricultural 
writers of late years. No American, however illiterate, ever 
said ‘You sees.’ An ignorant Yankee will say,‘ You seen’ 
or ‘seed.’ ‘The exclamation ‘ possible!’ for ‘is it possible,’ 
which Mrs. ‘Trollope repeatedly ascribes to us, is unknown to 
the illiterate in this country ; and rarely heard from any one. 
In the same dialogue, in the phrase ‘ watching them there fel- 
lers as we gives offices to,’ as, thus used, is wholly English, and 
the phrase, though expressing an American notion, altogether 
foreign, ‘The men what we have been pleased to send up 
to Congress ;’ what and up are English vulgarisms unknown 
here. Mrs. Trollope represents the trades-people and others 
as constantly calling her the ‘Old Woman.’ She says, 


‘ My general appellation among my neighbors was ‘ the Eng- 
lish old woman,” but in mentioning each other they constantly 
employed the term “ lady ;” and they evidently had a pleasure in 
using it, for I repeatedly observed, that, in speaking of a neighbor, 
instead of saying Mrs. Such-a-one, they described her ‘as the 
lady over the way, what takes in washing,” or as ‘‘ that there 
lady, out by the gully, what is making dip candles.” Mr. Trol- 
lope was as constantly called ‘‘the old man,” while dray-men, 
butchers’ boys, and the laborers on the canal were invariably de- 
nominated ‘‘ them gentlemen,” &c.’ 


Here again the unhappy book-wright, who is abusing the 
respectable name of Mrs. Trollope, proves too much. He 
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had just made the milk-man call the Members of Congress 
‘them are fellers.’ Had he now attempted to show that in 
the United States, petulant and froward boys in low life were 
apt to speak irreverently of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
nay, possibly of fathers and mothers, by the unbecoming name 
of ‘the old man’ or ‘the old woman,’ he would have said 
what was not without show of truth. But why bestow on 
Mrs. Trollope a name, which they did not give their other 
neighbors? ‘They called, it seems, the washerwoman and the 
tallow chandleress ‘ladies ;’ now, why, bestowing that name 
on them, should it be withheld from Mrs. Trollope ?—Is it 
probable? Is any reason assigned ?—There could be no rea- 
son, but the pure brutality of insuiting a foreign lady. Mrs. 
Trollope does not assign or hint at this as the reason; but 
nothing short of it solves the phenomena of the case.—We in- 
fer that ‘the old woman’ is a phrase of the interpolator.—‘I 
expect the sun may rise and set a hundred times, before I 
shall see another human, that does not belong to the family.’ 
This use of human as a substantive, we believe to be entirely 
fictitious ; and the remark, put into the mouth of a person in 
the neighborhood of Cincinnati, is about as judiciously located, 
as it would be, if ascribed to a shop-keeper in the Strand. 

Although we are on the topic of Americanisms, we cannot 
forbear citing the passage which is immediately covnected 
with the last quoted sentence, to show the terrible trash, which 
has been foisted upon the world, under the honored name of 
Mrs. Trollope. 


‘I have been minute in the description of this forest farm, as 
I think it the best specimen I saw of the backwoods’ indepen- 
dence, [being, however, a good two hundred miles from any 
thing that can be called backwoods,| of which so much is said in 
America. Their people were indeed independent. Robinson 
Crusoe was hardly more so, and they ate and drank abundantly ; 
‘but yet it seemed to me, that there was something awful and al- 
most unnatural in their loneliness, [in the neighborhood, ob- 
serve, of Cincinnati.] No village bell ever summoned them to 
prayer, where they might meet the friendly greeting of their 
fellow-men. When they die, no spot sacred by ancient reverence 
will receive their bones. Religion will not breathe her sweet 
and solemn farewell upon the grave. ‘The husband or the father 
will dig the pit, that is to hold them, beneath the nearest tree. 
He will himself deposit them within it, and the wind that whis- 
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pers through the boughs will be the only requiem. [Oh!] But 
then they pay neither taxes nor tithes; are never expected to pull off 
a hat or make a courtesy, and will live and die without hear- 
ing or uttering the dreadful words ‘‘ God save the king.” ’ 


Weare not altogether strangers to this well-considered train of 
remark. It is as familiar to us, as Mr. Jenkinson’s quotation 
from Sanchoniathon was tothe vicar of Wakefield. It may be 
found substantially in the fifty-eighth number of the London 
Quarterly; and it is by no means impossible that the writer of 
the article on Faux’s travels in that number, and the getter up 
of Mrs. 'Trollope’s book are one and the same person. 

For instance, apropos of the tomb of Washington, this re- 
viewer observed as follows. 


‘The village church with its spiry steeple, its bells, its clock, its 
well-fenced church-yard, with its ancient yew tree, its numerous 
monumental records of the dead are here utterly unknown. Even 
the tomb of Washington is so totally neglected, that “‘ it might be 
mistaken,” Mr. Faux says, “‘ for a dog-kennel, or a mound much 
resembling a potato grave in England, the door rotting away, 
such as would disgrace an English pig-sty.” An American 
apologist for this neglect admitted, that among his countrymen, 
the corpse was no sooner laid in the earth, than it appeared to 
be forgotten ; and that “ the tear of sorrow and the hand of affec- 
tion neither bedews nor decorates the sward, under which the 
friend, the parent, the relative reposes.” ‘It is in vain to look 
into the burial-grounds of this country for the pensive cypress, or 
the melancholy willow, the virgin weeping over the urn of 
her departed lover, or the mother hanging over the grave of 
her darling child. No flower blooms bedewed with the tear of 
affection. All is waste and dreary, and dead as the sunken 
grave, over which you pass ; and a few stones, on which are en- 
graved the name and age of the deceased, are all that remains to 
manifest the affection of the living to those who have passed 
away.’ 


Our readers perceive, that this is the Pseudo-Trollope al 
most verbatim. The alterations are such only as he learned to 
make, from the lesson read to him in the Review of Mr. 
Faux in this Journal. ‘Thus, he was taught that if it was a sin 
on the part of the Americans, that they did not plant the cy- 
press in their grave-yards, it was to be remembered in miti- 
ay of punishment, that this was a tree which the God of 

ature had forbidden to grow in the greater part of the United 
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States. But of all that we have ever found in situ, or as 
exhibited to us in the cabinet of our friend Christopher North, 
Esq., the cockneyism of these people, on the subject of places 
of burial, is the most nauseating. Here are persons, we mean 
the men-editors of this farrago, born and brought up in some 
narrow court, leading out of a street that communicates with 
High Holborn or the Poultry, who think, that not only to live 
in, but to die in, London is the only place for a Christian. It 
seems, ‘no village bells ever summoned the settlers in Ohio 
to church ; and when they die, Religion will not breathe her 
sweet and solemn farewell on their graves!’ that is, the sex- 
ton at St. Clement. Dane’s will not be hired to ring his bells 
half an hour at their funerals, a hired undertaker, with six 
hired mourning coaches, and twelve hired mourners, dressed in 
shabby black, will not come to place their bones ma spot 
‘sacred by ancient reverence,’ that is, a crowded church-yard, 
where, if they escape the resurrection-man, their bones will lie 
a year or two, and then be dug up and shovelled away into 
the charnel-house. It is a notorious fact, that when, a few 
years ago, some persons in London, by way of protection against 
this horrible process, hit upon the plan of iron coffins, it was 
forbidden by the competent authorities. But ‘ the husband or 
the father will dig the pit, that is to hold them, beneath the 
nearest tree ; he will himself deposit them within it, and the 
wind that whispers through the boughs will be the only requiem.’ 
Were we wrong in averring, that Mrs. Trollope did not write 
this? She is 2a woman anda mother. Is it possible she should 
think it a calamity, for a wife or a child to be laid inthe grave, 
prepared by the hands of a husband or a father, beneath ‘ the 
nearest tree?’—What! a mother prefer to have a_ hired 
undertaker come and take the precious dust, and lay it in a pit, 
(if she likes that word), which a hireling grave-digger or 
grave-digger’s apprentice has dug ;—‘ fellows, that have no 
feeling of their business, who sing at grave-making?’ ‘The 
‘father or the husband will deposit them in the pit.’ And 
who should do it?) Who buried Sarah the wife of Abraham, 
and Rebekah the wife of Isaac, and when Jacob, whose son 
was lord of all Egypt, came to die, did he desire to be laid up in 
ghastly embalment in the imperial vaults of Heliopolis, or covet 
a resting-place in the eternal pyramids? No, his heart was in 
the land of Canaan, in the cave in Macpelah, beneath the trees 
that were in the field. ‘There,’ said the dying patriarch, ‘ they 
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buried Abraham and Sarah his wife, there they buried Isaac 
and Rebecca his wife, and there I buried Leah.’ Let us not 
be misunderstood. Heaven. forbid, that we should lightly 
esteem the solemn rites of Christian sepulture. But this eter- 
nal taunting of the first settlers of new countries, that they 
live beyond the reach of the ordinary administration of Chris- 
tian ordmances, as supported in large towns, and this villanous 
sentimentality about bells and requiems, on the part too not of 
gossipping travellers of- either sex, but of journalists who set 
the tone of feeling for half the reading public of Great Britain, 
is insufferable. it is some consolation, however, that these 
revilers of America in this, as in a thousand other things, over- 
shoot the mark of the enlightened public feeling in their own 
country; and the writer before us, to depict the barbarity of 
the settlers of the Western country, has unconsciously selected 
the very images with which Dr. Beattie represents his minstrel 
as adorning his own Eutaphia, if Mrs. Trollope will let us coin 
a word. 


‘ Let yore adorn the marble tomb 

With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown, 

In the deep dungeon of some gothic dome, 

Where night and desolation ever frown ;— 

Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down, 

Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 

With here and there a violet bestrown, 

Fast by a brook or fountain’s murmuring wave, 

And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave.’ 


But to return to Americanisms. Page 62 of the American 
edition, Mrs. 'Trollope’s‘ help’ is represented as saying ‘ Well, 
I never seed such grumpy folks as you be.’ This elegant 
word is wholly unheard of in America. Same paragraph, 
‘ There is several young ladies of my acquaintance, what goes 
to live out now and then with the old women about the town.’ 
Mrs. ‘Trollope forgot, in making her ‘help’ call all the house- 
keepers in Cincinnati old women, that she says in another 
place, which we have quoted, that the American females 
of all classes call each other ladies, and that the English ¢ old 
woman’ was her title, seemingly because she was a foreigner. 
It is apropos of this dialogue, that we are assured the conver- 
sations in Mrs. Trollope’s book ‘are not given @ lotsir, but 
written down immediately after they occurred.’ 
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But we will let this go. It is amusing enough to trace the 
history of recent English criticism on the subject of Amer- 
icanisms. Fifteen years ago, it was impossible to read an 
English critique on an American book, without seeing a score or 
two of words significantly italicised as Americanisms, with grave 
inferences, that we spoke a new jargon in this country. ‘The 
subject was taken up, this side the water, and it was pretty 
soon proved to the conviction of our transatlantic brethren, 
that, when these said Americanisms were not the peculiarities 
of individual authors, for which America was no more account- 
able than England is for her Jeremy-Benthamisms, the words 
charged as being new-invented barbarities of ours were mostly 
drawn from the pure wells of English undefiled, and had hap- 
ew to be preserved in America while they were lost in 

ngland. ‘Then came Captain Hall, and was astonished to 
find but forty or fifty words of American coinage, and even 
this number subsequent research had reduced ; and Mr. Vigne, 
the latest of the English travellers in this country, has at last 
hit the nail on the ell and told the simple truth of the 
matter, in the following terms ; 


‘The meat of the canvass-back duck is dark, and should be 
sent to table underdone, or what in America is called “ rare.” 
The word rare, used in that sense, and which is given by John- 
son, on the authority of Dryden, is no doubt one of many which 
have retained in America a meaning in which they are not 
now known in England, but which was doubtless carried over the 
Atlantic by the settlers of a hundred years ago. I confess that 
I was for some time in error. I heard every one around me 
giving orders that his meat should be “rare,” and I thought it a 


mispronunciation of the word raw.’ 


But let us proceed with our book. Mrs. Trollope made 
her first stop at Cincinnati, where she spent the greater 
part of the time that she was in America. Of her object and 
pursuits there we have little to say. She has not brought 
them very distinctly before the public, and we willnot. ‘There 
are many perhaps who know them in England, as they are noto- 
rious in America ; and we will only ask our readers, how much 
credit an American lady would be likely to get for impartiality, 
who should leave New York or Philadelphia, in company like 
Mrs. Trollope’s; establish herself at Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, or Glasgow, on an errand like Mrs. 'Trollope’s ; and, failing 
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to accomplish it, come back to America, and write a book on 
England as abusive as Mrs. 'Trollope’s ? 
he following is her account of her first establishment at 


Cincinnati. 


“We were soon settled in our new dwelling, which looked 
neat and comfortable enough; but we soon found that it was 
devoid of nearly all the accommodation that Europeans conceive 
necessary to decency and comfort. No pump, no cistern, no 
drain of any kind, no dustman’s cart, or any other visible 
means of getting rid of the rubbish, which vanishes with such 
celerity in London, that one has no time to think of its exist- 
ence; but which accumulated so rapidly at Cincinnati, that I 
sent for my landlord to know in what manner refuse of all 
kinds was to be disposed of. ‘‘ Your help will just have to 
fix them all into the middle of the street, but you must mind, 
Old Woman,* that it is the middle. I expect you do’nt know 
as* we have got a law what* forbids throwing such things 
at the sides of the streets; they must just all be cast right into 
the middle, and the pigs soon takes them off.’ 


So much for Cincinnati and the troubles of English set- 
_tlers, accustomed to European notions of decency and com- 
fort. Let us now see, not from Mrs. Trollope’s comparisons, 
but from authentic documents, what European, ay, and Eng- 
glish notions of comfort and decency under some circumstances 
are. In the course of the last year, and under the operation 
of the terror inspired by the Cholera, a thorough inspection 
was undertaken of the condition of Manchester in England ; 
one of the largest, richest and most prosperous towns in Great 
Britain, and, like Cincinnati, of recent growth. We have before 
us a very interesting pamphlet, written by James Phillips Kay, 
M. D., and published at London in the course of the last 
year, embodying some of the resulis of this inspection. We 
quote the following passages. 


‘The inspection, conducted by the district board of health, 
chiefly referred to the state of the streets and houses inhabited 
by the laboring population, to local nuisances, and more general 
evils. ‘The greatest portion of these districts, especially of those 
situated beyond Great Ancoat’s Street, are of very recent origin ; 
and from the want of police regulations, are untraversed by com- 
mon sewers. The houses are ill soughed, [?] often ill ventilated, 
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unprovided with privies ; and in consequence, the streets, which 
are narrow, unpaved, and worn into deep ruts, become the com- 
mon receptacles of mud, refuse, and disgusting ordure.’ 


The report of the condition of streets and houses is reduced 
to a tabular form, from which we abstract the following sum- 
mary results. ‘‘he number of streets inspected was six hun- 
dred and eighty-seven. Of these, two hundred and eighty- 
four were unpaved; fifty-three were partially paved; one 
hundred and twelve ill ventilated ; that is, we suppose, too 
confined and narrow to admit the free circulation of air; and 
three hundred and fifty-two streets, containing heaps of refuse, 
stagnant pools, and ordure ;—substances which, according to 
Mrs. Trollope’s representations, are required by European 
notions of decency and comfort ‘ to vanish with such celerity, 
that one has no time to think of their existence.’ Again, the 
inspection of houses gave the following results ; houses in- 
spected six thousand nine hundred and fifty-one ;—suflicient 
no doubt for a population, (like that of Manchester) of fifty 
thousand persons. Of these, two thousand five hundred and 
sixty-five wanted white washing; nine hundred and sixty 
wanted repairs; in nine hundred and thirty-nine the soughs 
wanted repairs; one thousand four hundred and thirty-five 
were reported as damp ; four hundred and fifty-two were ill 
ventilated ; and two thousand two hundred and twenty-one 
wanted privies. 

After a number of other facts, showing that these statements 
gave but an inadequate idea of the condition of the habitations 
in Manchester, Dr. Kay adds, ‘ often more than one family 
lived in a damp cellar, containing only one room, in whose 
pestilential atmosphere from twelve to sixteen persons were 
crowded. To these fertile sources of disease were sometimes 
added the keeping of pigs, (Mrs. Trollope’s especial aver- 
sion,) and other animals in the house, with other nuisances of 
the most revolting character.’ The reader, who may happen 
to have Dr. Kay’s pamphlet, and will turn to pages 21, 22 
and 23, will find we have omitted details more offensive than 
any which we have quoted, and throwing still more light on 
what Mrs. Trollope calls European notions of decency and 
comfort. 

And is this state of things confined to Manchester? Why 
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should it be? What reason is there to think it is a whit better 
in any of the large manufacturing towns in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland? On the contrary, Manchester, as a compara- 
tively modern town, the creation of modern wealth, the resi- 
dence of many distinguished and intelligent persons, stands a 
very good chance to be rather better built and taken care of, 
than the older cities, such as the old town of Edinburgh and 
~— parts of London and Dublin. 

e are tempted to show by a single specification, how 
much dependence is to be placed on the information contained 
in this volume. Under the head of the Cincinnati market we 
read ; 


‘ All the fruit I saw exposed for sale in Cincinnati was most 
miserable. I passed two summers there, but never tasted a peach 
worth eating. Of apricots and nectarines I saw none ; strawber- 
ries very small, raspberries much worse, gooseberries very few, 
and quite uneatable ; currants at about half the size of ours, and 
double the price; grapes too sour for tarts; apples abundant 
but very indifferent, none that could be thought good enough 
for an English table; pears, cherries, and plums most miserably 
bad.’ 


Now let us hear what Mr. Flint says, who is so highly and 
justly commended by Mrs. Trollope, as a man and an author. 

e quote his History of the Valley of the Mississippi, which 
Mrs. Trollope calls ‘a work of great interest and information,’ 
and which, she hopes, will in time find its way to England, 
‘where | think it is much more likely to be appreciated than 
in America.’ Cincinnati, it will be observed, is the residence 
of Mr. Flint as wellas Mrs. Trollope. Speaking of the market 
of Cincinnati, Mr. Flint observes in general terms, ‘ the meats, 
fowls, vegetables, flour, meal,and fruzts are admirable, both 
for quality and abundance. Series of market wagons, half a 
mile in length, are seen in the streets. ‘The fruits and vegeta- 
bles are improving every year.’ And under the head of the 
agricultural productions of Ohio, he gives us the following 
specifications. 


‘ Fruits of all kinds are raised in this State, in the greatest 
profusion ; and apples are as plenty in the cultivated parts of the 
State, as in any part of the Atlantic country. Cincinnati market 
is amply supplied with pears, peaches, plums, cherries, gooseber- 
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ries, strawberries, and cultivated grapes. From the fullness and 
richness of the clusters of cultivated grapes, it is clear this ought 
to be a country of vineyards. Apricots, nectarines and quinces 
succeed, and this State is the appropriate empire of Pomona.’ 


Mrs. Trollope’s work, as it now stands, contains a highly 
colored, and, as we believe, a grossly exaggerated account of a 
camp-meeting. We have never attended an assemblage of 
that kind, and cannot therefore speak of them from personal 
observation. We suppose, that like all human things, they are 
liable to abuses ;—abuses perhaps of the nature intimated by 
Mrs. Trollope. But what then? Are there no abuses inci- 
dent to the mode, in which religious instruction is imparted 
and received in other communions of Christians? Is the polite 
and icy indifference of preachers and hearers no evil ? Is the 
polemic warfare waged in our churches no evil? Are theo- 
logical metaphysics, and ethical common places, inflicted upon 
minds and hearts that are or that need to be aroused, fortified, 
alarmed, cheered, and elevated, no evil? Is the notorious 
divorce between the faith and practice of Christendom no evil ? 
The declamation against camp-meetings is most likely to 
proceed, not from those who embrace and practise religion in 
its purity and fervor, and who, without being extravagant, are 
zealous ; but we appreliend it is nine times out of ten, the 
self-righteous cant of arrogant persons, culpable in the opposite 
way. We believe the Methodists, by whom almost exclusive- 
ly camp-meetings are held, to be quite as good men and 
Christians as their neighbors of other sects. e believe their 
religious heads to be men of characters as pure, and principles 
as elevated, as those of the instructers in any other church, and 
knowing that these camp-meetings continue to be beld under 
their sanction, we are very slow to accredit, by wholesale, 
the scandals circulated concerning them. He has studied the 
history of the church, and the history of man to very little 


effect, who lends a ready ear to the tales told of one commu- 


nion of Christians by the members of another. No sect, that 
can be named at the present day, more resembles the primi- 
tive church, than the Methodists ; and the members of the 

rimitive church were, as we know, accused of cementing their 
unhallowed confederacy, at their love-feasts, by the blood of 
a murdered infant. Mrs. Trollope has given one picture of a 
camp-mecting, disgusting and painful to be sure; bad enough 
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in its details, and more so in its insinuations. But Mr. Flint, 
whom she regards, and justly, as a very high authority, and 
whose peculiar religious associations would not predispose him 
to any partiality on this head, gives a very different and in 
our belief a much more accurate view of them. We would 
cheerfully copy the passage, but it is too long for insertion here, 
and has been extracted by us in a former volume of our Jour- 
nal.* In the conclusion he remarks ; 


‘ Notwithstanding all that has been said in derision of these 
spectacles, so common in this region, it cannot be denied, that 
the influence on the whole is salutary, and the general bearing 
upon the great interests of the community good.’ 


But what shall we say to our brother of the London Quar- 
terly Review, who quotes with great relish all that is said in 
Mrs. Trollope’s book to the disparagement of the state of 
religion in America, and who derives therefrom decisive illus- 
tration of the benefits of an established church, and a satisfac- 
tory explanation of much of our transatlantic barbarism? We 
do not know that we can answer him better, than by refresh- 
ing his recollection of what has, within less than a year, passed 
beneath his own eye,—in his own metropolis of the most 
orihodox of all kingdoms, and under the ministration of a 
pastor, not indeed of the English but of the Scottish church, 
established by law. The description we quote is by no means 
of one of the most extravagant of the scenes enacted at Mr. 
Irving’s chapel; and is given by us merely as the only one, 
of which we happen to have the report at hand. We take 
it from the London Courier of Oct. 27, 1831. 


‘ Mr. Irving’s church, in Regent-square, was attended on Mon- 
day morning by great numbers of persons, who flocked thither 
from all parts of the metropolis, for the purpose of hearing those 
‘‘ manifestations of the Spirit,” which formed the chief topic of 
the Rev. Gentleman’s discourse on Sunday. The interest ex- 
cited by these ‘‘ manifestations” may be judged of by the fact, 
that although the service commenced as early as half-past six, 
and the morning was bleak and cold, the body of the church 
was filled with respectable people of both sexes, even before the 
appointed hour. Whilst Mr. Irving was engaged in reading a 


* North American Review, Vol. XXVIII. p. 97 
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chapter from the Acts of the Apostles, the voice of a man was 
suddenly heard, who harangued the congregation in the unknown 
tongue, and concluded by interpreting the words he had uttered. 
Shortly afterwards a woman raised her voice, and gave another 
specimen of the ‘‘operation of the Spirit,” which was also fol- 
lowed by an interpretation. The next part of the service was a 
very long prayer from a gentleman, who beseeched the Almighty 
to restrain the scoffers, whom he warned that whilst they imag- 
ined themselves mocking human creatures, they might, in fact, 
be mocking the Holy Spirit! At the conclusion of the prayer, a 
lady, whom we understand to be a Miss Carsden, or Carsdell, 
commenced an address or oration, and we were enabled to catch 
a few of the words:—‘‘ O netention a honos kolo O do nomas 
kahelion Omano terdeos kalion.” After a short pause we were 
favored with the interpretation, part of which was as follows :— 
*O resist not the love of Jesus,—O you doubt it!—O you doubt 
it! O it is grievous that you should doubt his love! He is love! 
He is love! O draw nigh to him,—draw nigh to him! Your 
Father’s arms are open,—your Father’s arms are open! He will 
receive you. He remembers the weakness of his creatures: he 
knows that they are but dust,” &c. There was nothing un- 
earthly in the tones in which this was spoken or sung, but the 
voice was powerful and sonorous, and, resounding through the 
church, was well calculated to inspire the hearers with a feeling 
of awe. The female part of the congregation were evidently 
much affected, every sound of the speaker’s voice seeming to 
produce a thrill of horror among them. At one period an elderly 
woman cried out, ‘‘O save us!”’ and it was supposed by those 
who occupied seats in a remote part of the church that she had 
been suddenly endowed with the gift of speaking in the tongues, 
and had committed the mistake of beginning with the known 
before the unknown language; but it soon became evident, that 
the poor woman cried out from a feeling of sheer terror. The 
whole service was conducted with a solemnity well calculated 
to make a deep impression. 

Yesterday morning, the church was again well filled at the 
same hour,—half-past six o’clock. In the course of the morning, 
Miss Carsden, or Carsdell, raised her voice,—‘‘ Coartoma rura- 
mur pooah chambele mentara tsaw.”’ We add part of the inter- 
pretation :—‘* You need it,—you need it ;—you need the word of 
the Lord to comfort you; for it is a time Of perplexity. He is 
about to rise, and He shall speak terribly to the nations ;— 
He shall arise.—He shall arise ;—He shall do his strange work. 


The wicked shall not always prosper. Rejoice! rejoice! for he 
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cometh,—your King cometh. Fear, ye that cannot bear the eye 
of your God! Be not deceived,—be not deceived. It is the 
Holy One that is coming!. He cannot abide iniquity ;—He 
stretches out his hand,” 6c. The whole of this was forcibly 
delivered, particularly the words which we have marked by 
Italics, which were given with great power, vehemence, and 
even dignity, and with electrical effect upon the auditors. Miss 
Hall then addressed the congregation, with an effect little inferior 
to that which was produced by Miss Carsdell. In her interpreta- 
tion this lady exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, refuse not,—refuse not to listen 
to his voice! O beware, ye mockers! beware of despising the 
work of the Lord! O return unto the Lord! He will have 


mercy upon you!”’’ 


Mrs. ‘Trollope in the course of her work has occasion to 
speak of the total absence of amusements in America ; and we 
perceive our respected colleague of the American Quarterly 
is inclined, in some degree, to admit the justice of her remarks 
on this head.—She makes the following remark : 


‘The theatre was closed when we arrived at Baltimore, but 
we were told it was very far from being a popular or fashionable 
amusement. We were indeed told this every where throughout 
the country, and the information was generally accompanied 
by the observation, that the opposition of the clergy was the 
cause of it. But I suspect that this is not the principal cause, 
especially among the men, who, if they were so implicit in their 
obedience to the clergy, wouid certainly be more constant in 
their attendance at the churches ; nor would they, moreover, deem 
the theatre more righteous, because an English actor or a French 
dancer performed there ; yet on such occasions the theatres over- 
flow. ‘The cause I think is in the character of the people. I 
never saw a population so totally divested of gayety; there is no 
trace of this feeling from one end of the Union to the other. 
They have no fetes, no fairs, no merry-makings, no music in the 
streets, no punch, no puppet-shows. If they see a comedy ora 
farce, they may jaugh at it; but they can do very well without 
it; and the consciousness of the number of cents that must be 
paid to enter a theatre, I am very sure, turns more steps from its 
door than any religious feeling. A distinguished publisher of 
Philadelphia told me that no comic publication had ever yet been 
found to answer in America.’ 


The American Quarterly Reviewer gives his sanction in 
some degree to these doctrines in the following passage. 
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‘Mrs. Trollope might have traced to the influence of sectarian- 
ism the absence of all popular amusements in America—those 
excepted, which are brutal and which we have borrowed from her 
own country, where a like influence, though perhaps to a more 
limited extent, has been productive of similar results. As she 
has properly remarked, the working people must have some 
relaxation. ‘They must have amusements of one kind or other ; 
and being denied those which are innocent, they necessarily 
seek those which are vicious and of easy attainment.’ 


We rather think there is some mistake in all this.—In the 
first place as to the theatre. We were never able to discover, 
that the theatre is any where in the world a favorite standing 
amusement with the majority of the population, certainly 
not of the well-informed sound part of society, rich or poor. 
Wherever we have had the opportunity of observing upon 
the subject in England and on the continent of Europe, the 
theatre is resorted to chiefly by strangers, not by the better 
part of the stationary population. It may be, though we doubt 
it, that a considerable part of the population of London and 
Paris go, once a year, to some one of the minor theatres.— 
Any one, who will make a calculation of the number of thea- 
tres, and the size of the usual audiences, compared with the 

opulation of the great cities, may form a conjecture on that 
eed. The theatre is most frequented by travellers, persons 
from the country, and sailors returned from sea. It is chiefly 
for the Provinces ébahies, that the drama now displays her 
specious wonders. A few dissipated young men only of the 
stationary population make it an habitual resort. Occasionally, 
when a star arises, every body goes once or twice; anda 
majority of people at their ease probably, in the course of 
eight or ten years, see a favorite actor in eight or ten of his 
chief characters, and this is the end of their play-going. This 
is the result of our own observation in Europe, and with re- 
spect to England, the German Prince bears us out fully. We 
have already quoted one passage from him ;—here is another. 


‘It strikes one as very singular that in appearance, and to a 
great extent in reality, the public, before whom these distinguished 
artists have to present themselves, is so rude, ignorant, and un- 


mannerly.’ 
In another place, after commenting on a single inattention 
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to strict propriety, in an otherwise admirable representation of 
Macbeth, he adds, 


‘I did not observe that this struck any body. Indeed, the in- 
terest was generally so slight, the noise and mischief so incessant, 
that it is difficult to understand, how such distinguished artists 
can form themselves with so brutal, indifferent, and ignorant 
an audience, as they almost always have before them. As TI told 
you, the English theatre is not fashionable, and is scarcely ever 
visited by what is called good society.’ 


Such is the London audience. What that of Dublin is, 
may be judged by the following painful anecdote, which the 
Prince relates of Miss O’ Neil, on the authority of Lady Morgan. 


‘ Lady M. said that this extraordinary young woman, who, from 
the very commencement of her career, had given evidence of the 
highest genius, remained utterly neglected at the theatre in 
Dublin, where she performed some years. She was at that time 
so poor, that when she returned home at night, after the greatest 
exertions, she found no other refreshment than a plate of potatoes, 
and a bed, which she shared with three sisters. Lady Morgan 
once visited her, and found the poor girl mending her two pair 
of old stockings, which she was obliged to wash daily, for her 
appearance on the stage. Lady M. now procured for her various 
articles of dress, and took upon herself in some degree the care 
of her toilet, which had been extremely neglected. She obtained 
more applause after this, though still but little.’ 


The following is the Prince’s experience at the Théatre 
Francais, the temple where, if any where on earth, the muse 
of the drama is worshipped. 


‘I saw two acts of the new and most miserable tragedy, [sa- 
belle de Baviére, at the Théatre Francais. My previous impres- 
sions were confirmed; and not only were the performers, (with 
the exception of Joanny, who acted the part of Charles the sixth 
pretty well) mediocrity itself, but the costumes, scenery, and 
all the appointments were below those of the smallest theatre of 
the Boulevards. The populace of Paris was represented by 
seven men and two women; the “‘ Pairs de France” by three or 
four wretched sticks, literally in rags, with gold paper crowns on 
their heads, like those in a puppet-show. ‘I'he house was empty, 
and the cold insufferable.’ 
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Such is the attendance on the European theatre. Who 
does not perceive, that the case with our own is in this respect the 
exact counterpart? Butas our largest cities are yet small com- 

ared with London, and as the crowd of strangers and travellers 
is much greater in the French and British capitals, than it is in 
any part of this country, the theatre is proportionably better 
supported there than here ; but not in a way implying a great- 
er resort to it, as one of the regular amusements of the station- 
ary population. So far is this, however, from arguing a want 
of taste for amusement, that one of the great causes why the 
theatre is not more patronized, is universally admitted to be 
the interminable succession of private parties. 

So much for the absence of a taste for theatrical amuse- 
ment in this country, which Mrs. Trollope is disposed at first 
to ascribe to the influence of the clergy. But as cessante causa 
cessat effectus, we suppose cessante effectu cessat causa.—lf, 
as we hold, the same class of persons frequent the theatre in 
this country, and to the same degree as in Europe, all sup- 
pore cause for the contrary state of things falls to the ground. 

e admit, however, that there is a severity of manners some- 
what greater in this country than in England, in that respect ; 
or rather perhaps the fact is, that while there is one portion of 
the clergy who themselves frequent the theatre in England, and 
do not consequently object to its being visited by others, it is 
here wholly discountenanced for ministers of the gospel, and, 
generally speaking, for persons of what is called orthodox 
faith. ‘Taking the theatre as it is, are they much in the wrong ? 
Is not the morality of the stage, in its present condition as to 
the character of the entertainment, of many of the actors, and 
of the composition and deportment of the audience, such as 
to deprive it of all title to countenance? We are not foes 
to the stage; we believe it might be made a school of 
virtue. We do all justice to the exemplary characters of 
many of the dramatic profession in all countries ; and honor 
them the more for their freedom from the vices, to which their 
calling exposes them. ‘That there are not more such, we be- 
lieve is the fault less of actors than the public; in whom the 
spring of the corruption resides. But, taking the entertainment 
of the evening from beginning to end,—play, interlude, and 
farce,—combined with what must be heard and seen in the 
lobbies and galleries, does it happen, one time in a hundred, 
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that a father of a family would not regret having taken his 
children to the play? 

The other amusements which Mrs. Trollope says we want 
are ‘ fétes, fairs, merry-makings, music in the streets, puppet 
shows.’ ‘The very enumeration shows that there is nothing 
in this notion of a want of amusement. What precise kind of 
amusement Mrs. ‘Trollope would have us understand is known 
in England as a féte, and which we Americans languish for the 
want of, we are at a loss to imagine. ‘The circumstance, 
that the English language affords no name for it, leads us to think 
that Mrs. Trollope herself was at some loss for the specifica- 
tion. We remember to have heard of a Frenchman, who 
landed at Dover, in England, at the height of a general election, 
and having witnessed the usual quantity of tumult, dissipation, 
mobbing and fighting of such a scene, exclaimed ‘ quelle Sete!’ 
Fétes of this kind are not unknown in some portions of this 
country, but are, upon the whole, less lively here than in Eng- 
land. ‘The most animated electioncering contests, in almost ev- 
ery part of the United States, pass off without personal violence. 
Another of Mrs. 'Trollope’s specifications is ‘ merry-makings ;’ 
but this is a term of exceedingly vague and comprehensive im- 
port, without any definite signification that we are acquainted 
with. ‘There remain then fairs, music in the streets, punch, 
and puppet-shows, as the amusements which are unknown in 
America, and for lack of which the people are triste. Our 
American gravity, with all a reviewer's official dulness super- 
induced, will scarce suffice us to pursue this analysis. 

To treat this subject, however, seriously ; and since we have 
no fairs, to give the American reader an idea of what a fair 
is, we do not know that we can do better, than quote the 
German Prince’s account of Donnybrook fair in Ireland, as 
presenting a picture of this kind of festival in one part of Great 
Britain, and by the comparison, which the Prince institutes, in 
the others. 


‘I rode out again to-day for the first time, to see the fair at 
Donnybrook, near Dublin, which is a kind of popular festival. 
Nothing indeed can be more national! The poverty, the dirt, 
and the wild tumult were as great, as the glee and merriment 
with which the cheapest pleasures were enjoyed. I saw things 
eaten and drunk with delight, which forced me to turn my head 
away quickly, to remain master of my disgust. Heat, and dust, 
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crowd, and stench, (i/ faut le dire,) made it impossible to stay 
long ; ‘but these do not annoy the natives. There were many 
hundred tents all ragged like the people, and adorned with taw- 
dry rags, instead of flags; many contented themselves with a 
cross on a hoop; one had hoisted a dead and half-putrid cat as 
asign! ‘The lowest sort of rope-dancers and posture-masters 
exercised their toilsome vocation on stages and planks, and 
dressed in shabby finery, dancing and grimacing in the dreadful 
heat, till they were completely exhausted. A third part of the 
public lay or rather rolled about drunk ; others ate, screamed, 
shouted, and fought. ‘The women rode about, sitting two and 
three on an ass, pushed their way through the crowd, smoked 
with great delight, and coquetted with their sweethearts. The 
most ridiculous group was one, which I should have thought in- 
digenous to Rio de la Plata; two beggars were seated ona 
horse, who by his wretched plight seemed to supplicate for them ; 
they had no saddle, and a piece of twine served as reins.’ 


After describing a scene of a loving couple, both intoxicated, 
the Prince adds the following encouraging compatison, which 
may enable us to estimate, from the standard of Donnybrook, 
the state of refinement that reigns at the English fairs. 


‘My reverence for truth compels me to add, that not the 
slightest trace of English brutality was to be perceived. They 
were more like French people, though their gayety was mingled 
with more humor and genuine good nature ; both of which are 
national traits of the Irish, and are always doubled by potheen, 
(the best sort of whisky illicitly distilled.) ’ 


Now we will make any reasonable allowance for exaggera- 
tion, and repudiate altogether the comparison instituted to the 
disparagement of the English populace. Appealing only to 
the known character of the population in every part of Great 
Britain, and we will add, Europe, is it not a matter of necessity, 
that a fair, that is, a vast assemblage of people, of whom the 
majority come to amuse themsely es, must necessarily be a 
scene of tumult, excess, riot, and vice, without any one assign- 
able result, but that of impoverishing and brutalizing a large 
portion of those who attend it? The remark is universal, that 
even the blessed repose of the Lord’s day is abused by large 
numbers of the operatives in England, to the purposes of crimi- 
nal indulgence. It is a familiar observation, that the number 
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of cases of Cholera was greater on Mondays and the days fol- 
lowing holidays, than on any otherdays. It is not true that we 
have no fairs in America. In the sense intended by Mrs. Trol- 
lope, there are many festivals, which might bear that name. 
Our great military reviews; cattle shows; commencement 
days, and political festivals, come up precisely to that charac- 
ter; and it is notorious that, as far as the effect on the conduct 
and morals of young and inconsiderate persons goes, they are 

ernicious. ‘They are invariably, out-doors, the occasion of gam- 

ling and drunkenness. Nor do we believe there was ever a 
fair, in any country, that was not. 

Indeed we greatly doubt the practicability of applying the 
social principle, on a large scale, to amusement. Men in 
crowds, (we mean, of course, where all are to take a part, not a 
mute and admiring audience), can, in the way of amusement, 
do scarce any thing but lash each other on to excess. Lively 
conversation ina small circle is exhilarating. A great room full 
of people, all talking at once, is a senseless dreary Babel. 
Half a dozen friends around the festive board enjoy the social 
glass ; but if two hundred and fifty meet together to feast, it is 
apt to degenerate into carousal anddebauch. Domestic sports, 
checked by the decorum of the family circle, exhilarate those 
who join in them, old and young ; but public out-door festi- 
vals are too often the devil’s /evée: man there lets out his 
half tiger, half monkey character; drinks, and as the ne- 
cessary consequence, swears and fights ; and homicide or mur- 
der generally ends the day. 

But that Americans have not a taste for every thing that 
can be fairly called amusement, and do not indulge in it more 
than any other people on earth, is we believe a huge mistake. 
For the very reason, that where there are, in any given number 
of our inhabitants, more men who feel themselves somewhat at 
their ease, there is also a larger number who indulge them- 
selves in the amusements adapted to their means and pursuits. 
Throughout the United States, there is, in town and 
country, summer and winter, a succession of social meeti 
of one kind or another. No people on earth are so loco- 
motive ; and unquestionably there are more vehicles kept whol- 
ly or used frequently for amusement and pleasure in this 
country, than in any other part of the world. We have no 


manner of doubt that on any given pleasant day, in the proper 
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season of the year, there shall be twice as many persons in 
any part of the United States driving out for pleasure, or mak- 
ing excursions of pleasure in the steamboats, as in any pop- 
ulation of equal size in the world. Is not this amusement ? 
Is it absolutely necessary, in Mrs. 'Trollope’s notion of amuse- 
ment, that there should be a great mass of rioting, bullying, 
fighting ruffians, collected together, one third drank, and the 
other two hastening to the same consummation? ‘This was 
not Dr. Johnson’s notion of amusement. ‘The stern old mo- 
ralist declared, that, leaving considerations of the other world 
out of view, the greatest pleasure man could enjoy, was to drive 
m a post chaise on a good road, with a pretty woman by his 
side ; and we greatly mistake if there is any country on earth, 
where the Doctor would have found more abundant materials 
for his happiness. ‘Then how shall we enumerate the fishing 
parties all along a coast of two thousand miles, or upon the 
innumerable lakes and ponds in the interior; visits to beauti- 
ful points of rocky scenery on the shore ; inland excursions to 
favorite rural resorts; our imnumerable academic and lite- 
rary festivals, with their appropriate exhibitions ; our meetings 
saltatory, cantatory, and colloquial ; balls, assemblies, concerts, 
and oratorios ; sleighing parties, skating parties, husking parties, 
horse-races, and barbacues ; the sporting of all kinds, from his 
who follows the sheldrake through the morasses of Martha’s 
Vineyard, or spears the salmon, by the light of a pine knot in 
the Penobscot, to his who pursues the wild wolf at full career, 
on horseback on the frozen Mississippi ;—and lastly, those as- 
semblies, which, mingling amusement with instruction, have 
multiplied so rapidly throughout our country, and are provid- 
ing for both sexes, as we humbly conceive, a relaxation vastly 
more rational, than the most innocent of the amusements, exclu- 
sively such, which have hitherto been the great resource ? 

Before we quite leave this subject, we cannot but quote a 
passage or two from the Prince, to show what a mockery of 
amusement it is, which passes as such, in the most -elegant cir- 
cles in London. They furnish the best commentary on Mrs. 
Trollope’s description of the society, which she saw in Ameri- 
ca; the rather as, arbiter elegantiarum as she is for us, they 
refer to a circle of society to which her golden dreams in this 
country, had they been realized to her heart’s content, would 
not have procured her admission in her own. 
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*The first Almack’s ball took place this evening, and, from 
all I had heard of this celebrated assembly, I was really curious 
to see it; but never were my expectations so disappointed, It 
‘was not much better than at Brighton. A large bare room, with 
‘a bare floor, and ropes around it, like the space in an "Arab 
canip, parted off for horses; two or three small naked rooms at 
the sides, in which were served the most wretched refreshments, 
and a company into which, spite of the immense difficulty of get- 
ting tickets, a great many ‘‘ nobodies” had wriggled ; in which 
the dress was generally as tasteless as the tournure was bad— 
this was all. Ina word, a sort of inn-entertainment ;—the music 
and the lighting the only good thing; and yet Almack’s is the 
culminating point of the English world of fashion. 

‘This overstrained simplicity had, however, originally a mo- 
tive. People of real fashion wished to oppose something ex- 
tremely cheap to the monstrous faste of the rich parvenus ; 
while the institution of lady patronesses, without whose appro- 
bation no one could be admitted, would render it inaccessible to 
them. Money and bad company, (in the aristocratical sense of the 
word) have, however, forced their way ; and the only character- 
istic which has been retained is, the unseemly place, which 
is not unlike the locale of a shooting ball, in our large towns, 
and forms a most ludicrous contrast with the general splendor 
and luxury of England.’ 


It may not be amiss to couple with this glance at the interior, 
the following sketch of the agreeable circumstances of approach 
to this envied elysium of fashion. 


‘ All sorts of equipages fare worse here than any where. At last 
night’s Almack’s, there was such a bagarre among them, that 
several ladies were obliged to wait for hours, before the chaos 
was reduced to any kind of order. ‘The coachmen, on these oc- 
casions, behave like madmen, trying to force their way ; and the 
English police does not trouble itself much about such matters. 
As soon as these heroic chariot-drivers espy the least opening, 
they whip their horses in, as if horses and carriage were an iron 
wedge ; and the preservation of either seems totally disregarded. 
In this manner, one of lady Sligo’s horses had its two hind legs 
entangled in such a manner, in the forewheel of a carriage, that 
it was quite impossible to release them, and one turn of the wheel 
would infallibly have broken both. Notwithstanding this, the 
other coachman could hardly be prevailed upon to stand still. 
When the crowd dispersed a little, they were forced to take out 
both horses; and even then it was with some difficulty they extri- 
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cated the estangled one. All this time the poor animal roared like 
the lions in Exeter Change. At the same time, a cabriolet was 
crushed to pieces, and en revancie drove both its shafts through 
the window of the coach, from which the screams of several female 
voices proved, that it was already full. Many other carriages 
were damaged.’ 


The following description of a party at the present king’s, 
shall finish this topic. 


‘I drove to aparty at the duke of Clarence’s, where there was 
this time such a genuine English squeeze, that I and several 
others could by no means get in; and went away after waiting 
half an hour re infectd, to console ourselves at another ball. The 
mass, in the first room, was so jammed together, that several men 
put on their hats, that they might have their arms more at liber- 
ty, for active service. Ladies covered with jewels were regularly 
** milled,” and fell or rather stood fainting : cries, groans, curses, 
and sighs were the only sounds to be heard. Some only laughed, 
and inhuman as it was, I must accuse myself of having been 
among these latter; for really it was too droll to hear this 
ome society. To say truth, I never saw anything equal to it 

ore. 


These passages will enable us to understand Mrs. Trollope, 
when she lectures us in the following terms. 


‘I have read much of “ the few and simple wants of rational 
man,” and I used to give a sort of dreamy acquiescence to the 
reasoning, which went to prove each added wantawo. Those 
who reason in a comfortable London drawing-room, [Qu. Where 
ladies covered with are regularly ‘ milled?” ] know little 
about the matter. ere the aliments which sustain life all that 
we wanted, the faculties of the hog [polite,] might suffice us. 
But if we analyze an hour of enjoyment, we shall find that it is 
made up of agreeable sensations, occasiotied by a thousand deli- 
cate impressions on almost as many nerves. When these nerves 
are sluggish from never having been awakened, external objects 
are less important, from never having been perceived. But when 
the whole machine of the human frame is in full activity, [as it 
was at the duke of Clarence’s, where the nobility and gentry put 
on their hats, that they might have their arms more at liberty for 
active service, in “‘ milling ” the ladies,] where every sense brings 
home to consciousness its touch of pleasure or pain, there every 
object that meets the senses is important, as a vehicle of happi- 
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ness or misery. But let no frames so tempered visit the United 
States; or if they do, let it be with no longer pausing than will 
store the memory with images, which, by the force of contrast, 
shall sweeten the future, 


“ Guarda e passa (e poi) ragiam di lor.”’ 


And further on, in the same strain of philosophical and lucid 
disquisition : 

* Captain Hall, when asked what appeared to him to constitute 
the greatest difference between England and America, replied, 


like a gallant sailor, ‘‘ loyalty.” Were the same question put to 
me, I should answer ‘‘ the want of refinement!’ 


This is capitalh We make no comment on it ourselves, but 
refer the reader to the extract made at the beginning of our 
article from the German Prince’s account of English refine- 
ment. At present, we have game still smaller in view. 

In her chapter on American literature Mrs. Trollope, among 
other complimentary remarks, observes that, 


‘ What the Americans class as modern literature, seems to include 
little beyond the English publications of the day. ‘To speak of 
Chaucer or even Spenser as a modern, appears to them inexpres- 
sibly ridiculous; and all the rich and varied eloquence of Italy 
from Dante to Monti is about as much known to them, as the 
Welsh effusions of Urien and Modred are to us.’ 


Pro-di-gi-ous!| But Mrs. Trollope knows all about this 
rich and varied eloquence, and our brother of the London 
Quarterly knows all about ittoo. Mrs. Trollope even favors 
us with a taste of her knowledge in the citation of a line of 


Dante. 
Guarda e passa (e poi) ragiam di lor, 


and our colleague, the London Quarterly Reviewer, quoting 
the paragraph, repeats verbatim this exquisite 


Guarda e passa (e poi) ragiam di lor, 


retaining even the blunder of the absurd parenthesis, which, if 
inserted at all, and there were any glimmer of meaning in the 
minds of these amiable censors, should have been confined to 
the word poi. But we should like to have Mrs. Trollope, who 
rates us poor Yankees for not knowing Dante, parse ragiam. 
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Guarda e parsa ragiam ; that is, let her look at ‘ragiam’ and 
parse it, if she can. We had been used in our backwoods 
copy of Dante, to reading eantite 


Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda, e passa. 


Mrs. Trollope has treated the poor verse, as she does the 
Cincinnati gentlemen,—put ‘ the rear’ foremost ; but instead of 
giving us ‘ the entire rear’ in this case, as she did in that, she 
has most arbitrarily cur-tailed it of a whole syllable ;—justly 
denominating the Kauderwéilsch, (there’s modern literature 
for you; qu. Cauda-walsch ?) which she has fabricated in its 
stead, Dante’s varied eloquence. Her success is so signal in 
this line, that we invite her to give us the whole Divina Com- 
media with variations. It might however be expedient, if, 
in the second edition of her ‘ Domestic Manners,’ she retains the 
charge upon the Americans of ignorance of Dante in particu- 
Jar and the Italian literature in general, that she should ‘vary’ 
the passages she cites in such a way, as not to show that she is 
herself wholly ignorant of the grammar and prosody of the 
Italian language. 

We had noted, in reading her book, a great number of pas- 
sages for comment; but we believe enough has been said to 
give our readers an idea of its spirit. Some cf Mrs. 'Trollope’s 
strictures are well merited; and would perhaps have done 
good, and entitled her to our gratitude, had they carried with 
them the appearance of being well meant. The great defect of 
the work is, that it is throughout conceived in bitterness and ill- 
nature, evidently indicative of personal disappointment. We 
see in almost every page a soured and discouraged woman. 
Hence what is truly said is ungraciously said; much is said 
on hearsay, which is not true; much is caricatured and ex- 
aggerated. She speaks, for instance, of the want of amuse- 
ments ‘ from one end of the Union to the other.’ What could 
she know of that which abounded or was wanting from one end 
of the Union toanother? She passed three days in Louisiana, 
made a flying visit in Tennessee, (the unsettled part of it,) 
passed perhaps a day or two in Kentucky at Louisville, a 
couple of years in Ohio, passed. in a stage coach, through a 
small part of Virginia and Maryland, resided a short time 
near the Potomac, travelled northeasterly through Baltimore 
and Philadelphia to New York, and made a visit to Niag- 
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ara. It does not appear, that she set foot either in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, (except to drive thirty miles across 
it,) Delaware, (with the same exception,) Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Arkansaw or Florida; and 
yet she affects to make observations ‘from one end of the 
Union to the other.’ There are, at least, four pretty strongly 
discriminated sections of the Union, New England, the Middle 
States, the Southern States, and the North Western. ‘The 
latter is the only one which Mrs. Trollope can make any pre- 
tensions to have observed ; and from the very peculiarity of 
that section, as the newest settled portion of the country, or 
rather that, in which the process of settlement is going on 
most rapidly, it is that which could with least justice be taken 
asa sample of the whole. At best, the personal experience of 
single travellers, (with the exception of the impartial and gift- 
ed few, who are capable of philosophical generalization,) furnish 
about as good a specimen of a country, as the single brick 
which was carried about by the simpleton afforded of the house. 
But if any person will be at the trouble to look at the map of 
the United States, and compare the extent of those parts of it 
which this lady traveller did visit, with those she did not, he 
will perceive at a glance, how limited were her opportunities 
of observation. 

Thus, for instance, New England, which she did not enter. 
Not only does she make divers general remarks, throughout 
her book, which of necessity apply to this, as well as to every 
other portion of the United States, but she undertakes express- 
ly to characterize the people of that part of the country, which 
she does in the following terms. 


‘I know not a more striking evidence of the low tone of mo- 
rality, which is generated by this universal pursuit of money, 
than the-manner in which the New England States are described 
by Americans. All agree in saying, that they present a spectacle 
of industry and prosperity delightful to behold ; and this is the 
district and the population most constantly quoted, as the finest 
specimen of their admirable country. Yet I never met a single 
individual in any part of the Union, who did not paint these New 
Englanders as sly, grinding, selfish, and tricking. The Yankees 
(as the New Englanders are called) will avow these qualities 
themselves with a complacent smile, and boast that no people on 
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the earth can match them at over-reaching in a bargain. I have 
heard them unblushingly relate stories of their crimes and frauds 
which, if believed among us, would banish the tellers from the 
fellowship of honest men forever; and all this is uttered with a 
simplicity which sometimes led me to doubt if the speakers knew 
what honor and honesty meant.’ 


Mrs. Trollope, never having been in New England, could of 
course have derived the foregoing facts only from the New 
Englanders, whom she encountered in other parts of the 
country. Consequently she had vastly less opportunity to 
judge of the New England character for probity, than half the 
population of Liverpool, who are in regular commercial inter- 
course with the traders of that part of America. We are 
greatly mistaken, if the merchants of Boston and Salem are in 
worse odor at Liverpool, than those either of any other part 
of America, or any other part of the world. And yet who that 
should heara Liverpool merchant, on the strength of a couple 
of years’ experience in the American trade, in which he should 
have fallen in with dishonest people, undertaking to deny the 
New Englanders as a people any sense of honor and honesty, 
would not set him down for an uncandid censor, who had 
allowed some private resentment, at an individual fraud, to 
prejudice him against a whole people ? 

here is an air of bitter caricature in the passage we have just 
quoted, as broad and extravagant lg the excuse of 
pleasantry) as that of many others of Mrs. ‘Trollope’s sketches ; 
and it is therefore idle of course to attempt to sift the kernel of 
truth and justice out of the bushel of ill-natured chaff in which 
it lies hid. . We can perceive the temper in which her remark 
is made, from her converting into a serious opinion, to the 
prejudice of the mass of New Englanders, the sarcasms be- 
stowed. in other parts of the Union, on the land of wooden 
nutmegs and tin pedlers. And the more immediate provoca- 
tion of it all may possibly have been, that Mrs. Trollope was 
over-reached in some bargain, relative to the building of her 
bazaar, by an itinerant Yankee mechanic. 
| To show Mrs. Trollope and those who pin their faith on 
her sleeve, how easy it is to form judgments of this kind, and 
on premises how slender opinions the most injurious can be 
built, we resort again tothe German Prince. In travelling in 
Ireland, he says the following incident occurred to him. 
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‘‘ Scarcely had I seated myself at table (at Avoca,) when I 
was told that some one wished to speak tome. A young man, 
whom I had never seen, was shown in, and presented to me a 
pocket-book, which, to my no small astonishment, I recognised 
as my own, containing, besides other important papers which I 
always carry about me, all the money I had taken for my journey. 
I had, Lord knows how, dropped it out of my breast-pocket in 
the summer-house ; and had therefore no small reason to con- 
gratulate myself on so honorable and obliging a finder. In 
England, I should hardly have had the good fortune of seeing 
my pocket-book again, even if a gentleman had found it; he 
would probably have let it lie in peace,—or kept it.” 


In the passage cited at the beginning of this article, our 
readers recollect that there is an insinuation that English 
gentlemen habitually cheat at cards. 

As for the peculiar opportunities of seeing American man- 
ners, for which the London Quarterly Reviewer very disingen- 
uously gives her credit, we cannot discover that she had any 
opportunities at all. We can perceive no proof throughout 
her work, that she obtained any foothold in society. Very 
probably she did not condescend to seek it; but with the ex- 
ception of one American family in Cincinnati, one in the city 
of NewYork, and one on the North River, in which she passed 
a day,—and of all of which she speaks in complimentary terms, 
—her observations on society appear to have been confined to 
what she saw in stage-coaches, steam-boats, and taverns. 
What insight this would give her into domestic manners need 
not be said. 

We had proceeded thus far in our article, when the hundred 
and tenth number of the Edinburgh Review fell into our hands, 
and we are half tempted to suppress what we have written. 
The Reviewer of Mrs. Trollope has there done her and his 
country justice, and has furnished an effectual antidote to the 
venom of many of the pages in the work which bears her 
name. ‘There is, however, one matter of some interest, in 
this controversy, which, judicious as he is, he has as we think 
misconceived. We refer to the excessive irritability, which 
he ascribes to the Americans, on the subject of abuse by foreign 
tourists, and their imputed soreness me me the ridicule of their 
ridiculous peculiarities. Now, we have been close observers of 
this business for at least fifteen years,and our pages have fre- 
quently been the vehicles, in which the feelings excited among 
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us by the abuse os foreign tourists, have been expressed. We 
aver, upon our consciences, that we do not remember an occa- 
sion, on which a good-natured joke, from any quarter, on any 
part of America, has been taken amiss. By whom has Mr. Ir- 
ving’s Knickerbocker, two entire volumes of satire on the Dutch 
of New-York, been more keenly relished, than by his country- 
men; and where is Mr. Hacket more warmly greeted than at 
Boston? But we go farther than this. Not only has no of- 
fence, that we know of, been taken at well meant pleasantry ; 
but that which was not well meant,—the ribaldry, the exag- 
gerations, the falsehoods of the score of tourists in this country, 
who have published their journals, seasoned to the taste for 
detraction prevailing in England, and in order to find reim- 
bursement in the sale for the expense of the tour,—we 
say the abuse of this race of travellers has never, that we 
recollect, in itself, moved the ire of the Public Press in this 
country. Not one of these travellers has been noticed, till his 
libels had been endorsed by the Quarterly, and we are grieved 
to add, sometimes by the Edinburgh Review, or by some other 
responsible English authority. "Then, when the leading journals 
in Europe had done their best to authenticate the slander, we 
have thought it sometimes deserving refutation. After the 
lowest libeller had procured the editors of the most respectable 
journals to bear his challenge, it was out of our power to plead 
that he was no gentieman. We must ask leave to repeat 
what we said on this topic, some eleven years ago, in an article, 
of which the substantial justice was admitted by the amiable 
and liberal gentleman, with whom we fell, for a moment, into 
editorial collision, Mr. Thomas Campbell, then the editor of 
the New Monthly Magazine. A correspondent of that journal 
had alluded to this imputed American sensitiveness. We re- 
plied to him in the following manner ; 


‘The author of this essay would persuade us, that the abuse 
on the part of England, of which the Americans complain, is only 
alittle harmless pleasantry. ‘‘ Did they never (says he) pass by 
one of our caricature shops, where kings and queens, ministers 
and oppositionists, judges and bishops, and every man, woman, 
and child, who has had the good fortune to be of sufficient celeb- 
rity for the purpose, are regularly gibbeted for the entertainment 
of the people, who consider one of their most glorious privileges 
to be that of laughing at their superiors?” Here we are almost 
afraid to expose ourselves to ridicule, in making a reply. We 
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are afraid that our brethren ef the English nation,—known in 
either hemisphere for their diffidence,—are making game of us 
vain Americans. It cannot be with any other design, than that 
of extorting amusement from our credulous self-conceit, that we 
are bid to put the Edinburgh Review and the Quarterly Review, 
and Lord Grey and Mr. Canning on a level with the makers and 
venders of caricatures ; and honest brother Jonathan on the height 
of kings and queens, and judges and bishops; and told that amidst 
all the changes rung upon us 


“From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 


we must remember it is only a rude boisterous populace laughing 
at their superiors.’ 


The Edinburgh Reviewer of Mrs. Trollope puts rather a 
different face on the matter, but one which comes substantially 
to the same thing. He says, 


‘These things (the provocations of the English press) must 
not be taken so seriously at heart. While the license of remark 
on his comings in and goings out are confined within the proper 
limits of pleasantry and good feeling, should our run-away child 
pet and sulk upon it, we shall always be ready to join in chiding 
the childishness of such behavior. He is too big a fellow now, 
and ought to be too much of a man to mind such trifles. A 
provincial soreness of this kind is unworthy of his present 
greatness.’ 


Did the really candid author of the article from which this 
is quoted, ever see in any American publication, or hear from 
any American, any thing that savored of incapacity to take a 
joke? And has the remark just quoted the least pertinence, 
in reference to a work like Mrs. 'Trollope’s, which, so far from 
being within the limits of ‘pleasantry and good feeling,’ is 
in his own words ‘ spiteful, ill considered, and mischief making?’ 
—Again, is it in the way of pleasantry and good feeling, that 
the Quarterly Review gives the accolade to this fair fellow- 
laborer in the field of American detraction ; blesses his stars 
for the very title of the book ; rejoices that the subject it pre- 
tends to treat has fallen into the hands of an English lady ‘ of 
sense and acuteness, of very considerable power of expression, 
and unusually favorable opportunities,’ and declares that he has 
read it with interest and instruction? Is itin the way of pleas- 
antry and good feeling that he proceeds, after eight or ten 
pages of remarks on the points of difference between America 
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and England, (the accuracy of which may be estimated by his 
saying, that in fully four-fifths of the settled portion of the 
United States:the laboring population consists of slaves, and 
that every mortal in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, who can 
afford it, travels into Canada or the northern corners of the 
Union, every summer, for fear of the yellow fever,) to quote 
its most offensive parts? Is it in ‘pleasantry and good feel- 
ing,’ that he pursues this course with her, instead of flying at 
her throat, as he did at her companion’s, Miss Wright, who 
published a favorable account of America, and as he does at 
the German Prince, for his abuse of England ? 

The Edinburgh Reviewer admits, that the English were 
restless under the discipline of the German Prince; and Mr. 
Ouseley, as we have already seen, tells us that ‘the late pub- 
lication of the tour of Prince Piickler Muscau is a fulsome 
éloge of English usages, compared with Mrs. Trollope’s account 
of American manners.’—The Quarterly Reviewers‘ interested’ 
(gentle soul) and instructed and delighted at Mrs. Trollope, 
but he treats Prince Piickler Muscau, (a nobleman of high 
rank, connected by marriage, it would seem, with the queen 
of England, an invited guest at the private dinners of the king, 
before whose titles and orders all doors flew open,) as an im- 

ostor, beggar, and liar ; although he knew him well to be what 

e purported to be, and although an authority not to be gain- 
said had vouched for his literary respectability in his own 
country. Did it never occur to him that if a prince of no - 
mean literary attainments,—an officer covered with the orders 
of half the courts of the continent, and who-had penetrated 
to the very adyta of English society,—could so misconceive 
and misrepresent, (and yet with such plausibility of execution 
and such credit for good faith at home, as to receive the warm 
compliments of Goethe, on his talent for observation and de- 
scription, ) it was barely possible that this lady, without one of the 
prince’s qualifications or opportunities, and confessedly return- 
ing from an unfortunate pecuniary speculation, might also see 
things with a jaundiced eye? 

The truth is, there is no good feeling or pleasantry in this 
business, on the part of those whose opinions alone are of any 
consequence,—the ‘ detractors’ who sanction these calumnies ; 
a race so numerous and well ascertained, that our colleague of 
the Edinburgh, in administering to them the wholesome dis- 
cipline of his lash, is dbliged to coin a word to designate them. 
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Were they 8 esp by nothing worse than an uncharitable 
spirit toward us, it would be less offensive ; but we are vilified, 
that the cause of free political institutions at large may be 
discredited. Would it be believed that any honest man in 
England, who pretended to any reading about foreign coun- 
tries, would talk of ‘ the wild, unintelligible and incoherent ad- 
ministration of justice, in America? But the secret comes out 
at the end of the article. ‘The objectis to make converts to acer- 
tain political school in England, which, being run down in the 
doctrines and practices of its pupils at home, is to be recruited, 
by vilifying the believers of an opposite creed in America. 


‘It isa remarkable fact that almost every English liberal, ac- 
customed to the social habits of the upper classes in this country, 
who has recently travelled in the United States, appears to have 
come back a convert to the old-fashioned doctrines of toryism. 
Captain Hall went out with his head quite exalted, as to the in- 
effable advantages of republican institutions,—an ultra whig in 
church and state. We all know the result of his experiences.’ 


We believe captain Hall, who declares a feeling of loyalty 
to the person of the sovereign, independent of respect for his 
office, to be the characteristic of a true Englishman, will not 
thank this Reviewer for setting him down, at any period of his 
life, as an ultra whig in state or in church; and inasmuch as 
the change was wrought in him by the forty-fifth day after his 
arrival, (as was proved in our article on his book) he may be 
thought to have travelled over more ground in the field of church 
and state, in less time than becomes a philosopher. From 
ultra whiggism to old-fashioned toryism, strikes our yankee 
imagination as a pretty considerable of a stretch ;—and one 
we should not covet the credit of making in six weeks, and 
that too in virtue of a journey through New York to Upper 
Canada. 

The Quarterly Reviewer is at infinite pains, by extracts aptly 
culled and italics discreetly interposed, to give all possible 
effect to the lesson inculcated by Mrs. Trollope, that the polit- 
ical equality of the Americans tends to coarseness of manners, 
the Tioconabeat and barbarity of private life, and the depravity of 
morals ;—and this, as we have said, by way of producing effect at 
home. It is an ill chosen period for a language and a doctrine 
like this. ‘Those who hold it would be much more wisely em- 
ployed, in propagating a very different theory, and nourishing 
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a very different feeling. ‘The liberal writer in the Edinburgh 


Review has said enough on one point, upon which, in this 
connexion, we should otherwise have dilated,—the effect of 
this literary warfare on the political relations of the two coun- 
tries. We assent entirely to the remark of Mr. Hodgson, that 
the war of 1812 might have been prevented, by a reason- 
able manifestation, on the part of the English government, of 
kind feelings towards this country. Mr. Canning’s sneers did 
more than the orders in council to provoke the war. Of 
this we say nothing, and pray only that no man or body of 
men may be able to provoke another. But the time is singu- 
larly ill chosen for England herself to rail at political equality, 
and to insist that republicanism and barbarity are convertible 
terms. An Englishman, looking a little forward, we should ap- 
prehend, would do better to begin to inquire, ‘if there be no 
precious jewel in the head of this ugly and venomous toad. 

It is not for those who are passing through the very crisis of a 
revolution, who have seen the aristocracy of the kingdom 
shaken to its centre, to be over caustic upon our frequent polit- 
ical changes, (what are they ?*) or upon the effect of a pop- 
ular system on the manners and morals of a country. The 
reform bill is passed. If the tithe is true which was said of it 
by the statesmen of the Quarterly and by the party of which it 
was the organ; if it is the ruin of the aristocracy of the 
realm ; ifit threatens the crown and the church,—and opens 
the doors of the government to the people, (and we most firmly 
believe that it does all this,) it would then become our ¢ de- 
tractors’ to set their house in order, and to see if no way 
can be contrived, by which manners, and arts, and letters, and 
morals can be kept alive under a popular government. ‘To this 
complexion they must come at last. If what is said of America 
is true, the doom of England is sealed ;—and Mrs. ‘Trollope has 
but shadowed out, with Sibylline foresight, the domestic man- 
ners, not of the Americans, but of the English. The monarch- 
cal form of the executive government will very possibly survive ; 
but when that battering-ram, which levelled old Sarum, shall 


* A year ago the Quarterly Review spoke of the want in the Brit- 
ish Constitution of ¢ that powerful conservative principle, so wisely em- 
bodied in the original frame of the American Constitution.’ In the re- 
view of Mrs. Trollope, we are accused of constantly changing our in- 
stitutions. 
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beat upon the House of Lords and the church, how long will 
they stand? Nobody hated old Sarum; nobody envied old 
Sarum ; nobody paid tithes to old Sarum :—it was a lifeless, 
soulless, metaphysical thing:—a mere innocent franchise. 
But it has been assaulted, and it has fallen. Is the permanence 
of those institutions to be trusted, which daily wound the self- 
love, mortify the pride, burden the consciences, and, more 
than all, empty the purses of the people ? 

But we rejoice to have it in our power to assure the friends of 
liberty in England, that they have nothing to fear for the chari- 
ties and ornaments of life, in the progress of reform. Improve- 
ment was never in any country or agemore active,—more visibly 
diffusing itself, than inthe United States at this time. Schools 
of all kinds are multiplying, sound learning in all its branches 
is more and more cultivated, the polite arts are in a state 
of creditable progress, and all these good influences are pro- 
ducing their natural good effects. Our political institutions, 

mutable as they are represented, have yet undergone no 
change; property is as secure as in any country on earth, 
— industry is amply rewarded,—and the chief social evils of 
Europe are wholly unknown. It is frequently said, that 
these blessings are not to be ascribed exclusively to our republi- 
can institutions. Be it so. Neither are those institutions the 
cause of the imperfections and evils, which travellers complain 
of in this country. Would a different form of government 
change the essential conditions, under which a new country 
must be settled? Is there any magic in monarchy, for instance, 
that could establish in the wood-yards on the Mississippi, five 
hundred miles in advance of compact settlements, a different 
kind of population from that which is found there ? 

In conclusion then, we recommend to all persons in England, 
who have been ‘ un-whigged’ by reading books like that before 
us, to get whigged again, as soon as possible. They will be 
greatly out of ‘fashion even in their own country, with their 
newly imbibed ‘ old-fashioned toryism.’ Of all the unlucky 
periods to forswear liberal opinions, this is about the most 
unlucky that could be hit upon. It is like the man of tardy 
apprehension in the stage coach, who could not catch a joke, 
till the conversation had taken a turn and a case of murder was 
under discussion, and who then interrupted the lugubrious excla- 
mations of the company, by his unseasonable laugh at the 
jest which every body else had forgotten. Old-fashioned 
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toryism was, in the day of it, excellent sport; that is, for 
those who did not pay the piper. But it has gone by; the 
jest has evaporated. An awful seriousness hascome on. We 
are getting too earnest for the old-fashioned ‘mummery ;’ and 
Europe, if we mistake not, will before long look over to our 
American gravity, as a mighty cheerful, encouraging, desirable 


frame of mind. 


BB. 
Arr. I].—Caillié’s Travels in Africa. 
Journal @un Voyage a Temboctou et a Jenné dans l Af- 
rique Centrale, pendant les années, 1824, 1825, 1826, 
1827, 1828: Par Rene Caituir. Paris, 1830. 


This work has not been republished among us; and that 
circumstance, together with the air of imposition which some 
foreign critical authorities have elaborately endeavored to throw 
upon it, is sufficient to explain the comparatively little atten- 
tion which it has hitherto excited in this country. Its unpop- 
ularity, or rather its want of notoriety, appears to us quite un- 
deserved. We consider it not only the production of an 
extraordinary man in his way,—a traveller more illiterate and 
simple, indeed, than even Richard Lander, but yet of an 
energy and perseverance unsurpassed in modern times,—but 
also as the bona fide relation of the only Christian who, for 
centuries, has penetrated the African Continent as far as Tim- 
buctoo, and lived and returned to make an intelligible and 
credible report of his‘ visit. 

As for the narrative of our most worthy countryman Rose, 
alias ‘ Adams,’—who, excepting the author of the three vol- 
umes before us, and the Englishman, Laing, who reached 
Timbuctoo in 1826, is the only person recently allowed the 
credit of having seen that celebrated place,—we may properly 


‘take the present occasion to observe that a doubt no longer 


exists in any quarter respecting the real character of his 
fabrication. More than fifteen years since, an opinion was ex- 
pressed to that effect by this Journal,* and the numerous con- 
siderations which led to it at the same time distinctly declared. 
Our protest might then be considered somewhat hazardous. 


* Volume V. No. XIII. Art. 9. 
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‘The story,’ as the learned Editor of the first London edition 
calls it, ‘ had come to the knowledge of the Right Honorable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Major Gereral Sir Wil- 
loughby Gordon, the Right Honorable Sir Joseph Banks, 
other members of the government,’ &c. ; and these distinguished 
savans, after a patient investigation, hesitated not to accredit 
the traveller to the full extent of his demands. Subsequently, 
the reputation of the narrative was confirmed by the first sci- 
entific periodical authorities of England, and it is but two 
years, indeed, since the Quarterly, uniformly the most watch- 
ful guardian of the fame of this motley concoction, has thought 
proper to speak of it in the terms of contempt which it clearly 
deserves. But of this hereafter ;—let us meanwhile know 
something of the work before us, and something of its author. 
René Caillié is by four years the senior of Richard Lander, 
being now thirty-two years of-age. His native place was Mauzé, 
in. the department of the Deux-Sévres. Like his English con- 
temporary, his parents were in humble circumstances, and he 
lost them both during infancy. He was taught writing and 
reading at acharity school, and then put to learn a trade. 
With this he admits he was soon disgusted, ‘thanks to the 
reading of travels, which occupied all his spare moments,’ 
Robinson Crusoe, which has turned so many young heads be- 
fore René’s, completed the passion for adventure already kind- 
ling in his bosom. He borrowed geographies and charts, and 
at length cast his eyes over a map of Africa. He saw the 
word un/cnown upon it in some places. and vast deserts marked 
out in others. From this moment, he thought of nothing else. 
His games and sports were forgotten, and he passed all his 
Sundays, and his nights, in poring over books of travels, and 
panting for some discovery and glory of his own. At length 
he persuaded his uncle to permit him to go tosea. He left 
Mauzé with a leaner purse than that of the traveller of San- 
tillafia himself, made his way to Rochefort, and went on board 
La Loire, tender to the unfortunate Méduse. Fortunately 
for Caillié, the two vessels did not continue their voyage to- 
a and he reached the French settlements at Cape Verd. 
this vicinity he passed some months, and then went to St. 
Louis, but hearing there of Major Gray’s B ati: expedi- 
tion, travelled back toward the Gambia. e started on foot, 
in company with two stout guides whom he could not keep 
up with without running,—a large part of the way over burning 
VOL. XXXVI. No. 78. 
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sands ; and the fatigue, famine and thirst which he endured be- 
fore reaching Goree, proved sufficient, with the advice of some 
friends at that place, to dissuade him from his project of joining 
Major Gray. He now took passage to Guadaloupe, but still 
was restless. He read Mungo Park’s Travels, returned to 
France, and before the end of 1818 found himself again at 
St. Louis. Here he met one of Gray’s men, who had left the 
expedition to procure certain goods for its use. He offered 
him his services, joined his caravan, left the coast for the in- 
terior in February, 1819, and soon entered the country of the: 
Jaloffs and the pastoral Foulahs. 

At one of the beautiful villages of the latter, which Caillié 
calls a ‘paradise,’ the caravan having encamped at some dis- 
tance on the plains, a Foulah came out and importuned our 
traveller for a grigri or charm. Caillié wrote one, and received 
a drink of milk for his fee. But, he adds,—‘ I was neverthe- 
less his dupe ; for he had scarcely left me, when I ascertained 
that he had robbed me of a black silk cravat.’ 

The troubles which Major Gray met with at the hands of 
the Sheik of Bondou were such as to occasion the remark of 
Caillié, that ‘in Africa it is easier to take a place by thirst 
than by famine.” The expedition mustered over sixty men, and 
ae were completely in the power of the natives. In Fouta-- 

oro, water was sold them at more than a dollar a bottle,—in 
one instance at ten francs. When, some time after this, Mr. 
Gray was detained a prisoner by a party of Foulahs, M. Par- 
tarrieu, Caillié’s patron, took command of the caravan. At 
Adjar, between one and two days’ journey from Bakel, that 
gentleman. finding himself about to be stopped by the village- 
chief, hit upon the following expedient. He gave the man to. 
understand, with an air of mysterious importance, that not hav- 
ing animals enough to carry all his baggage, he wished to. 
leave a valuable part of it in Ais care. The proposal being 
eagerly accepted, the Frenchman had a number of his travel~ 
ling boxes filled with stones, carefully fastened, and deposited 
with the chief for safe keeping. He then raised his tents,. 
and marched off, in the darkness of night, leaving his fires 
burning, and having already guarded against the suspicion. 
which might arise from the cries of the camels at starting, by 
drilling them beforehand to make the same noise at various 
hours of day and night. The description of the flight which 
ensued, until the party arrived at the banks of the Senegal, is 
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one of the most picturesque to be met with even in the African 
books of travels. ‘They had scarcely crossed it, when crowds 
of their Adjar friends were seen on the other shore, armed to 
the teeth, and furious with the deception practised upon the 
chief; but they dared not enter the stream. At Bakel, 
Caillié was taken ill with the fever of the season, and obliged 
to descend the river to St. Louis, whence he returned once 
more to France. 

Still undiscouraged, in 1824 he went back again to the 
Senegal. He applied to the Governor of the French colony 
there, for permission to explore the interior under French 
auspices ; but that gentleman regarded the project as visionary, 
and would go no farther than to furnish him with goods to en- 
able him to pass some time among the Bracknas, a native Ma- 
hometan tribe, for the purpose of learning Arabic in the guise 
of a Moslem. Both the knowledge and the stratagem proved 
of critical service to him on subsequent occasions ; and even 
during his stay with the Bracknas, several amusing instances 
occurred to illustrate the benefit of his new religion. At one 
time, while he was still a little suspected of Christianity, he 
was near starving. He cried out lustily for something to eat, 
and a neighbor, who heard him, ran and informed the king. 
The latter had him introduced to his presence for the second 
time, and having listened to the recitation of a prayer or two, 
graciously ordered one of his slaves to milk a cow for the poor 
pilgrim on the spot. The following singular account is given of 
the females of this region: 


‘Beauty among the female Moors consists in extreme embon- 
point: the young girls are forced to drink milk to excess: they 
who are somewhat grown up voluntarily drink an enormous 
quantity of it, but the children are compelled to do so by their 
parents, and frequently by a slave, whose duty is to make them 
swallow their allowance. This slave avails herself of the brief 
authority allowed her over these weak creatures to revenge her- 
self with a sort of cruelty for the tyranny of her masters. I have 
seen these unhappy little girls cry, roll themselves on the ground, 
even eject from their stomachs the milk they had just taken; 
neither their cries nor their sufferings stopped the cruel slave, 
who beat them, pinched them till the blood came, and tormented 
them in a thousand ways to oblige them to swallow the quantity 
of milk she thought proper to give them. If their diet were 
more substantial, such a system might have the most injurious ef- 
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fects, but far from impairing the health of the children, they become 
sensibly stronger and fatter. At the age of twelve years they 
are of an enormous bulk, but at twenty or twenty-two they lose 
much of their embonpoint, and I did not see one woman of that 
age remarkably corpulent. ‘The women of the greatest size are 
considered the most beautiful. ‘The Moors are attached neither 
by personal nor mental charms; on the contrary, what we es- 
teem a capital defect is regarded by them in an opposite light : 
they like their women to have the two incisor teeth of their up- 
per jaw projecting beyond the mouth ; hence intriguing mothers 
employ all possible means to force the teeth of their daughters to 
take this direction.’—Vol. I. p. 100. 


But Caillié could not content himself to stay long among 
these people ; and his applications tohis countrymen for means 
to enable him to travel to Timbuctoo still failing of success, he 
visited the English colony at Sierra Leone. An appointment 
worth some fifty francs a month, given him by Governor 
Campbell, was sufficient at the end of a year or two, to pro- 
cure him the stores most indispensable to his purpose ; and so, 
having made the acquaintance of some Mandingo and Saraco- 
let travelling merchants, he at length left the colony for the 
Rio Nujfiez on the 22d of March, 1827. On the 19th of the 
next month, he left Kakondy for the interior. At Courouassa, 
a village of no great size, he first came up with and crossed the 
Niger, slowly flowing east-north-east for some miles, and then 
east, with a breadth of about a quarter of a mile, and a depth 
of eight or nine feet. 

At Timé, where the first of our traveller’s volumes leaves 
him, he was detained several months by an attack of the scur- 
vy ,—protected by his disguise, but rather annoyed and ridiculed 
on the score of his ignorance of customs and the awkwardness 
of his imitations. He left that place on the 9th of January, 1828, 


and on the 10th of March arrived at Jenné,* a large commer- 


cial city on the banks of the Niger, which he here found run- 
ning to the north-east. ‘The circumference of Jenné is said 
to be two and a half miles; the walls, badly built of earth, ten 
feet high and fifteen inches thick ; the population eight or ten 
thousand ; the houses mostly of one story, made of sun-dried 
bricks, with terraced roofs, and court-yards adjoining. English 


* The Jinnie of Mr. Jackson, and apparently the Guinea of Leo. 
Our author adopts the orthography of Park. 
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oods are found in the shops, in considerable quantities. 
Caillié was once served after dinner with tea in a set of small 
porcelain ; and, what he seems to value still more as a sign of 
growing civilization,—‘ I say with pleasure, that in this coun- 
try a pocket handkerchief might be carried without exciting 
ridicule : along the whole route I had traversed, it would have 
been dangerous to use it!’ 

The intercourse between Jenné and Timbuctoo is carried on 
by vessels made of planks, of fifteen or more tons burthen, and 
navigated by about as many sailors. On the 20th of April he 
reached this celebrated city, so long the object of his search,— 
his description of which will be presently noticed. He left it 
on the 4th of May, having joined a caravan bound for Northern 
Africa by the way of the desert of Sahara. Without detail- 
ing his sufferings, adventures or observations upon this long 
and most laborious and hazardous journey, we shall for the 
present content ourselves with bringing him safely to Fez, which 
he reached on the 12th of August. He was of course not 
very slow in finding his way to his native country. Not long 
afterwards, he was examined by the Geographical Society of 
the metropolis, honored with their annual premium, (the two 
immediate predecessors of which had been awarded to the 
Englishmen Laing and Franklin,) and upon their recommen- 
dation subsequently presented with the Royal Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

As might be expected from an intelligent, honest and en- 
thusiastic traveller, like the one whose career we have thus 
cursorily described, there is a great deal of most amusing and 
curious matter to be found in the Journal ; and not the less so 
that a considerable part of the territory which he passed over 
has never before been traversed,—certainly never before re- 
ported upon,—by any European. Caillié is indeed a man of 
more sense than science; but his consequent simplicity of 
observation is one of the pleasantest recommendations of his 
work, and we may add,—so far at least as the strictly person- 
al narrative is concerned,—not the least valuable. He sup- 
presses little or nothing which he sees or hears, cotite qui 
cotite, as to his own dignity,—and no hankering for tawdry or- 
naments of style ever disturbs his recollection or his relation 
of thetruth. The reader will smile occasionally at his expense, 
but never distrust his fidelity, and never be displeased with his 
frankness. 
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Passing over all the anecdote and adventure of the first 
volume and half the second, we shall confine our attention 
chiefly to the information given us respecting the celebrated 
City of the Desert, towards which the curiosity of all Christen- 
dom has so long been directed in vain. This part of Caillié’s 
work is the more worthy of a careful notice, inasmuch as par- 
ticular attempts have been made in this quarter to undermine 
the authenticity of his whole narrative. 

It may be proper to introduce his statements with a sketch 
of the accounts of the city which have heretofore been relied 
on as authentic. 

Considerable interest was felt in certain sections of the 
civilized world respecting 'Timbuctoo, for a long time previous 
to the publication of any definite information, whereby that 
interest might be gratified ; nor was it before the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, that the deficiency could be 
said in any degree to be supplied. At this period, a work on 
Africa was written by a Spaniard, named Leo, who has gene- 
rally received the addition of Africanus. He travelled in various 
parts of Africa, and resided for some time at ‘Timbuctoo. It 
was then, according to his description, a place of great com- 
mercial importance, and the capital of a flourishing and pow- 
erful kingdom, the king himself living there in a style of 
extraordinary magnificence. ‘The royal palace, anda splendid 
mosque, the principal architectural ornaments of the city, are 
described as built of stone by a Spanish workman. Leo states 
that an extensive trade was carried on, by wealthy merchants 
residing in the city and elsewhere, to Northern Africa by means 
of caravans, and to many other sections of the continent through 
the port of Kabra [Cabra.] 

Half acentury after this publication, Marmol, also a Spaniard, 
was taken captive near the coast and carried into the interior 
of Africa. He ives incidental and indefinite notices of 'Tim- 
buctoo, but nothing which added much to either its geography 
or history as known to the Europeans. He was told, among 
other things which bear an air of great exaggeration,—though 
his honesty is not generally questioned,—that the king of the 
city, which he calls ‘Tombut, went to battle on one occasion 
at the head of several hundred thousand warriors. 

Such, with the exception of some similar accounts gathered 
by the French settlers on the Senegal from Mandingo mer- 
chants, was the amount of the knowledge of this celebrated 
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emporium which reached the learned men of Christendom dur- 
ing the last three centuries. ‘The most important addition made 
to this knowledge in modern times is derived from a work on 
Morocco, Suse and Timbuctoo by Mr. Jackson, an intelligent 
Englishman, who resided in the Barbary States some fifteen 
years, and whose descriptions, though to a considerable extent 
founded on reports of travelling merchants, have been com- 
monly cited as quite faithful and correct. We shall probably 
have occasion to refer to all these works hereafter. But it is time 
to return to Caillié. The traveller’s first impressions, on 
coming in sight of the city, we shall give in his own language. 
He says he was at first transported with inexpressible delight, 
but, 


‘Recovered from my enthusiasm, I found that the spectacle 
before me did not come up to my expectations; I had formed an 
entirely different conception of the size and. splendor of the 
place. It shows, to the first glance of the approaching traveller, 
nothing but a medley of ill-constructed houses of earth, with 
boundless environs of moving sand, of a color between yellow 
and white, and of exceeding dryness. The sky, at the horizon, 
is of a pale red ; every thing in nature is gloomy ; silence reigns 
supreme ; not the voice of a single bird breaks it for a moment. 
Yet is there something indescribably imposing in the sight of a 
great city thus erected in the heart of the desert, nor can we 
help admiring the enterprise of its founders.’—Vol. IT. p. 301. 


We will not stay to remark at length in this place upon 
the extravagant notions which have been cherished of the 
magnificence of the city thus unceremoniously reduced to its 
true proportions ; nor upon the tendency which the very honesty 
of Caillié has had to bring him into ill favor with those fond 
supporters of the ancient theory that even to this time prefer 
the authority of the Arab writer ‘ of unassailed veracity,’ who 
calls it ‘ the largest city which God ever created.’ Caillié says, 
—upon going out to reconnoitre, the morning after his arrival ,— 


‘I found it neither so large nor so populous as I expected. 
Its commerce is much less considerable than has been believed ; 
nor is there to be seen there, as at Jenné, an immense concourse 
of strangers from all parts of Soudan. I met, in the streets of 
Timbuctoo, only camels from Cabra, laden with goods brought 
down the river,—here and there groups of the inhabitants seated 
on mats and conversing together,—and a large number of Moors 
sleeping in the sunshine before the doors of their own houses. In 
a word, everything was full of the deepest sadness.—Vol. II. pp. 
302, 303. 
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The goods exposed for sale at Timbuctoo are chiefly such 
as are brought in from Jenné, and by the caravans from the 
north. Among them are coral, amber, tobacco, paper, cloths, 
muskets and elephants’ teeth. ‘The Moors, who constitute 
the transient part of the population, engage actively in com- 
merce, and soon get rich, when most of them return to their own 
countries. ‘Those who remain generally occupy the best 
houses in the city. ‘They act as consignees for the merchants 
of the Barbary States, and as consignors for those of Jenné, 
and various other parts of the interior beyond. All the salt 
of the mines of 'Toudeyni,—two or three days’ journey north- 
east of the city,—is also brought hither on the backs of camels. 
Those Moors who pass through ‘Timbuctoo for places farther 
south, generally tarry here some six or eight months. Slaves 
are another article of merchandise, and are not unfrequently 
sent off to ‘Tripoli, Morocco, and other parts of the coast, 
though never with their own consent; for at 'Timbuctoo they 
are remarkably well fed and clothed, and but rarely abused. 


‘They are obliged,’ says Caillié, ‘to practise religious ceremo- 


Mahometan, no doubt,—‘ ce qu’ils font trés- 
exactement.’ From the Moors, our traveller, still wearing his 
disguise, received many very gratifying attentions. 


‘Being at the mosque, a Moor approached me with a grave 
air, and, without addressing me, put into the pocket of my 
coussabe, a handful of cowries, the money of the country. He 
then retreated so hastily as to allow me no time to thank him. 


I was much surprised by this delicate mode of bestowing alms.’ 
Vol. Il. p. 311. 


These people of course treated him as an Arab; and as 
Arabs are constantly visiting the city with almost every cara- 
van, instead of being scrutinized as a curiosity, he was rather 
regarded with especial indulgence, as a fellow believer, wan- 
dering in pursuit of his native land. 

The surrounding territory furnishes no article of importance 
for the use of the city, excepting salt. Not even fire-wood 
can be found nearer than Cabra, from five to eight miles dis- 
tant, on the Niger ; and water is regularly sold in the market. 
All the provisions, including millet, rice, vegetable butter (of 
the butter-tree), honey, pimento, onions, nuts, dried fish, con- 
fections, &c., are supplied by the merchants of Jenné, in 
exchange for the foreign staples and the salt of 'Timbuctoo. 

About fifty pages of the second volume of Caillié are appro- 
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priated to an account of Timbuctoo, the environs and the 
neighboring natives ; and as he was able to pass but a fortnight 
at the place, we feel disposed to give him credit for something 
more than what the Foreign Review calls a ‘ meagre account’ of 
the city, such as the cityis. His drawings and observations were 
both attended with some difficulty, even in his Arab disguise. 
In sketching the great mosque, of which he has given a fine 
description, he says,— 

I seated myself in front of it, in the street, and wrapped my- 
self in my wide outer garment, doubled over my knees. I held 
in my hand a sheet of white paper, connected with a leaf of the 
Koran ; and when I saw any person approaching me, I concealed 
my sketch under my cloak, and held up my Koran-leaf as if I 
were studying a prayer. The passers-by, instead of suspecting 
me, regarded me as a devotee, and spoke in high terms of my 
zeal.’—Vol. II. p. 338. 


Even the Moors, when he made inquiries about the city, — 


‘Far from answering me, pretended not to hear me, and 
turned aside to address some other person. Unluckily I did not 

ssess funds enough to furnish them with presents, and so they 
called me the Meskine (or poor man.) The little information 
which I gathered at Timbuctoo, was communicated through 
my host, Sidi-Abadallah Chebir, and some Kissour negroes, 
who had the complaisance to answer such queries as I proposed to 
them.’—Vol. II. p. 341. 


Of the course of the Niger they knew but little, and cared 
less. ‘The common opinion was, however, that it went on to 
Haoussa, and poured itself somewhere indefinitely beyond into 
the Nile,—using the latter, says Caillié, (we are inclined to be- 
lieve improperly,) as a general term. Farther than this, says the 
traveller,—little expecting that his English rival had already 
solved ‘Ja question du grand probléme,’—‘ I was never able to 
obtain information.’ He adds, that the issue must belong to some 
more fortunate adventurer ; ‘ but meanwhile, if I may offer an 
opinion on the course of the river, I am disposed to believe 
that it flows into the Gulf of Benin by several mouths.’ 

But we must apologize, perhaps, for endeavoring to commu- 
nicate to our readers a portion of the interest which these 
volumes have inspired in ourselves,—there is a question about 
their authenticity, it would seem. ‘That question we shall 
now discuss, as briefly as may be,—as a question,—and without 
any conjecture respecting the feelings in which, judging from 
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the mere manner of the argument, it might naturally enough 
be supposed to originate. 

The writer of the same article* whieh declares that the ‘ very 
respectable quarto volume’ to which the name of Adams was 
attached, was ‘ produced for him and from him,’—he being 
unable either to read or write,—by one Mr. Simon Cocke, de- 
clares also that M. Jomard, the highly-esteemed and erudite 
Editor of Caillié, has apparently acted over Simon’s part for the 
benefit of the latter. The implication is,—and it is much more 
distinctly expressed in several other instances,—that Caillié’s 
work is a fabrication. ‘ His readers ought to be on their guard, 
how far they may feel disposed to take the statements in his 
book as entitled to credit.’ ‘ He would persuade us’ that he 
passed through Central Africa. ‘We can scarcely believe that 
Caillié could have heard from him.’ These and many similar 
intimations are concluded, at the close of the notice, with the 
Reviewer’s declining to ‘ offer an opinion whether M. Caillié 
did or did not reach Timbuctoo.’ 

The first peccadillo in the career of the ‘ poor man,’ as the 
Quarterly calls our traveller, was the route of return which 
he marked out for himself. Having reached 'Timbuctoo from 
Sierra Leone and the French establishments on the Gambia, he 
says he concluded, that if he should retrace his: path back to 
those settlements again, it would give to all such as might be 
disposed to deny him the honor of his discoveries, an oppor- 
tunity of doing it with some apparent reason ; whereas, if he 
returned through the Barbary States, ‘the mere mention 
of the point at which he had arrived would reduce the most 
envious. to silence.’ ‘ What the poor man means by envy, 
and enemies,” the Quarterly cannot comprehend ; and this is 
a matter of no moment for us to explain or excuse, as the irri- 
tation of which expressions of this kind seem to have been 
both the cause and the effect, evidently has but little connex- 
ion with the statements or the arguments of the traveller in 
other respects. ‘ But it strikes us,’ adds the Reviewer, ‘ that 
to have returned to the very spot from which he set out’ would 
have been the most likely mode of approving the truth of his 
story. We think otherwise, most decidedly ; and we think it 
must strike other reasonable minds, as it did Cailhé’s, that ,—in- 
dependently of any peculiar disposition among the English, or 
elsewhere, to examine his claims very narrowly,—no proof of 


* London Quarterly Review, No. 84. . 
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them at all, to say the least, would have been admitted in the 
circumstance of his having left Sierra Leone, or Galam, with the 
pretext of visiting Timbuctoo, and after a disappearance of a 
few months, returned into either of those places ee with the 

retext of having accomplished his purpose. the other 

and, to enter the continent at the western extremity and 
come out at the northern, would be, and was, alone, an almost 
irrefragable corroboration of his narrative ; and much more 
in case of that continent and that section of it,—considering 
its well known aspect and the character of the established 
modes of communication between its different parts,—than in 
that of any other. The traveller frankly confesses, indeed,— 
and his gratuitous frankness itself is his best recommendation, 
—that when he reached Tangiers, M. Delaporte, the French 
Vice-Consul, said to him ‘ These accounts are not sufficient ; 
you know how many impostors may deceive us.’ * And no 
wonder,’ we ‘add with the Quarterly ; for thus far the trav- 
eller could refer only to himself and his notes. There was no 
extrinsic testimony presented. But it appears to be forgotten, 
that,—whatever Dadanicnve, or any other conscientious or cau- 
tious person (although a Frenchman) might reasonably say or 
think of the stranger upon the mere strength of his own 
story,—the facts, his arrival, and his identification, were the 
almost sole objects of his route. To these M. Deiaporte 
could not forbear testifying, any more than could the Governor 
of Sierra Leone on the other hand. As to the latter, partic- 
ularly, as single-minded and artless as Caillié shows himself, 
rather to his cost, on most occasions, we can hardly help sus- 
pecting, that his negotiations with that gentleman at the Eng- 
lish Colony were carried on much less for their ostensible pur- 
pose, than with the simple view of making himself undeniably 
known and remembered. 

Another objection to Caillié’s book, in the Reviewer’s mind, 
is, that, although embracing a period of fifteen or sixteen 
months, it was ‘ written from memory.’ The traveller does 
not justify this statement. He only mentions, with his usual 
ingenuousness, that his pencil-notes, when he reached Tan- 
giers, were found to be ‘ tellement fatigués, tellement effacées 
par le temps,’ that he was under the necessity of looking them 
over with some considerable care ; and this care, accordingly, 
he did not hesitate to bestow upon them while his memory 
was yet fresh. On the whole, the getting up of the book,—the 
production, as the Quarterly says of the Simon Cocke,—was 
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not precisely what it would have been if the ‘ poor man’ had 
only been keeping a Journal between London and Edinburgh. 
And how rarely has it been so with an African traveller ; 
how impossible that it should be. Not to enlarge on the 


~ credit heretofore ene to the extraordinary mode of concoction 


adopted by the Editor of Adams, Riley’s narrative, according 
to his own account, was ‘ up to the time of his redemption [at 
Mogadore] written entirely from memory, unaided by notes of 
any kind.’ Even Park, in drawing up the Journal of his first 
expedition, not only availed himself of the same kind of super- 
visory assistance from Bryan Edwards, which Dr. Hawkesworth 
is said to have rendered in the preparation of Captain Cook’s 
‘ Voyages,’—nay, actually incorporated into his work the whole 
of his friend’s account of the expedition, so that to this day the 
ordinary reader cannot distinguish his own composition from 
that of Mr. Edwards,—but this too when the latter had written 
in a great measure on the strength of what Park himself calls 
‘oral communications.’* His materials for his Journal, ex- 
clusive of the incorporated part, are described by the best au- 
thority as consisting of ‘ short notes or memoranda written on 
separate pieces of paper, forming an imperfect journal of his 
proceedings ;’ and ‘ when these were wanting, he supplied the 
deficiency from his memory.’ t+ We do not expect, by recall- 
ing these facts, to impugn the fame of the dead, but simply to 
defend the living from partial strictures. ‘The only just infer- 
ence, as we conceive, to be drawn from the honest confession of 
Caillié, as of Riley and Park, touches, not the authenticity of 
the work at large, but the accuracy of some of its details. In- 
deed, it furnishes an explanation of such discrepancies,—gen- 
erally quite too trifling for notice,—as are to be found in this 
narrative, so obvious and so sufficient, as altogether to do away 
in our mind the necessity of requiring any other. Its 
reputation ought therefore to stand better with these discre- 
pancies than without them, and such we apprehend to be ac- 
tually the case. A critical authority, of the first rank, has in- 
deed admitted that they are just such as might be expected 
from the manner in which the notes were ostensibly made and 


collected. 


* See Preface to his first Journal. 

ib Memoir of Park, by the Editor of his Second Journal. London: 
1825. 
t Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XI. 1830. 
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_ Our remarks on the notes might do away the necessity of 
examining the alleged incongruities alluded to, one by one ; but 
to admit that there are such things, without showing to 
some extent what they are, would be doing justice to neither 
of the parties concerned. For one example, then :—‘ As to 
the natural history of the animal kingdom, in this most prolific 
of all the regions of the world in various kinds of wild animals, 
he never had the luck to encounter one!’ Nor do we recol- 
lect that Riley,—or even Lander, who was rather more in 
duty bound to hear and see every thing according to formula, 
—ever had the good fortune to be encountered by a wild 
animal of any description, save the hippopotami of the Niger. 
Had poor Caillié consulted popularity with as much shrewd- 
ness as that ‘ second Psalmanazar,’ the scrupulous Mr. Adams, 
(who said that the King of ‘Timbuctoo was the only merchant 
in the city,) he would perhaps have inserted in his Journal, at 
leisure, the famous four tusks, all growing out of the under 
jaw of an elephant twenty feet high,—or peradventure of that 
other truly remarkable wild beast which had ‘a hollow in its 
back like a pocket.’* Caillié has at least the merit of forging 
no natural history, and of making no claims in this department 
on his reader’s credulity. ‘I shall leave behind me,’ he 
modestly observes, ‘immense discoveries to be made, especial- 
ly in geography and natural history ; what I have suffered 
ought by no means to discourage future adventurers.’ As 
megane as it is true! 

ut Caillié practised a deception on his conductors and the 
natives among whom he travelled. He assumed a Mahom- 
etan garb and air; carried half of an old Koran about with 
him, and studied the same most devoutly,—in public ; and 
told a story about his having been born of Arabian parents in 
Egypt, taken to France in his infancy, and brought to Senegal 
and emancipated by his master. The Quarterly intimates 
that this deception ought to prejudice the reader against the 
whole narrative of Caillié. ‘The Foreign Review, much more 
charitably, if not reasonably, condescends to make it a ques- 
tion, whether the policy he adopted was on the whole a bet- 
ter one than it would have been to ‘boldly confront’ the ad- 
mitted ‘ perils of his undertaking,’ like Denham, Clapperton, and 
Laing ; but decides in favor of the Englishmen. Theirs, clear- 


* Adams’s Narrative. 
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ly, was tlie more dignified course, and for them perhaps the 
most politic ; but the comparison is far from doing justice to 
Caillié’s good sense,--which appears to be the only matter 
in question. ‘The English travellers have generally gone under 
the auspices of Government,—-well equipped, and often with 
considerable force,—iti fact actually ‘ prepared. to act with res- 
olution’ in practice, as well in the theory of the Review. As 
to Denham and Clapperton, for example ;—those enterprising 
penioaten began their journey at Tripoli, where, as Professor 

amiéson expresses it,* the Bashaw was ‘ disposed to renew his 
protection to any mission which Britain might send.’ Nor could 
arly protection have been more efficient ; for ‘the influence of 
this petty prince and the terror of his name are almost un- 
bounded in the greatest kingdom of Central Africa.’— It is a 
matter of surprise amorig them, that he has not ere now com- 
pelled all Europe to embrace the Mahometan faith. —And 
again, ‘ he could assure the English, that for any but physical 
obstacles, they might travel as safely from Tripoli to Bornou, 
as from Edinburgh to London.’ Naturally enough, ‘ under the 
confidence irispired by these circumstances,’ Government pre- 

ared anothér expedition, ‘and without difficulty procured a 
fresh band of adventurers who undertook to brave all its perils,’ 
of course in that capacity of Englishmen and Christians, 
which, under the circumstances, constituted their whole secu- 
rity. Little need of stibterfuge, indeed, had a party which, 
leaving the coast with such auspices, began their journey 
from Mourzouk through the Desert with a travelling force of 
two hundred and ten mounted Arabs, beside the English, and 
to say nothing of their being escorted out of that large city ‘by 
nearly every inhabitant who could muster a horse.’ Now, 
Caillié, we venture tO presume, would have considered the 
company of this caravan, and perhaps the Bashaw’s favor, or 
even the authority of his own Government, quite equivalent to 
the leaves of the old Koran. 

As it was,—without retinue, without arms, without even a 
beast of burden, and without authority or security of any kind 
from any source,—he was about to traverse a vast territory, in- 
habited by those wild wandering tribes of Moors who, in Park’s 
time, had never seen a white man before Ais arrival at Benown, 
but were taught ‘to regard the Christian name with incon- 


* Discovery and Adventure in Africa. 
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ceivable abhorrence, and to consider it as lawful to murder a 
European as to kill a dog.’ ‘The melancholy fate of Major 
Houghton,’ adds that traveller, ‘and the treatment I experi- 
enced during my confinement among them, will, I trust, serve 
as a warning to future travellers to avoid this district,,—which 
Caillié could not do, for reasons already stated. Elsewhere 
Park describes these Moors as ‘the most bigoted and intol- 
erant of all the nations on the earth ;’ and as combining a blind 
negro superstition with the treachery and cruelty of the 
Arabs. Now the question is, was it best for Caillié to encoun- 
ter these people,—setting aside the less ferocious negro Mahom- 
etans in other sections,—as a Christian or as one of their own 
sect ; and it must be considered at least a fair occasion for an 
honest doubt, even though the alternative adopted in the pres- 
ent case were not deemed to be altogether justified beyond a 
controversy by the fate of Houghton and the testimony of 
Park. Riley’s book, if Caillié ever saw it, would hardly ope- 
rate against hisresolution. As for the last victim, Major Ege 
the unhappy termination of Ais career was of course unknown 
to him when he formed it. 

After all, does not the experience of Caillié justify his rea- 
soning in the most conclusive manner? We think it does. 
We think no one can follow him in his narrative, without being 
struck with the benefits which resulted from his good judgment 
in this matter. Not only was he permitted to traverse the 
country of the most bigoted Mahometans in the world, 
whose hands were yet red with the blood of his predeces- 
sors, but entertained, caressed, furnished with the most favor- 
able opportunities of observation, and, especially during his long 
illness at Timé, (which, under other circumstances, must have 
been fatal to him,) secured against want and harm, ‘ 4 couvert 
sous l’égide de Mahomet.’* At Jenné he paid off his faithful old 
guide, deans, with a pair of scissors, three sheets of paper, 
and other small matters, amounting to the total value of five 
Jrancs. ‘The old man,’ he adds, ‘had furnished a part of 
my subsistence on the journey ; and I had made him trifling 
presents of damaged cloth, now and then: J think it is not 
easy to traverse Africa at a cheaper reckoning.’ We think 


SO too. 


* Vol. II. p. 5. ‘Enfin je me trouvais assez bien avec ces bonnes 
gens,’ &c. p. 7. 
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One word on the matter of stratagem, as it bears upon 
authenticity. Could the Quarterly be ignorant that every 
traveller in Africa, English or otherwise, has thought proper 
to resort to it? Park played the hypocrite so far on one 
occasion, as to get his livelihood for a long time by writing 
saphies. Hornemann, who was sent out by the African As- 
sociation of London on the recommendation of Professor Blu- 
menbach and the endorsement of Sir Joseph Banks, studied 
Arabic for the express purpose of supporting the character of 
an Arabic Moslem, ‘ under which he hoped to escape the ef- 
fects of that ferocious bigotry, which had opposed so fatal a 
bar to the progress of his predecessors ;’ * and it is well known 
that a little beyond Siwah, his disguise, and the particularly 
zealous Mahometanism with which he confronted his —. 
pursuers, were, in a most fearful emergency, the means of pre- 
serving his life. Roentgen took precisely the same course. 
The game which Major Denham had the good sense to prac- 
tise on the silly old Sheik of Kouka was by no means equally 
indispensable, though perhaps not much more of a crime. 

Caillié has in fine but followed the advice of Beaver, the 
intrepid and experienced conductor of the ill-fated Bulama 
expedition, who gives, in his African Memoranda,t ‘the 
requisites in a European who intends exploring the interior of 
Africa with much probability of success.’ These are, he says, 

_ fa complexion not differing much from that of a Moor, and a 
— residence of from three to four years on the northern part of 
Africa, between Morocco, Tangier, &c., which would give 
a tolerable knowledge of the language, commerce and man- 
ners of these people. ‘The Mandingo language should also be 
acquired, especially by those who explore from the west. 
Thus qualified, one might always pass for a Moor!’ ‘These 
precautions, adds Beaver, if attended to, ‘may hereafter be of 
use to some person who may wish to make discoveries in that 
quarter.’ So the able Editor of the second Journal of Park 
suggests, that if the practice of sending out single individuals 
to traverse Africa be continued, it would perhaps be better 
‘to employ Mahometan travellers.’ Mr. Jackson lays more 
stress on the necessity of a disguise than all the others. And 
et Caillié is reproached for not following the example of 
Park, Houghton, and Major Laing! 
But again :—‘ The poor man,’ our unfortunate Frenchman, 
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* Jamieson’s ‘ Discovery and Adventure in Africa.’ 
+ London: 1805. 
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speaks of Cabra (near Timbuctoo) as being situated on one of 
two divisions of the Niger, at a distance of three miles from 
its port :—The Quarterly thinks Major Laing ‘ will tell us’ that 
it was built ‘on the very banks of the great river Niger or Jo- 
liba!’ Caillié uses the common teri canal, in speaking of the 
narrow stream between the town and the port :—his Reviewer 
considers it very singular, ‘2f he means an artificial one’ in the 
centre of Africa. ‘Ihe traveller says, the little port of Cabra 
is ‘ very dirty and full of mud: ’—Major Laing is cited against 
him, who calls Cabra ‘a neat town.’ Precious criticisms 
these, in good sooth! But Jet us not withhold the conclu- 
sion:—We are not sure, however, whether by the port M. 
Caillié may not mean only the harbor, for he says in another 
lace, ‘I went to take a view of the interior of the village. 
he streets are narrow but neat!’ Such nonsense, with due 
deference be it spoken, unravels itself in the handling. 

Caillié received certain information respecting the fate of 
Laing, from a person who passed himself off as the host of that 
gentlemdn during his stay at ‘Timbuctoo; and he simply 
enough retails the whole of this information for the truth. 
This, too, leads his Reviewer ‘ to suspect strongly M. Caillié’s 
accuracy in general,’ though it only shows, we conceive, that, 
like all other travellers, the ‘ poor man’ was occasionally 
liable to mistake a rumor,—which, however, he states as a ru- 
mor,—for a fact.* 

Caillié says that the government of Timbuctoo is hereditary ; 
butin another connexion, that ‘ there is no regular government,’ 
the king ruling like a father among children, &c.:—and 
thereupon he is pronounced ‘strangely confused in all his 
statements ;’ and the Reviewer brings against him a servant 
of the late Mr. Tyrwhit, who is said to have been at Timbuc- 
too, and to report that the government of the city is adminis- 
tered by four persons. ‘This is not the only instance in which 
Caillié’s statements are made to yield, as a matter of course, 
to the statements of any body else. For example, he estimates 
the population of ‘Timbuctoo at ten or iwelve thousand ; but 
an Arab author, says the Reviewer, observes, ‘ it is the largest 


* The Landers met at Layaba a character, named Ducoo, very like 
this communicative host. ‘The priest,’ says the Journal for Oct. 2d, 
1830, ‘ boasts an acquaintance with the late unfortunate Major Laing, 
and affirms that he was near the spot at the time of that gentleman’s 
death,’ &c. | 
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eity that God has-ever created,’—and that decides the matter 
at once. As to the confusion between Caillié’s own state- 
ments, we confess ourselves unable to perceive what is meant by 
the charge ; the ‘irregularity’ of the government being clear- 
ly explained in the context as nothing more or less than what 
is almost universal among the African governments, hereditary 
or otherwise. Untrammelled by constitutions and codes, 
the sovereign’s mode of ruling depends upon his personal 
temperament and talent, and upon the general character of his 

ople. ‘The succession is tolerably well settled; the admin- 
istration is a matter of accident.* As for the Timbuctoo man, 
—prince, governor, or whatever one may choose to call him, 
—we should add that Caillié says he is black. But ‘being 
a Foulah or Fellata,’ adds the Reviewer, ‘he was probably as 
white or nearly so as M. Caillié himself.’ This may pass bet- 
ter, perhaps, as a compliment than as a criticism. Lander 
expressly states, that ‘ these people [the Falatahs] are either of 
a swarthy complexion, or black as soot.’ 

The account of Timbuctoo, given by our traveller, who 
tarried there fourteen days, is complained of as meagre, and so 
indeed we confess it is. We were somewhat disappointed 
ourselves mm this matter, especially on recalling to mind the 
monstrously extravagant descriptions of the city which have 
formerly been received with implicit if not unsatisfied credulity. 
But this is surely no fault of Caillié’s. ‘Omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico,’ has always been the way of the world ; and the Moors 
and Arabs, from whom these accounts have been almost exclu- 
sively obtained, are as much as any other people disposed to 
make a good story from a small stock, particularly when they 
give information to Christians, and in cases which involve 
their own interest or pride. Few travellers, indeed, have there 
been upon most parts of the African continent, who might not 
confess with as much honesty as the Landers ;—‘ They [the 
| eople and kings of Booss& and its adjoining state] have 
| layed with us as if we were great dolls; we have been driven 
| about like shuttle-cocks ; we have been to them first a gazing- 
| stock, and are now no doubt their laughing-stock, perhaps 
| their mockery ; we have been their admiration,—their buffoons, 
| their wonder and scorn,—a by-word and a jest,’ &c. 
| 


* So Richard Lander says of Rabba,—‘ the regal re is despotic, 
ereditary. 


though exercised with mildness, and the succession 
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The principal inconsistencies in Caillié’s account of Tim- 
buctoo, itself, are described as follows. 

1. The city is said to be without walls: to which it is suffi- 
cient to add, in the language of the Foreign Review, that ‘it 
never had any.’ Mr. Jackson says it is without walls, and so 
does the immaculate Simon Cocke himself. 

2. ‘The amount of population, as stated by M. Caillié, 
militates against all our notions,’ &c.: and Walckenaer is cited, 
who gives the city one hundred thousand inhabitants ; and then 
the Arab wise man, who thinks it ‘ the largest city which God 
has evercreated.’ The authorities are well coupled, and nodoubt 
the latter is the ancestor, not only of the former, but of along line 
of descendants of much the same character. So, Sidi Hamet 
told Riley it was six times as large as Swearah, tip contained 
about thirty-six thousand inhabitants ;)—as also that the king 
wore red slippers, and his courtiers white breeches. But to be 
serious,—what recent authentic accounts are there, which mili- 
tate with Caillié’s? Mr. Gray Jackson, says the Foreign Re- 
view, does not allow more than fifty thousand, ‘ which other 
and more modern estimates reduce to much less,’—and this 
too, was an estimate formed from hearsay information, which 
also made the circumference twelve miles, that is, the area nine 
times as much as the estimate of Caillié. M.Graberg de Hem- 
s0, who was the first to expose the imposture of ‘ Adams,’— 
and who, as the Swedish Consul at Tripoli, has enjoyed the 
most favorable opportunity of collecting facts in the premises, 
as well as correcting falsehoods,—was told by a merchant 
Sheik of Cadamis, who had performed several journeys to 
Timbuctoo, and had repeatedly resided there for a year at one 
time, that the place was certainly not more populous than 
Tripoli. M. Hemso suggests that this estimate might be ex- 
clusive of the transitory population, which was greatest during 
the season when the caravans arrived ; but that suggestion 
hardly consists with the merchant’s plain statement, although 
a similar remark might be made of Caillié’s estimate with ap- 
parent propriety. He expressly states that he saw but little 
commerce going on in the city; and the fair inference is, that 
he either saw the population in its minimum state, or that the 
trade and importance of the place have materially declined 
within some fifteen or twenty years. Probably both supposi- 
tions are correct; and indeed the latter circumstance seems to 
admit of but little doubt. Even the learned editor of Adams’s 
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narrative admits that Timbuctoo has become ‘a mere tributa- 
ry dependency of a kingdom, which does not appear to have 
been known to Leo even by name.’ 

_ The authority of Major Laing would of course be highly 
satisfactory, had any documents of his touching this point 
come to our hands. ‘The Quarterly very indefinitely says, 
that ‘he found it [‘Timbuctoo] to answer all the expectations 
he had formed of it, except as to its size, which he states to 
be four miles in circumference ;’ ‘ a space,’ adds the Reviewer, 
‘which, if fully built upon, might very well contain the number 
that has usually been assigned to Timbuctoo.’ Caillié says 
the circumference may be three miles ; so that the truth may 
be supposed to lie between the two travellers. And this is 
being accurate enough for an African city. ‘Take a heap of 
cabins in your hand,’ said a Moor who wished to give an idea 
of the place to M. Lesseps, the French Consul-General at 
Tunis, ‘cast them into the air, let them fall upon the ground,— 
and you will see Timbuctoo.’ * 

As to the Reviewer’s method of occupying the ground of 
Timbuctoo in such a manner as to make it contain the de- 
sired number at which he commences his calculation, we must 
be permitted to say that it appears to us only a handsome md 
of giving up his point, and it need not therefore be pressed. 
It is well known, that not the ground of one African city in 
fifty is any thing like ‘fully built upon;’ and even if it were 
built upon, with such one-floored huts, with ample courts, as not 
only Timbuctoo but most other places of Central Africa 
are known to consist of,—as perhaps it is,—the estimate 
which makes it, with all its caravan population, equal to 
Tripoli, must be considered abundantly liberal. Caillié makes 
the city of Jenné nearly as large as Timbuctoo. Sansanding 
would seem, from other accounts, to be rather larger. And as 
to the more southern cities on the Niger, the Journal of the 
Landers may satisfy any one, that at least half a dozen of 
them must be places of incomparably more consequence than the 
central city of Soudan.’ Egga, for example, according to their 
account, ‘is four miles long by two broad, and well built upon,’ 
and yet several more populous towns are mentioned in the 
Journal, within a few pages of this. Clapperton makes the 
circumference of Kano, the greatest commercial city of Cen- 


* Foreign Review. 
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tral Africa, fifteen miles, and yet estimates the population at 
only thirty or forty thousand. 

Again ;—Sidi Hamet told Riley that he accompanied a car- 
avan from Timbuctoo down the Niger, first travelling six days 
east, and then over fifty days in a southerly ‘direction, till they 
came to a city which he calls Wassanah. ‘Here:accounts were 
given them of expeditions which descended the river, with 
slaves, three months, first south and then west, where the 
found pale people with large boats und guns which made a 
noise like thunder. ‘There are strong marks of authenticity 
in this narrative. ‘The river was unquestionably the Niger. 
What particular city Hamet refers to under the name of Was- 
sanah, admits of some doubt. We are inclined to think it was 
Rabba, which the Landers call an ‘immensely large, populous 
and flourishing town,’ an emporium for a vast neighboring ter- 
ritory, and regularly communicating with Timbuctoo to this 
day. The market is well sapplied with slaves ; and these 
are sometimes purchased there ‘ by people inhabiting a country 
situated a good way down the Niger, and from thence they 
are delivered from hand to hand till they at length reach the 
sea.’ t—Here, then, is the head of the slave commerce with 
the Europeans. Ivory is now a staple in the Rabba market ; 
and Hamet says that, in this region for the first time, he met 
with the animals which furnish it. The neighboring country, 
and the villages opposite and below, correspond in the two 
descriptions. Wassanah is built ‘near the bank of the river, 
which runs past it nearly south,’ and is quite wide, with high- 
lands on both sides, ‘ though not very near ;’* and Rabba is 
‘built on the slope of a gently rising hill, at the foot of which 
runs the Niger, with a breadth of two miles.’ + 

The distance of the two places would seem to be about the 
same from certain remarkable rapids in the river above, which 
appear from the descriptions, respectively, to be those between 
Boossa and Yaoorie. Hamet speaks of the Wassanah boats, 
‘made of great trees, cut off and hollowed out, that will hold 
ten, fifteen or twenty negroes ;’ and the Landers say, ‘ the ca- 
noes made here are particular of description, very much resem- 
bling an English punt, and generally formed from a single log.’ 
Not to pursue. the speculation farther, the differences be- 
tween the two descriptions are such as are readily accounted 


* Riley. + See Landers’ Journal. 
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for by the recent usurpation of the Falatahs. Now, Hamet 
estimates the population of Wassanah at twice that of Tim- 
buctoo ; so that, identifying his city with Rabba, and following 
as well as we can the rather vague description of the latter 
furnished by the Landers, who consider it the second city in 
the Falatah dominions, we should conclude that Caillié’s esti- 
mate of Timbuctoo would have applied quite accurately even 
in Hamet’s time, when the population was perhaps nearly at 
its maximum. 

3. The French traveller states, that the people of this 
city are Mahometans ; on which the Foreign Review remarks, 
that the dominant religion having been Paganism a few years 
back, it seems improbable that so complete a change should 
have taken place thus suddenly. 

This is one of those points in which a man like our traveller, 
—entertained exclusively by Mahometans,—tarrying in the 
eee but a fortnight,—and occupied much of the time in taking 

is esquisses naives, as M. Jomard does him the honor to 
call them,—might naturally enough fall into an error. But 
we cannot regard either the premises or the conclusion of the 
Reviewer as decisive. He in the first place takes it for granted 
that Paganism has been the ‘dominant religion.’ Now all our 
accounts of Timbuctoo during the three centuries beginning 
with Leo Africanus, certainly favor an hypothesis just the re- 
verse of this. Leohimself speaks of a magnificent regal mosque ; 
and Marmol, the Spaniard, found the government of the city 
in the hands of the Sheriff, Mahomet. A French account 
of Timbuctoo, of the date of 1764, cited by the Editor of 
Adams in his Appendix, as having been accurately drawn 
up by the Governor of Senegal, states without qualification that 
the inhabitants are Arabs.* Still, it appears probable that 
the true commercial as well as civil policy of perfect tolera- 
tion to all sects,—excepting perhaps Christians,—has been ob- 
served at all times. Park was told bya merchant at Benown, 
that it would not do for him to visit Timbuctoo,—* Christians 
were looked upon there as the Devil’s children, and enemies 
to the Prophet.’ At Silla, where he took great pains to gaint 
authentic information, he tells us that ‘ the hopes of acquiring 
wealth, and zeal for propagating their religion, have filled this 
extensive city with Moors and Mahometan converts; the 


* Park Phil. Edition, p, 248, 
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king himself and all the chief officers of state are Moors; and 
they are said to be more severe and intolerant in their _ princi- 
= than any other of the Moorish tribes in this part of Africa. 
was informed by a venerable old negro, that when he first 
visited ‘Timbuctoo, he took up his lodging at a sort of public 
inn, the landlord of which, when he conducted him to his hut, 
spread a mat on the floor, saying,—‘If you are a Mussulman, 
you are my friend,—sit down; if you are a Kafir, you are my 
slave, and with this rope I will lead you to market.”’* Mr. 
Jackson says that the government, in his time, was reported 
to be in the hand of a divan of twelve men ‘learned in the 
Koran,’ and that all Jews visiting the city were cbliged to be- 
come Mahometans. So, M. Dupuis believed, years since, 
in the existence of mosques and the prevalence of Mahom- 
etanism at Timbuctoo. On the whole, the latter would 
seem to have been uniformly an established religion from time 
immemorial ; add to which, that the Falatahs haverecently inva- 
ded the city and assumed the government of it,—as all authori- 
ties seem to admit,—and Caillié’s statement would appear on the 
whole to be at least the most plausible he could make. ‘ This,’ 
say the Landers, ‘is another of the effects of the Falatahs’ 
spreading their conquests over the country, Wherever they 
become masters, the Mahometan religion follows.’ Again,— 
(even the Quarterly admits that Timbuctoo is — by one 
of these people :)—simply, ‘in consequence of Ederesa having 
relinquished his authority in favor of Mallam Dembo, his subjects 
have become Mahometans, and this faith will no doubt short- 
ly spread through Yarriba.’+ But enough upon this point. 
On the whole, none of the objections made to the personal 
narrative of Caillié appear to us to possess much weight, 
while many of them are really too trifling for notice. It is 
needless to speculate upon the causes of so violent an assault 
upon his authenticity im any direction; but most of them, 
we may safely say, have rather more connexion in their origin 
with the circumstances under which the Journal was ‘ got up,’ 


* The same authority describes Genné (Jenné) as situated between 
the Niger and one of its branches ‘like an island.’ Park’s information 
on this point was contradictory, and we have no other worthy of men- 
tion. Yet Caillié’s statement, which agrees mainly with the Governor’s, 
is bluntly discredited by his Reviewer. 

+ Landers’ Journal, Oct. 17th, 1830. 
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than with the intrinsic character of the materials furnished by 
Caillié. 

In regard to the Geographical Memoir, the map, and other 
scientific matter, which may be considered appendages to the 
narrative, we are free to say, with the Quarterly and Foreign 
Reviews, that we do not receive them as valuable additions to 
our knowledge of the African continent, come from, what 
source they may. Caillié was not sufficiently qualified to 
make accurate observations or calculations of a scientific na- 
ture, to be implicitly followed in opposition to those of 
Rennell, Park and others who preceded him. Besides, he 
had no astronomical instruments, and no watch; and his dis- 
tances were estimated from experiments previously made at 
Sierra Leone, where he accustomed himself to traverse a meas- 
ured space, and observe the time which it occupied. The 
latitude and longitude of 'Timbuctoo, in particular, remain to 
be settled upon. data of a different description from these. 

But, whatever be said of portions of the work which depend 
for their value on complete scientific accuracy, we see no rea- 
son forthe sentence which the Foreign Review pronounces 
upon Caillié, of being morally disabled from all future authen- 
ticity, —especially since that respectable authority does not 
hesitate to receive the whole of his ‘personal narrative’ as 
genuine and authentic. ‘This admission alone,—and we do not 
see how they could honestly admit less,—apparently furnishes 
a method, which they nevertheless think is wanting, ‘ by which 
to separate the true statements of M. Caillié from the fabri- 
cations of his Editor.’ How these are to rob the intrepid 
traveller of the credit of what he has done, or of the possibili- 
ty of doing something more hereafter, we do not perceive. 
It would seem, on the contrary, as the Reviewer would fain 
hope, that ‘with more ample means and adequate instruction, 
(in which it were unjust to himself to forget his deficiency) 
‘great benefit may yet accrue to science’ from his exertions, 
maugre both the esquisses naives, and the observation of Orion. 
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Art. Ill—Popular Education. 
1. The Political Class Book, intended to instruct the higher 


Branches in Schools, in the Origin, Nature and Use of 


Political Power. By Counsellor 
at Law. Boston. 1830. 

2. The Moral Class Book, or the Law of Morals derived 
from the Created Universe, and from Revealed Religion, 
Intended for Schools. By the Same. Boston. 1830. 


The diffusion of knowledge among the mass of mankind is 
the grand feature of the present age. The history of the 
nineteenth century, if all auguries do not disappoint us, will be 
a history of the effects of popular education. Even if war, 
to a certain extent, must, unhappily, be the school ; if tactics 
must be one of the lessons, yet under this rough and stern 
tuition the general mind will advance ; for it is not difficult to 
foresee that the wars of the nineteenth century, if they must 
come, will be wars of the oppressed many against the oppres- 
sive few, wars of the people against despotism, wars of indi- 
vidual man against official man. They will be, as has been 
said, wars of opinion. And the grand opinion on which the 
history of this age will be based, the great characteristic idea, 
the secretly working, but strong and controlling philosophy 
of the age, the germ of its chief developments will be found, 
as we believe, in a regard, never before paid, to individual man. 
Not, as in the Grecian philosophy, to the ideal man, honored 
in theory and bodied forth in beautiful creations of art, while 
man himself was left sepneans and oppressed ; but to the per- 
sonal, actual being. Yes, we believe that the sublime age is 
approaching, which is to place man in his just position amidst 
the material and social works of God; which is to give full 
development to the great idea that man, simple man,—not 
any fiction of feudal and artificial society,—not the king, the 
prince, the noble, the priest, the official being, the creature 
of forms, but that man himself and by himself is to be the 
central, the ultimate, the engrossing object of attention; that 
he is to be protected, provided for, educated ; that he is to be 
made intelligent, free, religious, virtuous, happy ; and that 
this is the very end of society, government, jurisprudence, 
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theology, art, labor, and whatsoever pertains to the combined 
power and action of the world. 

But this elevation in importance of man as man, this ele- 
vation of the mass of mankind to knowledge and power, is 
held by many to be a step full of danger. We have said that 
the general diffusion of knowledge is the grand feature of the 
age. We will now add, that the relation which knowledge 
bears to political liberty is one of the most important practical 
subjects which the age presents to us. ‘This relation we pro- 
pose to examine, and we will then proceed to consider what 
education should be, in order to be adapted to the condition 
of a free people, or to the purpose of promoting and securing 
political freedom. 

The relation of knowledge to freedom, then, to proceed 
to the examination of it, is, as we maintain, immediate, 
strong, and indissoluble. It is the relation of cause to effect. 
Knowledge will invariably and inevitably produce freedom. 
The question, whether a people shall be educated, amounts to 
the fr question, whether they shall be free. 

This we argue from the very nature of the human mind. 
It is the effect of knowledge to give the mind a sense of its 
own value. The feeling of its own ultimate and personal im- 
portance springs from education with equal directness and cer- 
tainty. A mind, under this training of knowledge, becomes 
conscious of itself, conscious of what itself is, and, from thence, 
intuitively conscious of its own intrinsic worth. Just in pro- 
portion as any mind possesses this conviction, it must feel that 
it was made not merely for relative objects, not merely for 
political uses, not merely to act its part in the machinery of a 
state ; but that it was made for purposes of which the state is 
the instrument, for purposes terminating in itself, for improve- 
ment, for virtue, for happiness. ‘The power of this conviction 
is expansive ; as truly so as that of any element in nature, 
and it is as mighty and irresistible. ‘The mind possessing this 
sense of its own worth and destiny, will demand freedom to 
act for those great ends which God and nature have established 
as the ultimate ends of its existence. It will not be a slave 
to any political institution, but will hold the institution to be 
its servant, investing it, indeed, with power, but with only so 
much power as is necessary to make it a useful servant. It 
will cease to respe¢t, and at length to tolerate, any government, 
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but such as ministers to its improvement, virtue and happiness. 
If an intelligent being would not build a habitation or plan a 
village full of obstructions to his movement and progress in its 
passages and thoroughfares, so neither will he build a fabric of 
overnment bearing this character. And if such a being, who 
found himself amidst such inconveniences of a merely local sit- 
uation, would strive toremedy them ; how much more will he 
strive to reform the evils and errors of government. Political re- 
form is no creature of temporary circumstances and impulses, but 
it is the steady and strong demand of every enlightened commu- 
nity. ‘The tendency to it is irresistible. It is the tendency of 
thought,—of mind,—of an agent endowed with invincible ener- 
gies, of an agent which, when once awakened and aroused to 
action, can never be lulled to sleep again. ‘The power of the 
mind, in such circumstances, we repeat, is expansive. It will 
penetrate the surrounding mass of institutions and forms, gently 
insinuating itself into them, and swelling and moulding them 
at its pleasure; or being pent up, it will reveal itself in the out- 
breakings of popular tumult, or in ‘ the earthquake voice’ of 
revolution. 
ain, the mind of a people, in proportion as it is educated, 
will not only feel its own value, but will also perceive its 
rights. We speak now of those palpable rights which are re- 
cognised by all free states ; for there is, as we think and will 
soon undertake to show, a higher ‘estimate of human rights, to 
which knowledge and reflection will yet lead. But the palpa- 
ble rights of men, those of personal security, of property and 
of the free and unembarrassed pursuit of individual welfare, it 
is obviously impossible to conceal from an educated and read- 
ing people. Such a people rises at once above the condition 
of feudal tenants. It is. no longer part and parcel of the soil 
it cultivates or defends. It directs its attention to the laws 
and institutions that govern it. It compels public office to 
give an account of itself. It strips off the veil of secrecy from 
the machinery of power. The mystericus budget of national ex- 
penses is opened, and its details are spread before the public eye. 
How much is levied for war, how much for internal improvements 
and for what improvements of this character, how much for the 
support of public officers, of magistrates, of kings and royal 
families, how much for pensions and sinecures,—all this is known. 
And when all this is spread abroad in newspaper details, when it 
is thus carried to the firesides of a whole people, of a people 
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that can read ; when the estimate is freely made, of what the 
government tax levies upon the daily board, and upon apparel, 
and upon every comfort of life, can it be doubted that such a 
people will demand and obtain an influence in affairs that so 
vitally concern it? This would be freedom. When gov- 
ernment is a fair expression of the aggregate mind of acountry, 
there is perfect political freedom. If enlightened human na- 
ture will not demand this, then there is no index by which we 
may know it. If we cannot be sure that it will demand this, 
struggle for it, fight for it, gain it, by little and little perhaps, 
but inevitably gain it,—then it is certain that neither philosophy 
nor history teaches us any thing. 

We say, nor history; for the truth is, that history most 
fully confirms the position we have taken. ‘The most en- 
lightened nations in the world have been the freest nations. 

he steps of freedom are ever to be found in the path of light ; 
in the broad path, let it be observed, however, where the sun 
of knowledge has shone upon the whole mass of the people, 
and not necessarily where a single taper has shone from the 
scholastic cloister, or from the study of the secluded phtloso- 

her. ‘These indeed are radiating points, and they tend to 
spread lights ; but it is only where this result is obtained, by 
whatever means ; it is only among nations the most enlight- 
ened in the whole body and mass of their population, that ihe 
greatest freedom is alleged by us to have existed. Of this 
truth, the history of Grecian civilization furnishes a familiar 
example. If weascend to times more ancient, the only instance 
of political freedom is found in the Hebrew Commonwealth. 
And although we hear much of the learning of Egypt, yet it 
cannot be doubted, whether we consider the institutions, the 
laws, the usages, the theology or the popular literature of the 
Hebrews, that they must have been in the body and in their 
best days a more enlightened people than the Egyptians were. 
The wisdom of Solomon was not of that vague and half-fic- 
titious, nor of that merely religious character, which is com- 


-monly ascribed to him; but it consisted very much of popu- 


lar common sense, and useful learning. He was a proverb- 
ialist, a poet, and a naturalist. ‘The cast of his productions 
and the kind of knowledge he cultivated sufficiently appear 
from the brief catalogue given in our Bibles. ‘He spake,’ we 
are informed, that is he wrote, ‘three thousand proverbs; and his 
songs were a thousand and five. And he spake of trees, from 
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the cedar that is in Lebanon, to the hyssop that springeth out 
of the wall ; he spake also,’—-still meaning that he wrote,—what 
now indeed is lost to us, ‘ of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things and of fishes.’ 

If we now come to the history of modern civilization, it bears 
witness to our position, at every step. Just in proportion as 
education has been carried down among the mass of any peo- 
ple, has it demanded, and with such exceptions as circumstan- 
ces always will create has it obtained, civil liberty. Wherever 
the schoolmaster has been abroad, the political reformer has 
invariably followed. The successive struggles for freedom in 
England, the growing demands for reform in its constitution, 
have always kept pace with the increasing intelligence of 
the people ; and it requires no gift of prophecy to predict other 
demands of the same nature. We would not, indeed, offer 
the intelligence of any people in pledge for the propriety of 
all its requisitions ; because this tendency of human nature, 
like every other, is liable to error. We might even venture 
to say, that in some cases, the extent of the demand will be 
in an inverse ratio to the intelligence that makes it; that is to 
say, it may very well happen, that in proportion as any people 
is intelligent, wise and reflecting, the changes they demand 
will be less violent and sudden. Still the general tendency 
of the diffusion of knowledge to the spread of liberal principles 
is unquestionable. 

This tendency, in fine, has been most fully illustrated 
among ourselves. ‘The revolutionary struggle, as has often been 
said, was a contest for principle ; for a principle almost theo- 
retical. ‘There was no grievous and grinding oppression to 
complain of. But there was an erroneous principle asserted, 
a dangerous precedent put forth, and we fought against it, as if it 
were against the rack and the dungeon. ‘That spirit sprung 
from the intelligence of the people. It was not a mere arbi- 
trary fashion of thinking which we had got in this country. 
It was the offspring of thought, of reflection, of reading. It 
sprung from our schools. ‘These are our walls of defence 
against the encroachments of arbitrary power. ‘These are 
the nurseries of that free spirit which nothing can conquer. 
May they ever fulfil their high vocation ! 

Obvious as these reflections may be, on the tendencies of 
knowledge, they serve at least one useful purpose ; they show 
what the question is, about free institutions. ‘They bring that 
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question within a very narrow compass. ‘They present to 
every doubter about liberal principles of government, a clear 
and naked alternative. He must choose freedom, or ignorance. 
He must hail the progress of civil liberty, or he must call back, 
again to brood over the world, the night of the dark ages. 
Those who, some years ago, took their stand against the dif- 
fusion of knowledge in England, were, on their principles, alto- 
gether in the right. ‘They said that projects for political 
reform would come, and projects for political reform have 
come. They said that the people would not be satisfied 
with things as they were, and the people are not satisfied. 
Let the advocates of things as they are, let the defenders of 
eae abuses look to it ; for, unless they can arrest the pro- 
gress of all knowledge, they cannot withstand the progress of 
improvement. They must, to be consistent, take decided 

round in this matter. They should have taken it long ago. 
They should have seen that light was fatal tothem. And, now, 
if they would do any thing effectually, they may be sure that 
no half-way measures will serve their turn. ‘Their true policy 
will endure no schools. ‘They must keep the people as ignorant 
as possible. Ignorance is safety, if it be not bliss ; and there is 
no other safety for the supporters of arbitrary rule. For them 
to permit one such dangerous post, as a school-house, to be 
built on their domain, is extreme stupidity, or miserable in- 
firmity of purpose, or a foolish concession to the spirit of the 
age. ‘This knowledge has a strange and fatal tendency to 
diffuse itself. A single spark of it may kindle a flame, which 
nothing can extinguish. ‘To educate one mind is to make an 
enemy, and an enemy that may yet marshal a host. 

We say again, that the question about free institutions is 
brought within a small compass. A man has only to decide, 
whether or not the human mind was made to be educated, 
made to be intelligent. If it was not, let it be resigned to any 
dominion, it matters little, what: the body is then, indeed, 
its prison and its house of bondage. But if it was made to be 
educated, then it was just as certainly made to be free. It 
was made, that is to say, with an irresistible tendency to im- 
provement, individual, social, political ; with an_ irresistible 
tendency in every member of the state to devise a system of 

overnment which shall equally favor all; which shall permit 
in all the free action that is compatible with the welfare of all. 
This follows as a matter of the clearest induction. It follows 
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as an inevitable conclusion from undeniable premises. A man 
may have his fears about this tendency ; or rather about this 
progress, in imperfect beings, from light to liberty. Every 
thoughtful man will have them. But the conclusion he must 
admit. And what is more, he must submit to the consequence. 
The age has come, we believe, which must bring the human 
character to this great trial. The course of popular education 
is set, the impulse is given, the progress is commenced ; and 
nothing can turn it back. As well might a man strive to turn 
back the progress of the day, because at its dawning he was 
alarmed at gigantic shadows, cast athwart the landscape, and 
at the flaming mountain-beacons touched with fire from heaven, 
and at the dread mutiny and conflict of the powers of light 
and darkness. ‘The dawning has come; the day is advancing, 
and it will move on, through whatever clouds and storms arise, 
to its noon-tide splendor. 

But we have yet something further to say of this progress. 
We believe that it tends to the development and action of 
yet higher principles of social freedom and mutual respect, 
than have ever been fairly recognised and fully received in 
any civilized community. Human rights, as they have been 
admitted in practice if not in theory, have hitherto been very 
palpable things. ‘They have been rights of property, or of 
personal security from outward violence and oppression. 
They have been rights, so to speak, of the body rather 
than of the mind. For such rights, it is, indeed, that men 
have fought many a bloody battle. But there is to be 
another conflict, bloodless perhaps, but bitter and sharp as 
that of battle, for the rights of the mind. What are they? 
We answer ; the toleration of all honest opinions, whether po- 
litical or religious ; and the claim for that just consideration in 
society which is chiefly due to character; to dignity of mind, 
rather than to dignity of condition; to personal qualities, 
rather than to adventitious circumstances. 

The one step must follow from the other; the advancement 
to mental, from the progress already made in physical liberty. 
It does most clearly follow as a matter of argument; and ar- 
guments, it is to be hoped, are every day becoming stronger 
things with the world than they have been. If they are not, 
the world is not advancing in intelligence and civilization, and 
gives itself more credit than it deserves. Suppose, now, to 
illustrate the argument in question, that society, in its sovereign 
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and irresistible power, should please to levy upon a certain 
class of men, who had acquired wealth by free and lawful in- 
dustry, contributions to the amount of a fourth part of their 
fortunes. Would not an outcry be immediately raised against 
this, as most intolerable oppression ? Could the most despotic 
government do any thing more tyrannical? But here is a class 
of men, let it be supposed on the other hand, who, in the 
free and lawful exercise of their reasoning, have arrived at the 
possession of certain opinions, political or religious; and the 
consequence is, that without any fault of theirs, without 
being able to resist the conclusions to which they have come, 
they are cut off, by society, from that which is dearer than 
property, their good name! ‘They are made odious! Their 
motives are misrepresented, their virtues decried, their conduct 
traduced, their private character given into the hands of parti- 
san defamers. Is this a state of freedom? Is this the Yberts 
which the mind justly claims for itself? Rather, has not the 
iron of the chain that was broken from the body, entered into 
the soul? Has not the work of freedom stopped short of its no- 
blest triumph? Freedom of opinion is not, indeed, exemption 
from attack. It is not exemption of any man’s character 
from fair scrutiny. It leaves open the question whether his 
opinions are honest; whether, in other words, they are his 
opinions, or only pretences, ‘or mere suggestions of interest, 
which to his own imagination he has clothed with the charac- 
ter of opinions. But if, without regard to these qualifications, 
the opinions of adverse parties are, as such, to be visited 
upon them as moral obliquities, if the public press will not 
respect the sanctity of private and domestic life, if neither 
reason nor conscience can have any sanctuary in which to act 
without the fear of this reproach, if this fear is yet bearin 
down, with paralyzing weight, upon the mind of the whole 
eople,—then, indeed, is there a liberty wherewith the world 
is to be made free, which is far beyond its present and boasted 
attainments. 

Next to the toleration which men will claim for their opin- 
ions, the consideration which they will demand in society is 
deserving of attention. Indeed, whether we choose to exam- 
ine it or not, the subject is forced upon our attention, and it 
presents itself as a subject full of difficulty. There is, from 
the very nature of things, a relation of inequality in society, 
which cannot be removed from it. It is involved in the very 
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condition of parents and children ; and it results just as inevi- 
tably from the condition of employers and the employed. 
But there are tokens too obvious to be mistaken, that even 
this necessary relation is passing through some important 
changes, that men are not satisfied to have it continue to be 
what it has been, that one class is demanding a consideration 
and influence greater than it has heretofore possessed. ‘There 
are popular ebullitions and revolutionary movements, more or 
less violent, in all the free countries throughout Christendom : 
the demand for improved constitutions in Prussia and in many 
of the German States, the change of government and the ab- 
olition of the hereditary peerage in France, the reform bill in 
England, which sprung from the general intelligence of the 
people, though it is advocated in higher quarters,—and finally, 
there are, in our own country, combinations of the employed 
to procure higher wages, political working-men’s parties, and 
fearful signs of resistance to the highest authority in the Fed- 
eral Union. Nor is this change passing only upon a large 
scale, where we can survey it, or much of it, at least, as a 
mere matter of speculation. It is coming home to our cities, 
and villages, and very dwellings. Aristocratical influence, and 
magisterial power, and parental authority, too, have been de- 
clining among us ever since the Revolution. There are aboli- 
tions of peerages in our towns; there are reform bills in 
our families ; and our children are educated so freely, as to 
threaten rebellions, if not combinations for securing their 
rights. 

There are, indeed, tendencies of this sort, which must be 
controlled and regulated, or society cannot exist ; tendencies 
to a radical reform, so radical, indeed, that if not restrained it 
will tear up every social institution by the roots, and leave 
nothing behind but disorder, waste, and ruin. But we confess, 
without intending to say any thing paradoxical, that we look 
to the very power which has given the impulse, to control it. 
That power, undoubtedly, is education, the diffusion of know- 
ledge, the spread, among nations, of juster information concern- 
ing the nature of human rights and the action of governments. 
Education, at present, is imperfect, and its result crude. 
The world, thus far, has only that ‘little knowledge’ which 
‘is a dangerous thing ;’ and deeper knowledge and reflection 


will ‘sober it again.’ But this topic will more properly 
fall under our consideration, when we come to examine the 
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kind of education, which will be necessary for the support and 
security of free institutions. All we say, at present, is, that 
knowledge, spread as it never was before among mankind, is 
tending to the development of new, and higher and more 
generous ideas of liberty. 

But if the effect of this is to modify even the natural and 
essential relations of society, we shall not hesitate to say, that 
the artificial distinctions which exist in the old world cannot 
stand before it. As the relation of man to man becomes more 
and more intellectual and moral, the feudal relation of noble- 
men and peasants, lords and commoners, must decline and 
verge towards extinction. How soon the event will take 
place, or can safely take place, we undertake not to decide. 
It will probably be hastened to its consummation with a ra- 
pidity much beyond what prudent men will desire. But that 
it should sooner or later come, is what, as good republicans, 
we can scarcely be expected to regret. Let hereditary aris- 
tocracies go where the French peerage has gone, and where 
every institution, that tramples upon the essential rights of hu- 
man nature, ought to go. 

One of these rights, as we insist, and we believe that the ed- 
ucated world will come to see it, is a right to such respect, to 
such visible respect in society, as every man’s talents, acqui- 
sitions and virtues deserve. ‘The desire of this, the desire of 
esteem, in other words, is one of the original principles of hu- 
man nature. It is more truly original and natural than the 
desire of property. ‘The object it strives for is as truly valu- 
able as property. ‘The respect of society is one of the mind’s 
possessions, one of its inalienable rights. Whatever class of 
men, therefore, or whatever institution, treads upon these just 
and honorable feelings of our nature, upon these well-earned 
treasures of the mind, invades our personal liberty. In a just 
appreciation of this claim, it is not too much to say, we would 
rather that society should take one fourth part of our annual 
income and cast it into the highway, than to take one fourth 


of our personal respectability and cast it down to be trodden 


under the feet of a privileged order. 

That there must be distinctions in society, we freely admit ; 
but we have a right to demand that these distinctions shall be 
graduated as nearly as possible to the principles of human na- 
ture, and to the claims of individual merit. Let talent la- 
boriously cultivated, let wealth honestly earned, let virtue 
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sacredly cherished, each have its distinction. But let not all, 
and more than all the honors due to all these, be conferred 
upon an order of men, whose whole claim lies in the chance 
that gave them birth in the line of privileged descent. It is a 
serious injury to both classes. It goes, so far as it goes 
towards completeness, to destroy in both the spring of indi- 
vidual responsibility. But it is, above all, a heinous oppres- 
sion and a crying injustice to the one class, for which in the 
social system nothing short of necessity should be pleaded. 
This tyrant’s plea, we know, is liberally used ; but it seems 
never to get any farther towards distinct argument, than to 
be a great fear that some great evil will arise, from the abolition 
of hereditary distinctions. The only specific and intelligible 
argument that we have ever heard in their favor, is one which 
truly ought not to be delivered in rough and plain dealing 
prose, but in smooth and flowing verse. It is the poetic argu- 
ment, and the fine sentiments in which it deals are these : that 
there are feelings of veneration implanted in the human breast ; 

that these feelings need objects ; that these objects are provi- 
ded in the higher classes of society. It is surely a very con- 
siderate arrangement, a most kind provision, and it is only 
necessary to be on the side of those receiving this homage, 
instead of those rendering it, to find the system very accepta- 
ble. But we correct ourselves. The high-minded noble- 
man would say to many a fawning sycophant, with the angel 
in the vision of the apocalypse, ‘I am thy fellow-servant ; 

worship God.’ There are, indeed, sentiments of veneration 
in the human heart ; but they are too holy to be given to any 
thing but human virtue and heavenly glory; and that men 
are led to reverence these, by paying homage to an idle, vain, 
haughty and often licentious nobility, will be a truth strange 
and hard to learn. 

It may be thought that we have not done justice to the 
poetic argument. We have stated it quite too abstractly, 
too coldly, with too rigid an adherence to the exact truth. 
Those noble mansions, it may be said, models of architecture 
for the whole country ; those lordly estates, with beautiful 
parks and pleasure grounds; those fine old castles, whose 
walls and towers bear inscribed upon them the history of cen- 
turies ; those names which they bear, names which are written 
m glorious annals, and are themes of national pride and glory- 
ing,—what high associations must they not keep alive with past 
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times! What powerful effects must they not have in elevating 
the sentiments and refining the taste of a people ! 

We do not doubt that, as travellers, we could very much 
admire these things. We are not disposed to deny that some 
real advantages may be derived from them. We are willing 
to admit that they may on the whole have been useful in a 
state of the world and of society, much more imperfect than 
that to which we are looking. And yet we must confess that 
our candid admissions and our poetic associations are very 
much held in check by our recollections of the game laws and 


' of the corn laws, and of all the oppression connected with 


them. Nor is the spectacle of one majestic seat in a whole 
beautiful landscape, that on which a benevolent mind can very 
satisfactorily repose. We are not without sympathy in this 
feeling, and that too from a quarter little likely to produce it. 
When an Earl of Leicester was complimented upon the com- 
pletion of his great design at Holkham, he replied, ‘It is a 
melancholy thing to stand alone in one’s country. I look 
round; not a house is to be seen but mine. Iam the Giant 
of Giant-Castle, and have eat up all my neighbors.’ * 

But the great objection against this system, we repeat, is 
its essential injustice. It is an invasion, in fact, of the right 
of property, since it is based upon entails. But it is an in- 
vasion of rights dearer than those of property. If it could be 
shown that it is nevertheless useful, if such an anomaly in 
Providence could be made out, as the permanent utility of 
injustice, we should pause with a doubt, deeper than any dis- 
trust of our immediate argument. But we do not believe 
that it can be made out, either in general, or in this particular 
instance. We believe that a people is not elevated, but de- 
graded by the homage which it pays to the mere outward 
condition of a class placed above it. We believe that there 
is more envy than respect, more exasperation than regard, 
either affectionate or reverential, in the feelings of such a 
people ; and that the case must be worse and worse, as the 
general mind becomes more and more intelligent. We firmly 
believe, too, that God never designed that this should be the 
relation in which his creatures should stand to each other ; and 
that it is not the condition most favorable to their improvement 


* Potter on the Poor Laws, quoted in Campbell’s Specimens of Eng- 
lish Poets: Art. Goldsmith. 
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and virtue. We allow, at the same time, that the relation of 
equality is one which involves many difficulties ; but we be- 
lieve that it was intended that through these difficulties, men 
should work out a more perfect state of society, a truer respect 
for one another, a juster regard for the real glory of human 
kind, and a condition, in fine, of more mutual love, forbearance, 
disinterestedness and harmony, than the world has yet seen, 
or is likely to see, till the only right, the Christian basis, is 
adopted, and till it bears its just and legitimate fruit. 
Far enough are we from saying that this happy result is yet 
witnessed among ourselves. All we can say is, that we are 
placed at the right school. We are learners, and have yet 
almost every thing to learn. What we have learned, however, 
renders it impossible that we should ever go back to the worn- 
out systems of feudal discipline for improvement and happi- 
ness. 

But if popular education is an engine so powerful, and is 
producing such immense effects upon the political and social 
condition of the world, and is to produce yet greater effects, 
it needs to be regulated and managed with the utmost skill 
and prudence. ‘I'he character which this education should 
receive, cannot be a subject of too deep and anxious attention. 
If it were not to threaten our readers with too long a discussion, 
we would say, what certainly is true, that we had designed 
the observations already made, to be preliminary to this great 
subject. We will not, however, despair altogether of their 
patience, while we endeavor to compress within as small a 
compass*as we are able, some leading views of what we con- 
sider to be a safe and sound popular education. 

It was stated in the public prints, not long since, on the 
authority of a French writer, whose name, however, is not 
given, that ‘the departments in France which are the most 
enlightened and send the greatest number of children to the 
schools, do yet produce the greatest number of criminals ; and 
that the most moral of the departments are those which send 
the fewest children to the schools.’ In order to judge fairly of 
these results, provided they are truly stated, it would be ne- 
cessary to know more than is tald us of the precise local con- 
dition, population, wealth and moral exposures, of these con- 
trasted departments. But, leaving the questions which these 
circumstances are so necessary fairly to settle, we have intro- 
duced the statement, for the sake of distinctly admitting that 
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mere education, considered without reference to the sort of 
education, is not enough. We are far from saying, that the 
social safety and prosperity of any people is to be measured 
by the number of schools alone. We look with equal solici- 
tude to the character of these schools. Knowledge, simply 
considered, is nothing but power. And knowledge that is 
crude and imperfect; that is mechanical, being rather an 
implement in the hands of the mind, than the culture of the 
mind itself; or that is speculative, being blended with no 
moral influences,—such knowledge is a dangerous power. 
The idea too much prevails among us, that schools have a 
kind of talismanic virtue to promote and preserve free institu- 
tions. We are every way placing too implicit a reliance upon 
outward means and props; upon Constitutions, and Elections, 
and the ‘Trial by Jury, and we repeat it, upon schools. We 
should not regret it, if the experiment in this point had met 
with temporary failure in France, provided the lesson were 
thereby taught, that something more than bare education is 
necessary to train up a people to that free and happy condi- 
tion, for which all enlightened nations are seeking. 

Popular education, to answer its purpose, must possess a 
certain, definite character. And the requisites which make 
up this character of useful and safe popular education, must, 
as we conceive, be these. It must be thorough ; it must be 
practical ; and it must be moral. 

Thorough, we say, in the first place. We would meet the 
alarmist, on this subject, in the very outset. We would touch 
with a decided hand, the very point of his apprehension. 
Thorough education, we say, is the only safe education. 

Regard the diffusion of knowledge as we will, whether with 
fear or with favor, this is the only reasonable conclusion to 
which either way of viewing it can lead us. If the light 
could have been shut out entirely, the world might have 
walked in its dark way, with such dangers only as belong to 
darkness. But the light has broken through all the barriers, 
whether of jealous power, or of scholastic monopolies ; the 
eyes of men are opened to behold it; and we might as well 
undertake to bar the gates of the morning, as to keep it out, 
or to shut again the eyes that have once seen it. Instead, 
therefore, of setting up temporary and local defences, frail 
screens, to resist this spread of knowledge, it is better 
thoroughly to study its laws, fully to understand its nature and 
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its requisitions, and as fast as possible to adjust the relations 
of society and the principles of government to this new con- 
dition. A new element has entered into the process of civili- 
zation, and mankind must be taught, by the most thorough 
instruction possible, how to use it. ‘This, we repeat, is the 
only sound policy on any hypothesis. If popular education 
be a good thing, if it be the great instrument of human improve- 
ment, if the more knowledge we have the more safety there is, 
then let its aid be welcomed and employed, to the utmost extent. 
But, even if we regarded it as a wild beast that had broken 
into the pale of Christendom, and which could neither be — 
driven out nor destroyed, we should think the only policy 
would be, to tame and to train it to useful purposes. 

Whatever opinion, therefore, a man may entertain concern- 
ing the tendencies of modern civilization, we cannot think 
that he properly understands the age in which he lives, if he 
find nothing to do but to rail against and ridicule it. Grant 
that there are things enough around us on which to exercise 
the weapons of wit and sarcasm, such weapons can no more 
avail to resist the liberal cause, than would arrows to stop the 
sun in his course. The cause of education must take its trial ; 
and it requires all the sober judgment there is in every country 
to bring the trial to a safe and happy issue. 

But what we wish especially to maintain is, that this trial is 
safest, in being thorough. The danger, in fact, lies not in 
a thorough, but in a superficial education. ‘The alarm, we 
are aware, of many theorists is, lest the people should know 
too much ; but the just fear, in our apprehension, is that they 
will know too little. Whether as applied to the social or 
political relations of man, this seems to us to be true, and the 
true answer to the common objections against a liberal system 
of popular education. | 

tis objected, for instance, against carrying the education 
of the poor and laboring classes beyond the simplest rudiments 
of knowledge, that such a course will make them discontented 
with their sphere, will unfit them for their situation, will fill 
their heads with erroneous ideas of their place and duty, will 
puff them up with pride and arrogance. If increased facilities 
for improvement should awaken in some a reasonable desire 
to improve their condition, and should lead a few from the 
humbler walks of life to its highest stations, these are results 
to which no liberal mind, surely, will object. But the bad 
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effects alleged, do not arise, as we contend, from thorough, 
but from superficial education. Itis not because men are too 
much educated, but because they are not enough or not rightly 
educated, that they become too proud for their employments. 
Who has not observed that this sort of sensitiveness and discontent, 
this fear of being degraded by what are called menial toils, this 
narrow-minded jealousy of their superiors, is extremely apt to 
manifest itself in the most ignorant persons? The very thing 
which such persons want is more knowledge. It is not to be 
made more ignorant, but to be made more intelligent. Be- 
sides, we must again remind the objector, that it is not a question 
about theory, but a matter of fact, that is presented to us. 
What the people have learned cannot be unlearned. The 
case of partial knowledge is the case in hand, and we must 
make the best we can of it. And most clearly and undoubt- 
edly, the best that we can make of partial and imperfect 
knowledge is to make it more thorough and complete. Give 
us, we would say, if we were to speak as employers ; give us 
intelligent persons to deal with. Deliver us from testy, suspi- 
cious, narrow-minded ignorance. Real knowledge moreover 
is itself a great resource for the mind. It gives more content 
to the humblest state, than any degree of observance could. 
It also draws to it a real respect, which is more valuable, and 
which is felt to be more valuable, than any homage that is 


ever paid to mere splendor of fortune. It brings the different 


classes of society to the truest and noblest equality ; and there 
are beautiful instances which every one may have observed 
in real life, where the regard between individuals of the differ- 
ent classes is so mutual, that it is difficult to say, which re- 
spects the other most. Yes, it is the beautiful Christian law, 
and the Christian type of heaven. Nay, and even the ancient 
world has furnished instances like these. Diogenes was once 
sold as a slave ; and his noble behavior not only won his mas- 
ter’s regard, but the highest place in his household. sop too, 
and Epictetus, were originally slaves. And even Socrates was 


‘not only born in a humble condition, but for some time pursued 


the calling of his father; till the admiration of Crito called 
him to the high seats of philosophy. 

This is a subject at once of so much difficulty and of so 
much importance, that we shall be pardoned, we trust, for 
dwelling on it a moment longer. The greatest difficulty, 
among us, in social life, is occasioned by misconceptions of the 
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nature of domestic service. We say, by misconceptions; for 
knowledge,—we still insist, —enlargement of mind, reflection, is 
precisely the thing that is wanted. Of the strength of feeling 
which prevails on this subject, some idea may be formed, by 
one or two letters published last year in the New England 
Farmer, which were drawn forth by certain observations 
made in a neighboring review. A person, representing himself 
as a parent, there says, that he would rather follow his daugh- 
ters to the grave, than send them into the kitchens of his 
wealthy neighbors. ‘The idea, of course, is, that this domes- 
tic relation implies, on the one part, extreme degradation. 
But so do we not conceive of it, and so will not an enlightened 
judgment lead any one to consider it. We would protest, as 
much as the parent in question, against any real degradation. 
What is the tenor of this relation? It is a voluntary compact. 
It is not a feudal service, that is rendered or demanded. It is 
not any bondage or vassalage, imposed or consented to. It is 
a compact. It is labor for a compensation. But that is 
the condition of every man’s industry. ‘The merchant, the 
manufacturer, the professional man is laboring for a compensa- 
tion. Every individual in the active business of life sustains 
the varying relations of employer and employed, of master 
and servant. The humblest individual, in the course of 
every month, employs twenty persons to minister to his con- 
venience and comfort. And the highest in function and 
office is but the servant of all, the servant of the public. 

If this circle of relations were rightly contemplated, if 
the mind were disabused of all ideas of feudal distinctions 
which now perplex the subject of domestic service, if reflection 
were at work on this subject, and a more intelligent and Chris- 
tian view were taken of it, we are certain that it would be 
relieved of many of its difficulties. We doubt not, indeed, 
that public opinion in general, and private practice in many 

articular instances, need to be much reformed. But general 
intelligence and personal refinement will always be found most 
ready to give respect to real worth in every station, most con- 
siderate of the feelings of every fellow-being, and most favor- 
able to a healthful and happy state of all the social and do- 
mestic relations. 

Domestic service must take a new character in this country, 
—this is clear ;—a character different from what it possesses 
in most other countries,—a character which nothing but intel- 
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ligence can give it. Ignorance is its bane and curse. We 
would say to those who engage in this employment, ‘ Do it 
deliberately ; do it with reflection; consider whether you 
ought to engage in it: if you ought, enter upon it cheerfully, 
as the lot which Providence assigns you; fulfil honestly and 
honorably your contract, not as slaves, but as those who were 
free to make or not to make the contract; respect yourselves 
too much, to show disrespect to others; act thus, froma feel- 
mg of duty, and self-respect, and domestic affection, and be 
assured that you will be beloved in your turn, and respected, 
and honored.’ 

If we turn, now, to the political relations of society, we 
shall find the same doctrine to apply to them. The popular 
commotions, the violent and dangerous tumults that are 
breaking out in so many countries, are the results, in part, of 
knowledge, indeed, but not by any means of too much know- 
ledge. It is precisely from too little intelligence that they 
spring ; intelligence itself imperfect, dazzled rather than en- 
lightened, seizing on some just ideas of its rights, but holding 
them in much ignorance, in strong passion rather than in strong 
perception ;— intelligence acting, it is true, on a condition of great 
hardship, and often of that ‘oppression which maketh even 
the wise man mad.’ There is much apology, indeed, for these 
ebullitions : there are cases, where nothing, perhaps, but violence 
will answer the purpose. But looking at the general action 
of the popular mind at this day, we cannot hesitate to believe, 
that if it were more intelligent, more considerate, more justly 
informed, it would proceed more soberly and calmly to its 
object,—to the attainment of those political advantages which 
it is seeking. It would see that gradual amelioration is better 
than rash amendment, at the expense of turmoil, confusion 
and bloodshed ; and that amendment uncertain after all, lia- 
ble after all to be lost through the very violence with which 
it is sought. If the public mind were more enlightened, it 
would understand more of those complicated interests which 


are to be affected by great political changes, and it would be 


proportionally cautious and moderate. It would feel a juster 
confidence, also, in the power of enlightened public opinion, 
a power which, it is certain that nothing can long resist. 

The disposition to disturb the tenure of property, which is 
so constantly apprehended to prevail in the poorer classes of 
the community both at home and abroad, is, if it really exist, 
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emphatically the offspring of ignorance. It cannot be the 

ermanent interest of any one to do this wrong ; and the de- 
sire to do it, therefore, can only spring from the rashest and 
blindest of impulses. 'To destroy the frame of society, only 
to roam lawless through it, for a day, can be the wish but of 
a fool. Property is valuable only as it is secure. It follows, 
that he who rationally, who intelligently desires it, must de- 
sire its security. ‘The members of any class, therefore, who, 
by legislation or combination, by menace, coercion, or the 
force of numbers, would, either directly or indirectly, assail 
the possessions of the rich, are but putting into the hands of 
successive combinations, a whip to scourge their own folly. 
We know not, with the exception of the learned professions, 
whether all the branches of business are not rewarded ina 
pretty nearly equal proportion; for it is to be remembered, 
that where there are great fortunes, there are proportionally 
great hazards and many failures; and truly, whatever the 
fact may speak for the credit of the country, there are no 
classes that we are aware of, who have more occasion to ‘ strike 
work’ than physicians, lawyers, and the clergy. 

Indeed, we believe, that resort to combination,—to pursue 
the topic one moment longer,—and that all the machinery of 
partisan warfare in politics will become less popular and less 
effective, in proportion as the body of the people are more 
thoroughly educated and enlightened. An intelligent and re- 
flecting man does not like to be marshalled in any party 

halanx, to follow the leading-staff of whomsoever chances 
to hold it. It is too much the disposition of many such per- 
sons to retire from all political agitations,—a disposition, it can- 
not be too emphatically said, in which they ought not to in- 
dulge. But it is a case, atany rate, which clearly falls in with 
the view that we are taking of the effects of knowledge, and 
of the influence, particularly, of superior information, and cul- 
ture of mind. ‘This is not an influence that is likely to form 
political agitators. Let any one select from the common walks 
of life, from the undistinguished mass of the community, ten 
of the best educated, most intelligent and reflecting men he 
knows, and compare them with ten men, if he can find them, 
who cannot read; and then let him decide, upon whom he 
would most rely to resist any popular infatuation, any torrent 
of numbers that was sweeping all before it; upon whose so- 
briety, consideration and calmness, he would most rely in any 
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great and perilous national crisis. ‘The force of numbers, 
which is the dangerous force in all free communities,—the 
power of combinations, in other words, —must inevitably decline, 
as the power of intellect increases and is spread among the 
whole body of the people. And we would venture the remark, 
that, in many parts of our country, and in those especially 
which are most distinguished for the progress of knowledge, 
it is more difficult to carry on a systematic course of election- 
eering operations now, than it was ten or twenty years ago; 
that such measures for controlling the popular choice will 
meet with more resistance than they formerly did, and that 
this resistance will be chiefly found in the sense and self-re- 
spect of the better educated, more independent and intelligent 
minds of the mass of the people. 

The next requisite in a sound and wholesome popular edu- 
cation, which we have mentioned, is that it be practical. 

The only knowledge which seems to furnish an exception 
to the general principle which we have been maintaining in this 
article,—the only knowledge which has not sought freedom, 
is scholastic knowledge. ‘That flourished in a feudal age ; no 
other, mdeed, could have borne it. But it will not suffice for 
times like ours. The liberated and free mind of the age is 
demanding that knowledge shall be applied to use, and no 
other than this practical knowledge can fulfil the designs of an 
enlightened freedom. 

By practical education we do not mean, merely or chiefly, 
that which is to be employed upon machinery, or upon the 
improvement of soils, or upon any other physical improvements, 
highly valuable and important as all these applications of 
knowledge undoubtedly are. It is that education which bears 
upon the machinery of the human mind, which is most truly 
practical,—that which breaks up ‘ the fallow ground’ of the hu- 
man heart,—that which brings forth the fruits of intelligence 
and virtue. 

_ Now we must be permitted to doubt whether this great, and 
ultimate, and truly practical end of all education is distinctly and 
sufficiently kept in view. Is it common, we are tempted to ask, 
—we know that there are instances,—but is it common for the 
teacher of our youth, when entering upon the discharge of his 
duties, to say with himself,—‘ now, my business is to do what 
is in my power to rear up for society intelligent and virtuous 
men and women :—it is not merely to make good arithmeticians 
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or grammarians, good readers or writers, good scholars who 
shall do themselves and me credit at an examination,—this, 
indeed, I have to do;—but it is still farther, to make good 
members of society, good parents and children, good friends 
and associates ; to make the community around me wiser and 
happier for my living in it:—my labor, in fine, must be, to 
engraft upon these youthful minds that love of knowledge and 
virtue, without which they cannot be happy, nor useful, nor 
fitted for the greatest duties, and without which, indeed, all 
their acquisitions will soon drop like untimely blossoms from 
the tree of life?’ 

The blossoms, indeed,—to carry out the figure,—must fall ; 
but that they may not be untimely, that they may produce 
fruit, there must be formed within them a germ. ‘That germ 
in the human mind is the love of knowledge, is the intellectual 
habit that will lead to further acquisitions. Without this, ed- 
ucation, and that which is often called the most finished edu- 
cation, is to little purpose. ‘The actual knowledge acquired 
in our schools must necessarily, the most of it, pass away from 
the memory. ‘The largest proportion of those who have studied 
in our colleges, after the lapse of ten or twenty years, know 
very little of Greek or Latin, of the Mathematics or the Nat- 
ural Sciences ; and if they have gained from their studies no 
habits of thought, of discrimination, of research, the time and 
expense of their education were literally thrown away. 

But to return to ourcommon schools: there is still too much, 
we apprehend, that is scholastic in them. School-boy know- 
ledge is still too much a mystery ; a thing necessary to be ac- 
quired, but without any distinct and assignable reason, on the 
part of the pupil or the parent, or any reason assigned and 
kept in view on the part of the teacher. Geography, as gen- 
erally taught, is still a science too technical and dry ; arithmetic 
is attended with too little demonstration ; and grammar is as 
dark, to multitudes of pupils, as cabalistic lore. ‘The direct 
connexion of all-this with some useful object, either in life or 
in mental culture, should be continually pointed out. ‘ The 
child is father of the man ;’ and the child can no more study, 
zealously and effectively, without some useful end in view, 
than the man. 

May not the government and instruction of a school, also, 
be such as will constantly appeal to the good sense, the man- 
liness, and self-respect of the pupils, and indeed, to all those 
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qualities which will be demanded in after life? Nay, may 
there not be direct and special instruction to prepare our youth 
for the duties of that political condition on which they are en- 
tering? ‘The idea of a Political Class Book was fortunate ;— 
the only wonder is, that it should have come so late ;—and we 
are indebted to a distinguished member of the legal profession 
for a work bearing that title, which, it is to be hoped, will soon 
engage the attention of the higher classes in all our schools. 
Our youth need to be instructed in the right discharge of all 
those civil trusts which they are soon to take upon them, as 
much surely as in the laws of trade and of book-keeping. 
A new condition has arisen here. Our youth are all of them 
to be electors and jurors ; many of them are to be magistrates 
and legislators. An education that is practical must be adapt- 
ed to this condition. It must be something more than is need- 
ed by the subjects of the Czar or the Sultan. It must em- 
brace a new element, political knowledge. Nor can it be 
doubted, that if all the youth of the country were well instruct- 
ed in their future political duties and responsibilities, if a liberal, 
enlightened and generous spirit were breathed into them, be- 
fore their minds are exposed to the perverting influence of 
party animosities, if they were led beforehand soberly to re- 
flect upon the peculiar and solemn trust which Providence is 
about to commit to their hands, and upon the pressing dangers 
that surround it,—it cannot be doubted, that such a course of 
education would afford the happiest augury for the healthful 
action and enduring glory of our free institutions. 

Finally, to complete the view which we are taking of a safe 
and sound popular education, Jet us add that it must be moral ; 
that it must be religious ; that it must take hold of this nobler 

art of human nature, and enlist it in the cause of the common 
welfare. We say this nobler part; for it is but one and the 
same part, whether called morality or religion’; the same prin- 
ciple, with different objects ; in the one case, having regard to 
society, in the other, to the Supreme Being ; but still the same 
principle of rectitude. The identity in essential principle of 
these different regards, may be very obvious to many, but it 
is scarcely yet recognised in popular discussion; and it much 
needs to be insisted on. For although it may be too much 
to say, strictly and theoretically speaking, that there can be no 
morality without religion, yet the practical truth does not fall 
much short of that; and it is of the last consequence that 
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men should feel that they are bound to the circle of their worldly 
duties, by their allegiance to Him who made the world. 

That bond, always necessary to all well ordered society, 
becomes, if possible, still more important, as other bonds, those 
of despotic power and coercion, are loosened. There cannot, 
therefore, be a more fatal mistake, in educating the youth of a 
free country, than to leave religion out of the plan ; to leave 
the moral culture of the mind to the influence of chance, or 
the inevitable results of neglect. It is to rear them up not 
only without reference to the essential wants of their being, 
and the general condition of life, but without reference to the 
special situation in which they are to act. A barbarous state 
of society, or a feudal state of society might go on, without 
much religious culture or principle ; a vague superstition might 
suffice ; but so cannot a free state of society goon. It can- 
not ; because questions are always arising in a free community, 
which nothing can settle but a solemn sense of duty to the 
country. There is no other power that can settle them but 
the power of conscience. For we do not believe that there is 
any mysterious principle in the machinery of a free govern- 
ment, any conservative law amidst the conflict of its parts, 
—the dashing together of its struggling elements,—which is 
to bring out of their bare and uncontrolled action, order and 
prosperity. No; the elements of reason and conscience must 
mix in the contest, or rather they must be principles taking 
the guidance of it, to bring it to a safe issue. Are there not 
questions before the American public at this moment; nay, 
has not a momentous crisis actually arisen, in which these 
principles must be our chief reliance ? 

It is strange, but not less true, that all our speculations about 
government have been so exclusively intent upon mere for- 
mal institutions, that there steals over the mind a feeling as if 
there were something visionary in appealing to the power of 
moral principles to stand us in stead ; as if, when we lay our 
hand on any thing but a fixed institution or a stable law, or the 
visible frame of a constitution, there were nothing real beneath, 
to support us. But we firmly believe that it is at once the 
tendency and only security of free institutions, to bring the 
element of individual responsibility into a place in government 
which it has never occupied before ; to make the weight of 
the public interest and the general weal to rest more and more 
upon individuals ; to make men say, not always as they now 
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do, ‘the constitution, the constitution,’ but more frequently 
to say, ‘ conscience, conscience is our safeguard ! ’ 

But if this principle be so essential to popular institutions, we 
shall now ask, whether the culture of it ought not to be now fully 
and formally introduced into popular education? What in- 
deed is the object of all judicious education, but te develope 
the principles of human nature? And if one of them be the 
moral principle, why shall it not be put to school, so to speak, 
as well as reason, or memory, or imagination? Why shall 
there not be classes in every school in the rudiments of the 
science of morals, as well as in the rudiments of geography, 
mathematics, or natural history? There ought to be a 
Moral Class Book :—happily there is such a book, for the title 
of which we refer again to the head of this article. It well 
deserves a place in our schools. 

Nor _ is the instructer’s task accomplished, by teaching 
morals fromabook. He ought to blend moral influences, as much 
as possible, with the whole course of education. He ought 
himself to be a man of high and pure moral sensibility; to have 
that strong and feeling perception of the beauty of all virtue, 
that would reveal itself in the glowing countenance and the 
kindling eye when he speaks of it; to have, moreover, that 
highest of all religious culture, which is requisite to the right 
and salutary enforcement of discipline and infliction of penalties. 
No man ministers at a holier altar than he. He should feel, 
we repeat the declaration, that his business is to make good 
men, as truly as to make good scholars ; that the heart is com- 
mitted to his care as truly as the understanding. He may do 
much to mould it rightly; he must do much to influence it. 
The school cannot be too often contemplated, either by him or 
others, as a moral scene. It is, indeed, a moral scene ; but 
it is still made too mechanical, too much in its moral adminis- 
tration, or too exclusively of other means, a place of palpable 
rewards and punishments, or of catechetical instructions and for- 
mal prayers. 

Indeed, the subject of public devotions, whether in schools 
or colleges, seems to us to present questions of the most seri- 
ous moment, and of no less serious difficulty. That they are 
often irksome to the pupils, we fear is too certain; and if 
they are so, how can they be useful? We would not recom- 
mend the disuse of them ; but it does seem to us, that some- 
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thing should be done, by connecting them, at the time, with 
familiar religious instruction, and by greater simplicity and 
fervor in those who officiate in these services, to give them a 
new character. If they were less frequent, and at the same 
time, less hurried ; if more space were given for reflection, and 
for the use of collateral aids, what is lost in frequency might 
be more than made up in impression. But, at any rate, they 
—_ not to stand apart, as they are apt to do, from the tenor 
and character of every thing else in a school or university. 
Those who take the lead in these devotions should not be 
looked upon as occupying a position entirely distinct from every 
thing else in their character and conversation, as discharging 
a merely official duty, as acting their part in the mere machine- 
ry of a public institution. Their prayers should breathe the 
spirit of their lives ; a spirit not superstitious, nor ostentatious, 
but cheerful, grateful and devout, and desirous of inspiring 
their pupils with those blessed sentiments of piety and good- 
ness, which will be their best resource and surest safeguard in 
all the scenes of that world on which they are entering. 

But to return: there are few departments of saichaiic in- 
struction, whether higher or lower, that may not be found to 
Loge constant suggestions for virtuous and religious excitement. 

he teacher, who should skilfully avail himself of such oppor- 
tunities, would produce effects upon society the most extensive 
and lasting, and the most delightful. Sir James Mackintosh 
says of Dugald Stewart, and we can scarcely conceive of a 
higher eulogium, that ‘ few men ever lived, perhaps, who pour- 
ed into the breasts of youth a more fervid and yet reasonable 
love of liberty, of truth, and of virtue. How many, (he adds,) 
are still alive, in different countries, and in every rank to which 
education reaches, who, if they accurately examined their own 
minds and lives, would not ascribe much of whatever good- 
ness and happiness they possess, to the early impressions of 
his gentle and persuasive eloquence |!’ Few men indeed pos- 
sess the powers or opportunities of the Edinburgh Professor. 
But, to every instructer of youth, a sphere is opened for the 
exertion of the noblest talents and virtues. It is a most mis- 
chievous and absurd idea, but one that has prevailed, if it do 
not still prevail, that such a man is not required to possess 
great talents, that he may be a dull and plodding man, that he 
may be dull in his moral sensibility, that he need not be a re- 
ligious man, and yet may very well discharge the duties of 
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his station. But if Heaven has given to any man talent or 
enthusiasm, or virtue or piety, let him know that it is all 
wanted here, and that he can scarcely choose a nobler field 
for its action. Let a man enter this field, therefore, not to go 
through the dull round of prescribed duty;—let him throw himself 
into this sphere of action with his whole mind and heart, with 
every wakeful energy of thought and kindling fervor of feel- 
ing; to think and to act, to devise and to do, all that his powers 
permit, for the minds that are committed to him ; to develope 
and exhaust his whole soul in this work ; to labor for and with 
his pupils, to win their affection, to quicken i in them the love 
of knowledge, to inspire, with every noble impulse, the breast 
of ingenuous youth ; to raise up sound scholars for literature, 
and devoted pastors for the church, and patriotic citizens for 
the country, and glorious men for the world ;» let him do 
this; and none shall leave brighter signatures upon the 
record of honored and well spent lives. Let him do this, and 
whether he sit in the chair of a university or in the humblest 
village school, whether as a Stewart and a Cousin, or as an 
Oberlin and a Pestalozzi, he may fill the land with grateful 
witnesses of his worth, and cause a generation unborn to rise 
up and call him blessed. 

To the friends of education, as well as to the actual laborers 
in its cause, let us say, in fine, press onward. ‘The spread of 
knowledge has given birth ‘to civil liberty ; the increase and 
improvement of knowledge must give it stability and security. 
The fortunes of the civilized world are now embarked in this 
cause. ‘The great deeps are breaking up, and the ark that is 
to ride out the coming storm must have skill engaged in its 
construction, and wisdom to preside at its helm. ‘The war- 
fare of opinion is already begun; and for its safe direction, 
knowledge must take the leading-staff. In this war, not the 
mighty captain, but the schoolmaster is to marshal the hosts 
to battle. It is he, that is to train the minds which are to engage 
inthis contest. It is he, that is to train up orators and legisla- 
tors, statesmen and rulers: and he, too, is to form the bod 
politic of the world. Would the free spirits of the world el 
to the defence and hope of their cause? It is no dubious 

uestion, where they must look. Their outposts are free schools ; 
their citadels are universities ; their munitions are books ; and 
the mighty engine, that is to hurl destruction upon the legions 
of darkness, isthe rreE Press. Other ages have struggled with 
other weapons ; but the panoply of this age must be know- 
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ledge: the gleaming of its armor must be the light that flashes 
from the eye of free high-minded public opinion. Call this com- 
plimenting, call it complaisance to the base multitude, call it 
visionary speculation, call it what you will; but the doctrine is 
true: and, over the liberties of the world, whether prostrate or 
triumphant, that truth must rise brighter and brighter forever. 


Art. 1V.—Degerando’s Visiter of the Poor. 
The Visiter of the Poor; translated from the French of 
the Baron Degerando, by a Lady of Boston; with an 
Introduction, by Josern Tuckerman. Boston. 1832. 


Degerando says, in the 208th page of this translation, 
‘ There is nothing good which we may not expect from the 
generosity of this age, and the enthusiasm which is peculiar to 
it.” On no subject can this generosity and enthusiasm be ap- 
plied more profitably, or more honorably, than in efforts to 
improve the condition of the poor; and to prevent the causes 
of pauperism. ‘The efforts of past times have been directed to the 
relief, not to the prevention of misery. ‘The duties, which are 
beginning to be felt and to be performed, are to know causes ; 
and knowing these, to apply means to the far better purpose 
of banishing, than of relieving. 

Degerando writes of pauperism as it is seen in great cities in 
Europe. All his remarks are not applicable to this country. 
He writes, too, with an amiable enthusiasm, which does his 
heart the highest credit. Whether he can inspire equal en- 
thusiasm in his readers, may be questionable ; but one cannot 
read his book without feeling respect for him, nor without 
wishing to be as good and charitable as he seems to be. 

The author of this work is said (in the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana) to be a native of the city of Lyons, born in 1770; to 
have been much in favor with Napoleon ; to have held impor- 
tant state offices under him ; to have been, also, much in favor 
after the restoration; to have written the best work which the 
French possess on the History of Philosophy. His last work 
is that by which he is most known in this country, translated 
and presented to the public by the title of ‘ Self Education, or 
the Means and Art of Moral Progress.’ 
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The volume now to be noticed is said, by the translator, not 
to comprise several parts of the original, which were thought 
to be inapplicable to this country. It may be inferred from 
the introduction (written by the Reverend Dr. 'Tuckerman), 
that some latitude has been taken in the manner of translating, 
to make the volume more useful to American readers. The 
introduction was intended to give effect to the thoughts of De- 
gerando ; in which purpose the writer appears to us to have 
been entirely successful. His experience among the poor 
| crm him, eminently, to speak of their wants, and of the 

uties of other classes to them. 

We cannot, on this occasion, enter into a discussion of the 
causes of pauperism, nor of the means of prevention and relief. 
This is a most comprehensive subject ; and one of peculiar in- 
terest in this country. Americans ought, while they can, to 
attempt the mastery of this difficult matter, embracing, as it 
does, political and moral considerations of the greatest impor- 
tance. ‘There is yet a wide difference between the pauper- 
ism of the new, and that of the old world. The latter arises 
from inequalities of condition, founded in long-enduring politi- 
cal and moral causes, which are unknown here. ‘There are 
here many, and there will be more causes of pauperism, than 
there need to be; though some there must be, under the 
most favorable circumstances. ‘The causes of inequality are 
necessarily fewer here than in Europe. 

The right of ruling brings no riches in its exercise ; military 
glory secures no wealth ; the church has no benefices ; a favor- 
ed individual of a family does not inherit all, to preserve the 
family name and dignity. Here wealth is acquired by talent 
and industry, and sometimes by unexpected good turns. It is 
lost with great facility, and in a few years, by successive de- 
scents, it is scattered and dissipated. Here poverty is less de- 
praved and odious, than in Europe. It is seldom hopeless, 
despairing, desolate. ‘The poorest man’s son may hope to be 
something. But till ery A one is free from vice, ignorance, 
and misfortune ; or until the whole community make common 
stock like the shaking quakers ; or until the care of the whole 
community is assumed by the Government, and all the citizens 
are merely agents for the community, as happened in Sparta, 
there will be poverty, suffering, calls for charity, and duties to 
perform. ‘The motives to the care of the poor are twofold. 
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1. Interest. 2. Duty; which, in fact, is only another name 
for interest. 

The rich and the poor are connected by numerous ties. 
This is not apparent in single cases, but is so when many 
cases are taken together. hether the whole number of the 
poor are moral, and sufficiently informed to know in what their 
best interests lie, is a touching inquiry to the wealthy ; and 
equally so to the poor, to know, whether the wealthy under- 
stand and provide for their necessary relation to them. As 
the resources of the poor are easily exhausted ; asthe calamity 
of long-continued winter, or prevailing sickness, soon brings 
them to craving want, the good of the whole demands provision 
against suffering, violence, and crime. 

But, besides these calls, there are duties of humanity from 
which the well informed and considerate cannot, and would 
not, excuse themselves. Nor would they lose the pleasure of 
affording relief in cases of distress. ‘The exemplary devotion 
to the poor, which Degerando proposes, is not called for in 
our country, as in some of the cities of Europe; yet even in 
our cities and great towns, there is abundant room for the ex- 
ercise of charity. 

But we are wandering from the prescribed purpose, which 
is no more than to make a brief examination of this little vol- 
ume, leaving it to the good sense of the reader to apply the 
general character of the work, by his own knowledge of the 
wants of society, and by his own perception of duty in minis- 
tering to these wants. : 

And first, of the introduction we have to remark, that until 
the ‘ generosity’ and ‘ enthusiasm,’ on which Degerando relies, 
shall become more common than they now are, it will be the 
safest course for all who would benefit the poor, to employ such 
agents as Dr. Tuckerman. If they have not the taste nor in- 
clination to visit the poor themselves, they may have the assur- 
ance that their bounties will be well applied by such agents 
as he is. This, however, is severe labor for one, or even for 
many. Degerando means to show that such labors should be 
common to many. 

The first chapter is entitled, ‘Aim and Character of 
Charity.’ 

He divides society into three classes: those who have the 
superfluities of life ; those whose resources are nearly balanced 
by those necessities which stimulate to labor ; ; those whose 
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pressing wants cannot be entirely satisfied by their own in- 
| dustry: 
| The first and third classes he connects together, and at- 
tempts to show, throughout his work, that while the latter may 
4 be relieved and made better, the former may be gratified and. 
ft improved. ‘Though this philanthropist may be thought to be 
i somewhat in advance of his age, and even fanciful, yet all who 
can appreciate him will agree, that alms-giving, which is by 
i many considered to be the whole of charity, is but a smail 
a part of it. He says, ‘it even contradicts, and sometimes de- 
7 stroys the intended effect of charity.’ 
q The second chapter is entitled, ‘Characteristics of real 
4 


Indigence.’ 
This comprisés the fruits of long experience. He discrimi- 
H nates among the contrivances and frauds which are sometimes 
practised, and the real claims to charitable relief. He dis- 
closes a knowledge which might be put to profitable use among 
us, and which few, but professional ministers, have used to 
much extent. Every part of this chapter is abundant in rules, 
which those, who would copy Degerando in his benevolent !a- 
bors, may study with advantage. 
‘The Classification of the Poor’ is the title of the third 
chapter. 
Herein he supposes, that the visiter of the poor has exactly 


= 


ascertained existing wants; their nature and extent ;—and 
‘4 considers the great secret of charity to be the art of propor- 
4 | tioning it to the necessities of poverty. ‘The whole chapter is 
4 devoted to rules and illustrations, which must have been drawn 
_ from actual observation of the miseries which may be found in 


such a city as Paris: Happily, all of them may not apply 
among us. But whoever intends to become a ‘ visiter’ will 
find this chapter full of instruction. 

The fourth chapter, on ‘the Virtues of the Poor,’ is, per- 
haps, the most interesting in the book. He properly gives 
f little credit to the affluent, “and the easy, for their virtues. He 

shows how beautiful and admirable virtue is in those who are 
overwhelmed by reverses of fortune, by the disdain of the 
: rich ; exiled from society ; banished, as if toa desert, in the 
i midst of cities; every thing hostile ; and when the very affec- 
| tions of nature become the source of keenest suffering. We 
cannot forbear to extract something from this chapter, in honor 
: of human nature under most distressing visitations. 
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_ J have seen a well born young lady, whom the reverses of her 
family had plunged into indigence, after having been reduced for 
subsistence to the labor of her hands, attacked by a cancer. She 
suffered acute pains. Every thing failed her. She had not even 
linen, with which to dress her wounds. She had not even a bed 
to repose upon in her agony. She saw her malady jincrease, 
from day to day; and she felt that her strength was declining. 
She had no other prospect of relief, than the tomb open to re- 
ceive her. But not a complaint escaped her lips. Her counte- 
nance was serene and gentle, and her calmness was not impaired 
a single moment, till the hour of her release. 

‘I have seen also a mother of six children, extended, night and 
day, upon a little straw in a garret, with a fatal ulcer, which was 
destroying her, and not able to give bread to those poor little be- 
ings, who were weeping around her. In her own husband, 
too, who ought to have been her consolation and support, she 
had an additional subject of cutting sorrow ; and she was thus 
supporting, at the same time, the sufferings of body and soul. 
But she supported them with an unalterable sweetness, pardoning 
even the unworthy husband, who aggravated her woes, instead of 
relieving them; and who abused the succors destined for her, and 
consumed them himself, in drunkenness. I have seen aged, in- 
firm, and forsaken widows occupying a nook so low and narrow, 
that one could scarce enter it, and having no other light than 
what came from the stair-case, and there waiting the immense 
favor of entering into a hospital ; (for such is the great and su- 
preme ambition, such the object of the wishes of a great num- 
ber.) And alas !—how many desire it in vain, and cannot obtain it! 
—lI have seen miseries which pass all belief, and physical tortures 
united with the most pressing wants and painful privations ; and 
all these endured by martyrs of patience, without aid, hope, or 
witness; submitting to the Divine will. Where are crowns 
worthy of such triumphs ? What tenderness mingles with our 
respect, when we think, that the beings called to display such 
courage are feeble women, and old men, already exhausted by 
long trials ! 

‘In some families of the indigent, you will see the most touch- 
ing examples of conjugal love, and of all the domestic affections : 
you will see mothers refusing themselves every thing, in order to 
support their children, and widows who cannot be consoled for 
the loss of their husbands. 

‘Lately we have been witnesses of a touching struggle between 
an aged mother and her daughter, herself the mother of a numer- 
ous family. ‘The mother had asked to be received into a hos- 
pital, and insisted upon obtaining this favor, in order not to be a 
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burden, in her last days, with the infirmities she foresaw for 
herself, to a family already very much straitened. The daughter 
warmly solicited a refusal for her mother, desiring to take care of 
her herself, when this care should become necessary ; and only 
counting as pleasures, the sacrifices which she imposed upon her- 


self to fulfil this pious duty. 
‘ An old soldier, made infirm by his wounds, with his wife and 


numerous children, had been taken home by a simple workman, 
the brother-in-law of the wife, who shared with them the fruits 
of his labor. This estimable man was killed. A few crowns 
only remained to these poor people ; and they consecrated them 
to the procuring of a distinct grave, to receive the mortal remains 
of their benefactor, over which they often go to pray in memory 
of him.’ 


This chapter is rich in beautiful moral lessons, on the 
effect that may be produced on favored mortals, from be- 
coming acquainted with the real miseries which are common 
in the world. 

But there is another and far different picture in the fifth 
chapter, entitled ‘ Vices and Moral Amelioration of the Poor.’ 
The various classes of the vicious poor are here described ; 
and a mournful exhibition of nature it is. It is seen in this, 
how greatly the miseries of poverty are aggravated by vice. 
But the humane writer’s object is to show, that the utmost 
tenderness is due even to these unfortunate beings; and that 
they are frequently the more entitled to compassion and char- 
ity, from their very vices. He shows, that among this class 
may be found many on whom charity may perform its most bene- 
ficent labor; and startles one with the serious truth, that much 
of the moral worth of life depends on circumstances, which the 
degraded could not control; but which the thoughtful and 
charitable might easily prevent. 

Assuming, as he well may, that he has convinced the 
‘visiter’ of his duties, and inspired the will to perform them, 
Degerando has yet other important instruction to give in his 


_ sixth chapter, entitled ‘Means of obtaining the Confidence of 


the Poor.’ Throughout this part of the volume are found 
illustrations of his knowledge of the human heart, under all 
the varieties of sorrow and distress. 

The seventh chapter is entitled ‘ Education of the Children 
of the Poor,’ and is devoted to showing the moral and social 
effects of education. It applies less to our country, than to 
that in which the blessing of free schools is unknown. The 
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object appears to be to induce individuals to render that bene- 
fit, which is provided here at the public charge. Still there 
is ample scope for the benevolence of the visiter, in this re- 
spect, among us. ‘This will be apparent from the following 
note, added by Dr. 'Tuckerman to this chapter. 


‘I have known, I think, more than a thousand poor families ; 
and, in not a few of these families, I have found a great insensi- 
bility to the importance of availing themselves of the means which 
they have for the education of their children. But I have never 
known a poor and ignorant parent withhold his child from our 
schools, or express unwillingness that he should go to them, 
from ‘‘ a jealousy that the child would thus be raised above him.’’ 
Some of the poor children, who are seen in our streets, were 
brought to the city by their parents at an age at which they were too 
old for the primary, and could not read well enough for admission 
into the grammar schools. Some are truants. Some have been 
taken from school, that they might earn what they could for the 
families to which they belong ; and, having lost the employment 
obtained for them, have fallen into vagrancy. And some are 
children of inefficient, and others of reckless parents, who think 
not of the education of their children, and who leave them ex- 
posed to every contaminating influence, only because they are 
themselves too ignorant, or too obdurate, to perceive the value of 
the good they so lightly estimate. If any visiter of the. poor 
shall be led, by the appeals which are here made to him, to the 
benevolent enterprise of saving one or more of the poor children 
among us, who are now on the brink of ruin, I think he will 
find them to belong to one or another of the above-named classes ; 
and that the difficulty with which he will have to contend, in his 
intercourse with the parents, will not be “‘a jealousy,” in any 
one, ‘“‘that his son may surpass him; ”’ but, either a most pain- 
ful lack of parental sensibility ; or, a strong claim of interest in 
the immediate labors of which children are capable ; or, inability 
in the parent to control the child ; or, the disqualification of the 
child for admission into our schools. My apology for this state- 
ment respecting the exposed and vicious children in our city 
is, that a greatly increased interest has recently been excited in 
the cause of their salvation; and a just perception of the causes 
of the condition in which we find them is important, in view of 
the measures which are to be taken for their rescue.’ 


The benevolent author does not content himself with pre- 
scribing the duties of instruction to children. He pursues the 
subject into employments which follow, as apprenticeships, 
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and trades, and other occupations, in which, however, he ex- 
pects more of ‘ visiters’ than is likely to be obtained, until 
these humane duties shall receive greater attention than has 
hitherto been given to them. There is one part of this chap- 
ter which deserves great consideration, and which applies, 
in some places in our country, as decidedly as it does in 
France. 


‘ The development of industry, in certain countries, has pro- 
duced a great demand even for very young children, who are em- 
ployed in manual labor that requires neither much vigor, nor 
much intelligence ; but the avarice of certain manufacturers 
abuses the strength of these little creatures. They are exhausted 
by fatigue ; they neither leave them time for school, nor for rest ; 
hardly enough to eat a hasty morsel, or to take hurried sleep. 
These little creatures languish with exhaustion ; and their health 
suffers as much as their characters and education. Yet the 
pressing wants of some parents, the cupidity of others, and the 
- want of foresight in many, deliver up these young creatures to 
this fatal regimen. This abuse has been carried so far in Eng- 
land, that an express law was required for its suppression ; a bill 
was passed, a year ago, to regulate the maximum of the task 
which should be imposed upon children in manufactories. In 
France, though some workshops have presented so sad a specta- 
cle, we hope the legislative authority will not be necessary to 
restrain it, and that the power of manners, and the authority of 
a opinion, will be sufficient to arrest the evil in its birth. 

owever, the friend who watches over the family of the poor 
will watch over the child who is employed in a manufactory, 
that he may not be exposed to become the victim of excessive 
fatigue. 

‘The capacity and skill of a child must not be measured by 
the money he earns. In certain places, a child can earn from 
two to three francs a day by picking up bones for the fabrication 
of animal carbon; but what will he have learned? It is often the 
most false speculation, as to the real interest of a family, to be 
too hasty in obtaining profit from the labor of these little crea- 
_ tures ; in that, as in many other things, it is sacrificing the future 
to the present.’ 


The eighth chapter treats of ‘ Begging.’ 

In many parts of Europe, begging is an important branch 
of business, in which many ingenious and capable persons 
are highly accomplished. In this country, this occupation is 
comparatively rare. Travellers who have passed through 
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Ireland, England, France and Italy, are more struck with the 
absence of street begging, in the United States, than with any 
other obvious mark of difference. So far as beggars are known 
among us, the observations in this chapter have some ap- 
plication. But, probably, not in those which relate to the 
complicated frauds and deceptions, against which this chapter 
is intended to warn. Other observations, applicable to real 
objects of charity, are as just here as in Europe, excepting that 
the objects are much fewer. ‘The author discourages giving 
money to beggars. He recommends that whenever such 
supplication occurs, the party should be required to make 
known his place of abode, and should be visited there; that 
the truth or falsehood of the statements made should be inquired 
into; and that the proper charity which the case demands 
should follow. ‘This is said to be a practice among many of 
our benevolent citizens, and is, no doubt, the most proper and 
satisfactory course. 

The ninth chapter, on ‘ the wise Distribution of Charity,’ is 
the direct application of the preceding parts of the work to 
practical purposes. It contains a summary of rules, and the 
reasons why they are rules, and how they should be regarded 
and used. We can only commend this chapter to readers 
who desire to profit by Degerando’s lessons. If we made any 
extracts from it, it would be difficult to select, where all is so 
worthy of notice, 

The two propositions which the author illustrates in the 
tenth chapter, entitled—‘ who should be called to the Office 
of Visiter of the Poor ’—are these,— 

1.—‘ Every person, who undertakes to assist indigence, 
must himself become a visiter of the poor.’ 

2.—‘ The visiting of the poor by private persons is necessa- 
ry to supply the deficiencies of the public administration of 
charity.’ 

_ These rules are certainly the best that can be stated for ob- 

servance, in suchacity as Paris. But among us, it is believed 
that the best rule for the benevolent generally, is to multiply 
the numbers of those whose sole business it may be to visit 
the poor. Not, however, to the exclusion of those whose 
sense of duty would lead them to be visiters. Such persons 
may render a most acceptable service, no doubt ; but from the 
busy occupations which most persons have here, it would 
not answer, to trust entirely to the visits of individuals, 
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In certain emergencies, such benevolent persons obey the call. 
There are charitable societies among us, the members of 
which deserve the highest praise. Ifthey had not interfered 
during the last winter, the suffering would have been exces- 
sive in this city. It must be admitted, however, that the 
kind of charity thus applied zs limited to relief, and falls far 
short of the meaning of the word charity, as used by this writer. 
We see no better mode of accomplishing the comprehensive 
schemes of this philanthropist, in the present state of our 
community, than to confide to employed agents the duty and 
the responsibility of ‘visiters.’ This implies, of course, that 
those who have not the leisure, nor the inclination to visit 
personally, should furnish such agents with all the means which 
their employment requires. ‘The inducements to supply these 
means will be greatly strengthened, by learning from this 
i volume the uses which can be made of means, by those who 
ii understand the true purposes and duties of charity. 
The eleventh chapter treats of ‘the Advantages to be reaped 
Ff by the Visiter of the Poor.’ 
| | It presents charity ina new and interesting light. The 
benefit of charitable acts, to the indigent, has been the common 
motive for performing them. But here we find charity commend- 
ed for the good it does, not to the object of the bounty, but to 
| those from whom it moves. ‘The visiting of the poor is here re- 
resented as a school for valuable instruction, in the purposes 
. | of human life; as a means of self-esteem, self-gratulation, and 
| of grateful pleasure, which cannot be derived from any other 
| source. 
A few extracts will disclose what the author means by the 
good which the charitable can do to themselves. 


‘My friend A is an honest man, who annoys and injures 
no one; and, having a great talent for business, has given him- 
self up to it, all his life. Living like a!l the world, he was ac- 
customed to breakfast, dine, sleep, read his newspaper, and cul- 
tivate the relations of society. He did not himself suspect the 
ordinary nature of his existence, the frozen temperature of the 
atmosphere he breathed. He fulfilled his external duties, went 
punctually to church every Sunday, (for that is only reputable ;) 
but he did not comprehend the secrets of moral life, the high 
destinies of our nature, the sublimer vocation of man. The 
maxims of sages, upon this matter, seemed to him an idle specu- 
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lation ; he smiled at the illusion of those who raise themselves to 
these ideas. Asto himself, he had no time to lose in philosophiz- 
ing. But one day I proposed to him to accompany me in a visit 
I was goingtomake. He could not go; he had an appointment ; 
the order of his day could not be deranged ; besides, could not I 
do better than he? He begged me to take charge of what he had 
to bestow. I persuaded him, however, and, though a little out 
of humor, he went with me. We entered into conversation with 
this family, which had also its own business, which he made 
them explain to him. I left him without his perceiving it, in 
the midst of the afflicted circle. He gave useful counsels, and 
took the charge of some necessary step to the affairs; he 
obtained their confidence, and had the happiness to render a ser- 
vice. 

‘A few days after, I met him, and made my apologies for 
having taken him away from his business. But he was no longer 
the same man; the expression of his countenance was changed. 
He was more affectionate than I had been accustomed to see 
him. His conversation took another direction, and he asked me 
various questions about the objects of our solicitude. He had 
discovered something new in life; he had begun to conceive that 
man is not created, and put into the world, merely to make an 
establishment, and live at his ease, in peace with his neighbors. 
There was a book on his table. He had discovered that there is 
another, superior region, whose influences ennoble and animate 
the monotonous existence of earthly interest. 

‘I knew Mrs. to be an amiable and gentle woman ; her 
house was ever attractive, and her purse open to the poor. But 
serious conversation wearied her. Effort was painful to her. 
She wished that every thing should go on of itself; her children 
were at a boarding-school. Dress and company cheated time 
of itslanguor. ‘The excitement of pulpit eloquence, when there 
was any, interested her; but she relished serious reading lit- 
tle. I solicited this lady to accompany me in one of my visits. 
Nothing seemed more impossible ; dust and filth inspired her 
with insuperable disgust ; rude manners were her antipathy. I 
did, however, obtain what seemed impossible. ‘The next morn- 
ing, I found her by the bed of the invalid she had visited with 
me. She had returned, of her own accord, and without me. 
But this was not all. The employment of her time was soon 
changed ; her husband found her more attentive and affection- 
ate; the education of her children awakened in her more inter- 
est; her friends soon discovered a new expression of sensibility 
in her conversation ; and what a guardian had this poor family 
found! I had visited it more than once, had inquired of the 
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neighbors and landlord ; but she found out immediately all I was 
trying to Jearn, and provided what I intended to procure: I was 
only obliged to warn her to be-economical in her bounty.’ 

‘One young friend of mine was frivolous and fond of pleasure, 
and less afraid of dissipation than ennui: he had natural talents, 
but was too indolent to study. He had good qualities, and was 
a devoted friend, but wasted all his time. 

‘Another of the same age was dissipated and prodigal, osten- 
tatious and vain, and wasted his property. 

‘Can visiters of the poor be made out of such subjects? I 
tried: the former followed me without reflecting, but soon his 
good heart enlightened his reason, and he came to himself: the 
latter would not hesitate to do a proper and worthy thing, but his 
vanity soon became a proper sense of character. , 

‘How did these changes come about? In the first instance, 
surprise and almost horror was awakened in a man ignorant of 
the great trials Providence sends on man. He discovered a new 
aspect of human life, which, if he had vaguely suspected, he was 
unwilling to define to himself. But the voice of God’s creatures 
was heard ; the tears of a widow, the languid eye of an old man, 
met the eyes of the man of the world, and melted his heart. 
Questions were asked, and heart-rending details were obtained. 
Faculties and powers, till then slumbering, were waked up in 
the soul of the man of the world : his mind became concentrated, 
and he returned pensive to involuntary meditation. He looked 
within, and for the first time, his thoughts passed beyond the 
narrow bounds of present and material things. 

‘ Soon, the relief he witnessed gave him the idea of a new order 
of pleasures, and the confidence he inspired acted on him as a 
sacred engagement. ‘The soul opened to a new order of affections, 
and he commenced the moral life,—the only real life. The 
poor man’s house was his school, and benevolence introduced 
him to the other virtues. 

‘ Another visiter of the poor I had the influence to make of a 
lady, who had much mind, and was thought to have extreme sen- 
sibility. She swooned at the recital of an accident: she could 
not bear to see a tiler on a-house; her table was covered with 
romances; no one was more eloquent in expatiating on the 
interests of humanity;—she was admired by both sexes. But 
she was not liberal ; she was not even careful to pay her debts ; 
her house was in disorder; no one commended her temper. — 
She neither knew how to diffuse happiness, nor to be happy. 
She went with me, because it seemed to her a romantic adven- 
ture, and was something new. She became simple and natural ; 
her native generosity was revived and exercised, and happiness 
awoke within, and around her.’ 
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The twelfth chapter is devoted to a discussion on ‘the 
Utility of Associations, for the purpose of performing Charita- 
ble Duties.’ In this country, we are familiar with societies. 
This is so common a mode of effecting any object where num- 
bers have similar views, that it seems unnecessary to remark on 
this part of the volume. 

_ The thirteenth and last chapter is entitled ‘ the Co-opera- 
tion of Young People in the Establishments of Humanity.’ 
The author endeavors, in this part of his work, to raise charity 
to the dignity of a science, and to prove that the young should 
be trained up in the theory and practice ofit, as in any other seri- 
ous employments in life. This subject is well followed out, 
in illustrating the benefit which the indigent would derive from 
having the zeal and enthusiasm of youth engaged in their claims; 
and the far greater benefit which the young might secure to 
themselves, from such an engagement. The sum of this chap- 
ter is, that happiness in this life is to be found in the conscien- 
tious performance of duty ; and that all duty is not done in taking 
care of one’s self, and one’s own. ‘To inculcate this truth, may 
be said to be the very moral of this work. But how are the young, 
occupied as they are with business and pleasure, to be convinced 
that there are any social duties ? And if convinced, how are they 
to be assured that the performance of such duties is a means 
of rational happiness? In no way but by a course of educa- 
tion, which teaches the true purposes of life. ‘To those who 
are so taught, (and we fear the number of such is very limited) 
this translation of Degerando’s book will be a most acceptable 
instructer and guide ;—to such we cordially recommend it. 
We recommend it not to be read hastily,—nor to be read as 
though one perusal would impart all that can be learned from it. 

It is rather to be commended as a book tobe studied. And 
there is no risk in asserting, that any one who does study it will 
be not only enlightened, but will be a better being, both to live 
in the world, and to leave it. 

The lady, who has given Degerando’s work to the Ameri- 
can public, deserves their respect and thanks. It is some 
merit to have had the taste to read the original with pleasure : 
it is, we hope, a deserved compliment to American readers to 
have believed them fit for, and capable of enjoying, and of 
profiting by the opportunity of seeing the work in an English 
version. 
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We have spent no time in looking for errors, either of 
language, or of the press. If there be any of either kind, we 
have not stopped to notice them. On the contrary, the trans- 
lation appears to us to have been happily executed. Ifthere be 
any thing to dislike in this book, it is not the fault of the trans- 
lator ; but of the original work. ‘This, however, is merely mat- 
ter of taste, and no cause of displeasure to those who are lovers 
of French eloquence. ‘This, we donot profess to admire in all 
instances in which we have seen it, in serious subjects. It some- 
times has little claim to be eloquence, in the estimation of any but 
Frenchmen. If this be an objection, the translator has done 
all that could be done to remove it. 

We should think it a proof of the good sense, and good feel- 
ing of the present day, if this volume should be extensively in 
use. No subject, not connected with civil and religious liberty, 
and good education and sound morals, is more interesting to 
this young country, than the subject treated of in this volume. 
What can be done to prevent poverty, and the crimes which it 
engenders ; and in what way can the indigent be most proper- 
ly treated ? 

It is easy to answer these questions ina single sentence. 
Educate all ; set all to work ; provide work for all who can work. 
No doubt if this were practicable, there would be products of 
labor enough to diminish the number of the indigent almost to 
an indiscernible part of the whole mass. 

But how are these causes of exemption from indigence to 
be brought into operation? ‘This question is not so easily an- 
swered ; and whatever the eulogists of this fortunate country 
may justly say, it is beyond the reach of the wisest to predict 
when such a state of things will exist. 

If the poor are relieved according to Degerando’s sense of 
the word charity, if the causes of pauperism are sought out, 
and annihilated, the affluent and the independent must do 
the work. ‘This book tells them how they can do it. When 
we consider how large a portion of the lives of many is spent 


-in vain, frivolous, and disgusting pursuits; and also, what a 


change might be produced among the poor, as well as among 
those who so spend their liyes, we can present no better wish 
to both parties, than that Degerando’s volume may be found, 
read, and duly respected, in every family, which is capable of 
being instructed by it. 
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Arr. V.—Revolutions in Poland. 
2 a of the late Polish Revolution and the Events of 
the Campaign. By Joseru Horpynsxi. Boston. 
1832. 


2. Tableau de la 2’ologne, ancienne et moderne. Nouvelle 


Edition, entiérement refondue, augmentée et ornée de 
cartes. Par Leonarp CuHopzxo. Paris. 1830. 

3. Polonia, or Monthly Reports on Polish Affairs. Pub- 
lished by the Literary Association of the Friends of 
Poland. No. 1. August, 1832. London. 


The history of Poland within the memory of the present 
generation affords a most melancholy, yet interesting and in- 
structive subject, for the study of the politician ; nor is there 
a ‘picture in the book of time,’ which sets forth in more 
glaring colors the deformy and iniquity of the system by 
which the old world has been, and is governed, than that in 
which are delineated the wrongs, the sacrifices, and the strug- 
gles of this gallant and devoted nation. 

It has always appeared to us that the general opinion re- 
specting the result of the late insurrection was formed too 
hastily, and that there was a rational hope for Poland in her 
unequal struggle. Even now that the fortune of war has de- 
clared against her, we are far from renouncing that opinion. 
On the contrary we maintain, that an examination of the 
events of the war, and the political movements connected 
with it will show, that Poland had a fair prospect of suc- 
cess, and that she was once on the very eve of gaining it. 
But who could have foretold, that Austria would pursue 
such a partial and inhuman policy; that Prussia would allow 
the Russian armies to draw their supplies from her terri- 
tories, while she not only refused to let a biscuit or a cart- 
ridge go to the Poles, but imprisoned and maltreated those who 
attempted to join them empty-handed? Who could have fore- 
seen that France would, by her deceptive promises, and her 
solemn pledges ‘ that the nationality of Poland should not per- 
ish,’ induce the Polish leaders to hold back the arm of the na- 
tion, at the moment when the enemy was wavering? And, above 
all, who could foresee that Poland, so often deceived, would 
again listen for a moment to any hopes of accommodation, that 
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she would raise any other cry than that of ‘ War! war to the 
knife!’ or that her chiefs would adopt the timid and com- 
promising foreign policy, which proved the utter ruin of their 
cause ? 

It was a great error in foreigners to suppose, that only the 
old Dutchy of Warsaw was concerned in the event of the 
late struggle ; and it was very unfortunate that some, even in 
Poland, entertained the hope that this small portion of their 
country might struggle alone against Russia, and exist alone and 
independent after the victory. This mistaken idea still exists, 
and the friends of Poland in England,—even her advocates 
in the House of Commons,—talk not of Poland as she was and 
is, the mother of a population of more than ten millions of peo- 
ple ;—they go not back, and demand the restitution of her nat- 
ural and sacred rights ;—but date every thing from the Congress 
of Vienna. ‘They appeal to that treaty, as though it were one 
asserting and securing the rights of Poland, and not a part 
and parcel of the iniquitous partition,—a cold-blooded and 
formal approval of the acts of the royal spoilers. 

Poland, as recognised by the treaties, cannot exist indepen- 
dently, nor if she could, would she be great or respected by 
her neighbors. 

It is not our intention in this article to trace in detail 
the interesting events of the late struggle, although we may 
allude to the unhappy misunderstandings, the credulity and the 
errors of some of the leading men; errors which brought on 
the final catastrophe ; nor shall we attempt an expression of 
the feelings of anguish, which must have arisen in every 
bosom, on hearing that Poland was again in the dust. We ask 
no tears for her; we come not to scatter flowers on her grave. 
It is not yet made. 

It seems highly probable that Poland must, in the course of 
events, be called again to play an important part in Europe. 
There is no disguising the fact, that in those countries which 
once bore her name, there exist more than ten millions of brave 
and hardy men; that they are unfettered in their souls, and 
unprejudiced in their affections, by the political arrange- 
ments which have set them off to different powers; that they 
havea strong dislike to the governments under which they 
live ; a strong inclination to rally round an old and beloved 
nationality ; in fine, that nothing but force and fear keep them 
subject to governments, for which they can feel no affection. 
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Now this state of things may very well endure as long as 
affairs go on in the usual train, and while the arm of social power 
is strong ; but, when the bands which bind men together are 
broken, and war and revolution destroy all artificial political 
distinctions ;—when society is reduced to its primitive elements ; 
—there is every probability that atom will cling to the atom for 
which it has the greatest affinity, and that, when the troubled 
mass shall settle, it will be in such shapes as were intended 
not by man, but by nature. 

We find, between the Baltic and the Euxine, and between 
the Dwina and the Oder, one immense and almost uninterrupt- 
ed plain; a great part of which formerly composed the misnamed 
Republic of Poland. We may take the Dwina on the north- 
east, and the Carpathian mountains on the south-west, for the 
natural boundaries. Here is a low, flat, and fertile coun- 
try, called, from its evenness, Pole, which means a plain. The 
severity of the climate gives to the inhabitants their hardihood ; 
its want of the sun has been the probable cause of their in- 
temperate use of ardent spirits. ‘They derive their courage 
and their enterprise from their race; their activity and their 
love of liberty from the political circumstances, in which their 
country has been placed during many centuries. 

The Poles, as a race, are above the middling size ; active 
and athletic, rather than robust ; they are of light clear com- 
plexion, entirely different from the German yellow or sandy col- 
or; their carriage is remarkably martial, and their looks frank and 
open. ‘The women are handsome ; and there is a dignity in 
their manners, which distinguishes them from the females of 
the surrounding countries. Both sexes in the higher ranks 
have an air of command and self-possession, which, with their ur- 
banity, and their external accomplishments, has gained them 
the title of the French of the North. ‘The upper class in Po- 
land is indeed highly accomplished in every thing that is showy 
and graceful ; and, though destitute of a solid or useful education, 
they add brilliancy to every society in whichthey appear. Many 
a Polish gentleman, who has no idea of the theory of an eclipse, 
can nevertheless converse as easily and elegantly in French, 
German, and Russian, as in his native tongue, and can 
express himself with fluency and correctness in Latin. 

The early history of the country is enveloped in ob- 
scurity, and disguised by fable; and it is not until the year 
1000, that we find the power of Poland known and re- 
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spected by her neighbors. Boleslas the Great, uniting the 
heretofore dissevered provinces into one, began the career 
of conquest which his successors followed up, until Poland 
became one of the leading States of Europe. He was 
the great feudal head of the country, ruling over powerful, but 
obedient vassal chiefs, each of whom had his castle, and reigned 
over his province. The castles of the nobility served as places 
of defence for the common people in case of invasion ; and 
indeed we find that, in many parts, all the cattle were driven 
by the peasantry every night into the castle of their chief. 
All the inhabitants were obliged to bear arms, and all were at 
the beck of their feudal lord. In the earlier ages, all those who 
were rich enough to keep a horse, and purchase the expensive 
armor of a cavalier, were called nobles ; and the title descend- 
ed to such of their posterity as had art enough to impress the 
people with an idea of their superiority. 

There were, at this time, no other serfs or slaves in Poland, 
than the prisoners taken in war; nor did these retain long in 
servitude ; for as soon as they could cultivate waste land enough 
for their own use, and establish themselves upon it, they 
became free. 

There was at this time a mutual dependence between the 
noble and the peasant. If the talents and courage of their 
feudal lord, in leading them against a common enemy, were 
necessary to the peasantry, and if his castle walls gave 
them refuge in the hour of danger, and his granaries fed 
them in the season of famine; on the’ other hand, he was as 
much dependent on them, to fill his ranks and replenish 
his coffers. The time had not arrived, when the nobles be- 
came not only useless, but oppressive to the people. The 
noble indeed reaped where he had not sown, and his children 
ate the fatling of the people’s flock ; but then, his lance was 
ever in the rest ; he ever claimed the first place in the battle 
as at the board, and, with his brave sons about him, he poured 
out his blood, and their blood, like water, in defence of the 

firesides of his people. 

The nobles were called counts, or, in the language of the 
country, castellani ; and they acted also as judges, in all causes 
civil and criminal ; the king reserving to himself the right of 
pardon, in fact calling himself chief judge. The judges acted 
as mediators whenever it was st yet we find even in this 
age that they were sticklers for fees ; for when (as often happened 
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even in criminal affairs) the injured party accepted a pecuniary 
satisfaction from the offender or criminal, the judge claimed 
his fee, as though the case had come before him. They 
decided not by written laws or precepts ; indeed_it is doubtful 
whether they could always read, for it is positively as- 
serted, that their sentences were not recorded.* 

The king judged between the nobles, and between them 
and the oni The latter often stopped him when riding out, 
and he always paid immediate attention to the case ; he often 
punished with death and by torture ; and always, it seems, in 
an arbitrary or whimsical manner. Boleslas used to invite 
persons whom he judged guilty of petty offences to come to 
the bath with him; and when they were stripped, he ordered 
them to be lashed. 

It was a law, that any land of which the possessor died 
without heir, might be taken by the first comer ; and this was 
a means used by the nobility for increasing their own posses- 
sions ; for they would not allow any one else to be first comer, 
always standing ready themselves, and in later ages putting 
aside any troublesome claimant in an unceremonious manner. 

Christianity was early introduced into Poland, and we 
find that, m the twelfth century, the prelates began to share 
with the nobles in the appropriation of this world’s goods to 
themselves. Property had now become fixed and hereditary ; 
and we find the law of inheritance construed as liberally for 
their own benefit by the nobility and the clergy, in Poland, 
as it was in all the other parts of Europe. Great privileges 
were attached to the property which they held m this right ; 
they were not only free from all imposts on contributions ; but 
were exempt from the duty of repairing roads and castles. 
Besides this, the grandees or nobles soon claimed the privilege of 
acting as judges between themselves and the people, and dis- 
carded all other authority than their own within their posses- 
sions. 

The natural inclination of man to get power, and increase 
it when obtained, led to many abuses; and although we do 
not find the people, in this age, completely glebe adscripti, 
still, in many provinces, they held their lands only at the 
pleasure of the nobles. 

We have thus hastily adverted to the origin of the power of 
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the nobility, on account of the immense influence which it has 
ever since exercised in the political affairs of Poland. 

The origin of the late revolutionary movements must 
of course be sought in that extraordinary transaction,— 
on many accounts perhaps the most remarkable in the whole 
course of modern history,——the partition of Poland. 

It was towards the middle of the last century, that a know- 
ledge of the real causes of the troubles, which had so long dis- 
tracted the kingdom, began to be diffused among men of 
education, and that many patriots set themselves seriously 
about the work of regeneration. ‘They attempted to break 
the power of the two hundred thousand nobles, who consti- 
tuted the Government ; to divide this power between the no- 
bles, the king, and the people ; to abolish the fatal aberum veto ; 
and to put an end to confederations, and the pacta conventa. 
But they were too late. Russia, Austria and Prussia had 
already marked Poland for their prey, and resolved to pre- 
vent any remedy being applied to the evils, which were 
rapidly bringing her within their grasp. A lawless and violent 
interference had already taken place; for when the Diet in 
1733 had elected the virtuous and unfortunate Leczynski to 
the throne, Russia declared that he should not remain upon it. 
He had married the daughter of Louis XV. of France; and 
Russia feared the introduction of French influence in Poland. 
The usual intrigues were set on foot ; a few unprincipled no- 
bles and venal bishops were invited to confederate to pro- 
test against the election of Leczynski, to proclaim Augustus 
Iff., a Saxon Prince, and to call in the Russian army to sup- 
portthem. They didso; andthe Russians, who were standing 
tip-toe on the frontier, swept over the country, forced Lec- 
zynski to fly, and established Augustus. 

The next election was managed in the same way ; but stern 
and devoted patriots were found at the Diet, who, hoping that 
the ill-omened veto might for once at least be useful to their 
country, boldly threw themselves forward, and by their disap- 
proval rendered null the proposals. ‘The Marshal, or Speak- 
er of the Diet, dissolved it by his own authority. But the veto 
seemed a spirit hanging over Poland for evil only, and not for 
good; the Russian party disregarded it, they caused a com- 
mission to be formed of the factious nobles; and, calling it 
the government, they caused several dreadful blows to be 
given to the interests of Poland; the elector of Brandenburg 
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was recognised as king of Prussia ; and the Czar of Moscow 
as emperor of all the Russias. 

But the more darkly the clouds lowered over Poland, the 
more numerous and energetic did her true patriots appear. 
It was resolved to place a real Pole upon the throne; 
and at the next election they chose Stanislaus Augustus 
Poniatowski for their king. It is true that he was sustained both 
by Russia and Prussia, and that he had been one of the favorites 
of the Empress Catherine; but it was hoped that his patriotism 
would revive. It did so, indeed, for a time ; that weak-minded 
prince seemed to set himself seriously to work to prop the 
falling fortunes of Poland. He proposed and effected a re- 
form of the liberum veto, applying it only to certain political 
questions : a system of duties was established for goods im- 
ported, there having been none exacted before but by indi- 
vidual nobles on the frontier; a corps of cadets was formed 
at Warsuw, and many other useful steps were taken, be- 
fore Russia was startled by the defection of her protégé. 
At the opening of the Diet of 1766, the king proposed to 
abolish the liberum veto entirely ; and to increase the rev- 
enues, and consequently the power of the throne. But Rus- 
sia was there ; and her ambassador had the audacity to declare, 
that his mistress never would consent to such measures. By 
the influence of Czartoryski and some othersof the high nobility, 
the confederation of the Diet was dissolved ; consequently the 
liberum veto came into force, and with it came anarchy. 
The confederation of the Diet has been misunderstood, and gen- 
erally confounded with non-official confederations, which were 
entirely different. When the Diet was summoned for the pur- 
pose of any public exigency, it could confederate itself by unan- 
imous consent ; and when so confederated, the power of the veto 
was lost, and all questions were decided by a majority of voices. 

There was then no hope for the patriots but in open resist- 
ance. ‘The king had begged pardon of Russia for his mo- 
mentary patriotism; they abandoned him, and formed. the 
celebrated confederation of Bar, so named because it was at 
the village of Bar that many of the most illustrious and most 
devoted patriots of Poland leagued together, and swore to re- 
deem their country before she had become entirely a prey to 
her rapacious neighbors. It was necessary for the confederates 
to make some appeal, which would come home to the hearts 
of the lower classes ; and it was that of the restoration of their 
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ancient religion, and the exclusion of protestant influence in 
the Government: hence this confederation has been stigmatized 
as an association of bigots, animated only by religious fury. 
Never was a calumny more completely refuted by the result ; 
the patriots in every part of Poland answered enthusiastically 
to the call of the confederates of Bar, and a desperate struggle 
ensued with the armies of Russia, which were marched into 
Poland and acted with Poniatowski and his few troops. The 
confederation was supported by Turkey, who marched upon 
Russia on one side ; and by France, whose cabinet, under the © 
guidance of the able Choiseul, saw the necessity of checking 
the power of Russia. Thus encouraged from without, and 
supported by the enthusiasm of the people, success seemed 
crowning the confederates. ‘They declared the throne vacant, 
and were beating back the Russians step by step, when 
Turkey was forced to a peace; the Choiseul ministry fell into 
disgrace in France ; several of the leading chiefs of the con- 
federation died or were slain; and the Austrian army on 
one side, and the Prussian on the other entered the territories 
of Poland. ‘There was now but one resource left for the 
confederates ; by a bold stroke they seized upon the person 
of the king, and attempted to induce him to head the national 
party ; but he basely deserted them in the night, and fled to 
the Russians. ‘These devoted men, after protesting solemnly 
against this invasion of their soil by foreign nations, were obliged 
to disperse ; and the invading powers proceeded to the first 
partition of Poland. 

Then it was that the miserable Poniatowski saw the abyss into 
which he had plunged his country, and rallied courage enough 
to issue his solemn protest against the partition. 

He was obliged, however, by the ministers of the three 

wers to convoke a Diet; ‘that memorable Diet of 1773, 
which displayed such a struggle between vice and virtue, be- 
tween patriotism and treason.’ Then there went up to War- 
saw, from the provinces of Poland, nobles who forgot all their 
own interests, all their own passions, resolved to sacrifice every 
thing on the altar of patriotism. Many a young man, as he 
mounted his horse and sallied out, surrounded by his chosen 
followers, from those turreted walls where his ancestors had 
held feudal sway for ages, heard the blessing of his father, 
mingled with words like those of the aged Korsak to his son : 
‘ Adieu, my brave boy,’ said he, ‘I send with you to Warsaw 
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my oldest and most faithful servants, and I pray God: they may 
bring you back a corpse, rather than come with the news that 
you have not withstood with all your might whatever may be 
proposed, that is disadvantageous to. your country.’ * 

And bravely and obstinately did Korsak, and 'Taremba, and 
Tymoski, and many others, struggle for the liberties of Poland ; 
but what could they do against intrigue, and treason, and 
brute force? No one can have forgotten how their legal re- 
sistance was overcome by violence ; how armed soldiers were 

laced in the hall of deliberation; how Reyten, the Cato of 
Poland, in defiance of danger, and in a state of exhaustion, 
continued to occupy his post, and to protest from the tribune ; 
or how, to get rid of him, the Diet was held without the hall ; 
and how he lay thirty-six hours in a state of insensibility, ere 
he was removed from the place on which he had fallen, and 
where he had so long struggled for the independence of his 
country. His firmness was such, that a Prussian general who 
was present could not but grasp his hand, and cry with enthu- 
siasm, optime vir, gratulor tit ; optime rem tuam egistt. 

Such was the enthusiastic patriotism of Reyten, that his 
heart was broken, and his brain was turned, when he found 
that all his efforts were useless ; he went raving mad, and seizing 
in his frenzy a drinking glass, he crushed it with his teeth, 
swallowed the fragments, and died with the name of Poland on 
his lips. 

After such a violent struggle, what remained of Poland sunk 
into the quiet of exhaustion for some time ; but this. quiet was 
political and physical, not moral ; for we find that an mmmense 
advance was made in the education of the people, and in the 
dissemination of rational ideas of liberty. Each Diet enacted 
wise and prudent laws, conformable to the spirit of the age ; 
and in 1791 was issued that excellent constitution, which 
seemed to guaranty to Poland, shorn as she was of territory, a 
long, peaceable, and happy political existence, as a second rate 

wer. The liberum veto and the confederacies were abol- 
ished ; the middling class were admitted to a participation of 
power, and measures were taken for the education of the peas- 
antry. The throne was made hereditary in the house of Sax- 
ony ; and a tenth of the revenues was voted to the Govern- 
ment, with an authorization to augment the army to one 
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hundred thousand men. Complete religious toleration was 
proclaimed ; the peasantry were freed from the odious condi- 
tion which bound them to the land which they cultivated; the 
burgesses or middling class, were permitted to buy the lands 
of the nobility, and every foreigner entering Poland was de- 
clared to be a freeman. Tn fine, it was a constitution of which 
Burke said, ‘ it benefits all classes and injures none ;’ and of 
which Kant added, ‘nist scirem opus humanum esse divinum 
crederim.’ 

Political circumstances prevented any union of Russia and 
Prussia at that moment, and indeed the latter charged heram- 
bassador to congratulate Poland on her happy and wise revo- 
lution, which had given her such an excellent constitution. 

Let it be observed that this revolution was entirely in favor 
of monarchical institutions, and destructive of the democratic 
power. How false then, how absurd the hypocrisy of the 
three Governments, which asserted that their interference in 
the affairs of Poland was necessary, to prevent the propagation 
of French jacobinical principles! The manner of the adop- 
tion of this constitution spoke volumes for Poland; for the 
Diet, having voted it first by acclamation, again reconsidered 
and approved it, and then submitted it to the electoral bodies, in 
every part of Poland, by which it was every where accepted 
with enthusiasm. 

But the three powerful nations who surrounded her had 
already planned a second partition ; and measures were already 
taken by them to put it into execution. 

There has been but one voice among men on the subject 
of the partition of Poland ;—it has been that of loud, and de- 
cided condemnation ; but their opinions respecting the cause 
have been various ; and although the generally received one, 
that territorial acquisition was the principal motive, has much 
apparent reason, there were doubtless other powerful ones 
in action. We would fain not think so meanly of human na- 
ture, as to suppose that Maria Theresa, hypocrite as she was, 
could have been actuated merely by cupidity, or that this 
motive alone should have induced the king of Prussia to 
violate the treaties on which his signature was hardly yet 
dry, and break the word of honor which had just escaped 
his lips ; nor was it the interest of Russia, to risk the unity 
of her empire and the homogenéity of her people, for the mere 
acquisition of acres, of which she had millions on millions to 
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spare. It is apparent, in fact, from the correspondence of 
Catherine, that her eagle eye saw into futurity; and that she 
wished to put far off the evil day, which she felt must come 
to institutions like hers. She saw that Poland was so rapidly 
improving in her political institutions, that they would very soon 
present a dangerous contrast with those of Russia; and that 
the increasing civilization and liberality of Poland must make 
her the friend and ally of France, in case of war. Catherine 
saw, too, the spread of constitutional principles in the South, 
and she resolved, if possible, to Jeague the North against 
it. Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, and perhaps England, were 
to form a coalition, of which Russia was to be the real head, 
against the liberties of the South and West of Europe. 

There is every reason to suppose, that Prussia and Austria at 
times sincerely disapproved of the plan of the partition, which 
Catherine conceived, and so steadily persevered in. ‘They had, 
and have, an instinctive dread of the preponderance of Russia ; 
and as often as they have been parties to measures that increased 
it, it has been from some momentary urgency, or some extraor- 
dinary temptation: even as lately as the a of Vienna, this 
feeling acted strongly in favor of Poland. The allies would 
never have signed the treaty which Russia held out to them, 
had not the news of the landing of Napoleon from Elba come 
like a thunderbolt among them, and made them hastily gather 
up their parchments, to handle their swords. 

The second partition of Poland, in 1793, was effected by 
the same fraud and force as the first ; the much talked of con- 
federation at ‘Turgowicz of Polish nobles, was a mere pre- 
tence to cover the entry of the Russian troops; and their 
efforts, being seconded by Stanislaus, were soon successful. 
The Russians, acting apparently under the directions of the 
Turgowician nobles, proceeded to call a Diet at Grodno, com- 

osed as much as possible of men without courage or princi- 
le ; they there proposed the partition, but were unable, even 
“8 introducing armed soldiers into the hall, to keep down the 
indignant protestations of many of tle members. 
hese, however, were of little avail; the partition was 
made. Prussia took Dantzic and Thorn. Russia seized upon 
half of Volhynia and Lithuania; and the act was published, 
with a solemn guaranty to Poland of the inviolability of the 
rest of her territory. ‘The mask was now torn off. Poland 
saw, in all their deformity, her spoilers, who had come in the 
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name of allies, and with a general cry of indignation she flew 


toarms. The result of that struggle is known. 


But though the name of the kingdom was erased from the 


‘map of Europe, the features of the country were not changed ; 
‘the inhabitants continued to be, and to feel that they were 


Poles, and every revolving year has but added to the desire of 
national emancipation, and consequently to the weight of 


oppression which has kept it down. If we except a part of 


the Prussian spoil, no other change has been effected in Po- 
land, than in the form of the political institutions, and the 
persons who administer them ; and we have seen that discon- 
tent and revolt have been continually attesting the presence 
and pressure of that nationality, which makes a people prefer 


‘independence with less physical well-being, to prosperity under 


a foreign yoke. ‘Poland has never consented to her political 
annihilation. On the contrary, her solemn protestations, her 
bloody struggles, and her renewed revolts at every glimmer of 
hope, have freed her from any possibility of the charge of 


“falsehood or treachery, should she at any time rise upon her 
‘oppressors with the dagger of the midnight conspirator. 


rom the last partition of Poland, until the recent fall of 
Warsaw, her history is one loud protest against the wrongs 
done to her; and the violent measures taken to ensure the 
tame endurance of the yoke were as ineffectual, as the one 


now in operation to ensure the future tranquillity of the country. 
After the fall of Kosciusko and the blight of Poland’s hopes, 


there went forth from her soil thousands and tens of thousands 
of her patriotic sons : some were dragged to Siberia ; some shut 


up in the fortresses of Prussia and Austria; others went vol- 
untary exiles to France, to Sweden, and to Turkey. But 
while the cities of Poland were kept still by the cannon with 
its ever-lighted match, and the villages were the bivouacs of 
the cavalry and infantry from Russia, Austria, and Prus- 


‘sia, the exiled children of Poland forgot not their country, but 


eagerly enlisted in the service of France, and fought in freedom’s 
foremost rank, hoping to extend her sway to their own 
benighted land. The Polish legions under Dombrowski, 
amounting to several thousand men, covered themselves with 
glory ; and by a singular turn of fortune, these homeless wan- 
derers entered in triumph the walls of imperial Rome, once 
the mistress of the world,—then the head quarters of a victori- 
ous band of exiled patriots. 
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Dombrowski concluded an arrangement, by which he agreed 
to give the service of his fellow-soldiers to the new Italian 
republic. ‘They were to receive the pay and privileges of 
the Italians; they continued to wear their own costume, to 
command in their own language, and assumed the tri-colored 
cockade. 

The ultimate object of the Polish patriots was to keep up 
the spirits of their countrymen, and to have an armed repre- 
sentation of Poland, as there was a diplomatic one at Paris, 
semi-officially recognised by the French government. ‘When 
Dombrowski and his fellow-exiles had made this arrangement, 
he issued proclamations, and sent them to Poland, calling on 
his countrymen to rally round the banner of freedom, the onl 
banner under which they could hope to do aught for Poland, 
It was a magnificent thought,—an heroic undertaking, wor- 
thy of the great mind of ‘Dombrowski,—that of eventually 
freeing his own country, by establishing freedom all over 
Europe ; and fully did his countrymen appreciate his motives, 
and nobly did they answer his call; for within a month after 
he had issued his proclamation, nearly two thousand of them 
joined his banner. 


‘It was then that thousands of patriots abandoned at his call 
their families, and their firesides; the rich forgot their riches, 
the young their pleasures; and the women, forgetful of their 
dependence, exhorted their brothers, their husbands and their 
sons to take up arms for their country. In defiance of the con- 
fiscation of their goods, braving even the risk of death upon the 
scaffold, the Poles were seen thronging every road that led to 
Italy, to jo the banner of their nation. The traveller met them 
every where, from the Borysthenes to the Appenines, pennyless 
indeed, and ignorant of the language of the country they were 
traversing, yet hastening on, full of enthusiasm, where the cause 
of their country called them.’* ‘Those who had been forcibly 
enrolled in the Austrian army abandoned their ranks and jomed 
Dombrowski, who soon found himself in sufficient force: tovat- 
tempt to penetrate through Lusatia and Hungary into Poland, 
and there display the old banner of independence.’ 


This bold plan of Dombrowski was as well grounded as it 
was hardily conceived; Gallicia was, is, and long will be 
ready to rise upon the Austrians, the moment any rational pros- 


* Tableau de la Pologne, Vol. II. p. 144. 
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pect is held out of the recovery of her ancient liberties. Hun- 
gary, ever discontented,—ever influenced by undefined, yet 
instinctive longings for independence,—would have favored his 
march, and probably have done more to assist him, as she did 
Poland in her last struggle, by the hearty cooperation of many 
of her sons. ‘The state of Europe seemed to favor the idea. 
France was ready to march toward Poland; Napoleon and 
the Directory encouraged the plan, and it was ripe for exe- 
cution, when the treaty of Leoben, establishing the peace, 
rendered it impracticable. Napoleon, doubtless favorable in 
his heart to Poland, could only say to Dombrowski, in answer 
to his prayers for his country, that ‘ the wishes of every friend 
of liberty and the rights of man must be in favor of the brave 
Poles, but it was only time and the progress of events, that 
could reestablish them in their independence.’ An opinion 
given with his usual sagacity and foresight, and which is as 
true now, as when he pronounced it. 

The Polish legions in Italy were however still in the front 
of every battle, and exposed to every hardship; in the dread- 
ful fight at Trebbia, where less than four thousand of them 
were engaged, one thousand were killed on the field, and a 
ty number wounded. ‘The dying lamentation of the 

rave General Rymkiewicz, as he lay on the field, weltering in 
his gore, ‘ Why—oh! why was it not my lot to pour out my 
blood on the bosom of my mother country?’ was doubtless 
the prayer of many an exiled soldier of Poland, as he breathed 
his last on the soil of the stranger and in the stranger’s cause. 


‘ At this period the soldier of Poland braved death with the 
more eagerness, the more fury, that he had before him the two 
sworn enemies of his country; that he fought against the same 
Suvaroff, and the same Russians, who had stained their hands 
with the horrible carnage of Praga. ‘To avenge on their mur- 
derers the death of their brethren, and to crush the united troops 
of the tyrants of their country, were the great objects of the Polish 
legions.’ * 


Both these corps of exiled patriots were almost entirely 
annihilated little by little; other legions were formed, called 
those of the Danube, and it was intended that they should 
have penetrated into Poland; but this was always prevented 


* Histoire des Legions Polonaises en Italie. 
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by some political arrangement between France and her enemies, 
in which Poland was never remembered. 

These legions, too, suffered very severely ; but Poland had 
wanderers enough to supply the places of such as perished, 
and we find that, on Napoleon’s calling them together in 1801, 
they mustered fifteen thousand strong. ‘The conduct of the 
Polish legions in the French service forms an affecting episode 
in the history of Poland. If they watered in vain with their 
blood every battle-field of Europe, and in vain left their bones 
to bleach on the shores of Italy, Spain, and St. Domingo, at 
least they added one more to the thousand proofs of the devoted 
patriotism and strongly marked nationality, which distinguish 
their countrymen. For they were not all necessarily exiles ; 
Prussia, at least, used every means, to induce the Poles’ to 
remain content upon her soil. Provided only they would 
cease to be Poles, and act as Germans, they were pro- 
tected and encouraged. But their attachment to the inde- 
pendence of their country made them neglect every personal 
consideration ; and on this feeling, still existing in the mind 
of almost every Pole, is founded the hope that they will recover 
the rank and the rights of their nation. | 

The reappearance of Poland upon the political arena in 
1807, and the rapid improvement that was perceptible in her 
moral and intellectual condition, as seen in her political in- 
stitutions, were proofs enough, if any were wanting, of the 
continuance of her nationality: but there were still more 
important indications manifested. It soon appeared that Gal- 
licia had lost none of her attachment to the cause of Poland, 
and that its inhabitants still regarded her as their mother coun- 
try: and also that Lithuania cherished the same feeling, and 
wished only for an opportunity of combining with her against 
the common enemy. Poland fell, indeed, with the fall of 
Napoleon ; but it was not without hesitation and misgivings 
on the me of the Allies, that they renounced the oppor- 
tunity of raising a barrier against Russia, by recalling Poland 
to political life. England and Austria were strenuous op- 
ea of the plans of Russia, and would have resisted them. 

ad Napoleon allowed them time, they might have suc- 
ceeded. 

The Congress of Vienna proclaimed the kingdom of Poland, 
and guarantied to it many valuable privileges; and while 
acting under the wholesome influence of fear, the Allies prom- 
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ised to her, as they did to Germany, the enjoyment of a con- 
stitutional government with equal representation, of the liberty 
of the press, and of education. Nor is there any doubt, that 
the Allies sincerely intended to do what they promised; or 
that the solemn assurances which Alexander gave to the Poles, 
of his intentions in favor of their country, were made in 
good faith; because, in both cases, the parties making the 
promises saw no probability of their ever being able to break 
them. ‘ Have confidence in me, said Alexatider, ‘in my 
principles, in my character, and your hopes will not be de- 
ceived; you will see how dear to me are the interests of Poland ; 
as to forms, the most liberal are those which I have always 
preferred!’ But the Congress of Carlsbad retracted the 
ac and violated the pledges given at Vienna ; and it is 
rom that epoch, that the reign of despotism began in Poland, 
and that every chartered right was trampled down. We shall 
not allude, however, to the numerous acts by which Russia 
violated her solemn promises to Poland, and thereby freed 
the Poles from their obligations to keep the peace. Let 
him who has any doubts on the subject, examine the state of 
the kingdom of Poland, even before the death of Alexander ; 
let him compare the spirit of his promises made in 1815, with the 
decree of the 14th September, 1824, in which he condemned to 
perpetual banishment all those who attempted to spread the 
doctrine of ‘ Pinsensée nationalité Polonaise dans les provinces 
de la Pologne Russe !’ 

- Poland had so long been the sport of fortune, the blossom of 
her hopes had so ft been ripened into fruit full of ashes 
and bitterness, that the arrangement of 1815, by which 
liberty and natzonality were solemnly guarantied to four mil- 
lions of. her people, was pleasing to every patriot. The 
venerable Kosciusko, who was then living in Paris, wrote to 
Alexander, that if these conditions should be fulfilled, ‘he 
would come among the first to throw himself at his majesty’s 
feet, to thank him, and render him homage as his sovereign.’ 
This was then the general feeling; but so lawless had been 
the despotic sway of the Russians, especially since 1825, 
that it was changed to one of indignation, and stern resolve to 
throw off the yoke at all hazards. 

There was one wide spreading, deep-seated detestation of 
Russian sway, arising principally from its abuses, and not from 
any hatred to the Russians as a nation ; this feeling enters not 
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the minds of the Poles, descended as they are from the same 

race, and partaking, as they do, more of the habits and cus- 

toms of Russia, than of the rest of Europe ;* nor did it arise 

from commercial or agricultural distress, or from financial im- 
itions. 

It cannot be denied, that during the Russian administra- 
tion in Poland, many important improvements were effected ; 
nor that the physical, commercial, and agricultural state of 
the country was prosperous. But the Poles had higher 
motives; they saw that the national character, the national 
existence of their country, were to be obliterated; and that 
patriotism, which animates even their rude serfs, bade them 
prefer to live poor, rather than not live Poles. We repeat it, 
the great incentive to the late struggle, the incentive which still 
exists, and must continue to exist, was the determination of the 
people to preserve their national existence, and not the im- 
mediate pressure of physical or political distress: a principle 
which may clearly be seen operating in every movement of 
Poland for the last forty years; a principle, on which she founds 
her hopes of future independence. 

We shall now hastily glance at the leading characteristics 
of the late struggle. ‘They prove, not so much the talents 
of Polish generals, or the courage of Polish soldiers, for 
these have passed into a proverb; as the extent to which 
the people of Poland have preserved those feelings which 
constitute a nation, de facto, whether it be independent, or in 
bondage. The leading pomts to which we propose to invite 
the reader’s attention, are briefly these. 

1. The revolt, though sudden, had been foreseen by the 
Poles as inevitable ; and though it burst forth before it was 
fully matured, more than four millions, who were burning with 
impatience for its appearance, hailed it with rapture; and near- 
ly ten millions would have been roused to action, had it event- 
ually triumphed. 

2. The cause was lost by the credulity and political inability 


*In their late manifesto or declaration of independence, the Poles 
said, ‘we have been influenced by no hatred against Russia, whose 
race and our own have a common origin, There was a time when we 
consoled ourselves for the loss of our independence in the reflection, 
that thongh an union under the same sceptre might be injurious to 
our particular interest, it would be the means of extending to a popula- 
tion of forty millions, the enjoyment of free institutions,’ 
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of the chiefs, and by the dishonorable and unjustifiable inter- 
ference of foreign powers, rather than crushed by the battal- 
tons of Russia. 

3. There is still a hope left for Poland,—there ts yet a 
probability, that she may one day hold a high and respecta- 
ble rank among the nations of the earth. 

1. That the revolt was foreseen, and that preparations had 
been making for it during several years, is evident from the 
internal politics of Poland; from the open secession of ev- 
ery man of patriotism from the Russian party; from the 
courageous efforts to maintain the constitution; and from the 
formation of patriotic societies, with the avowed purpose of 
restoring the independence of Poland. ‘The words of the 
illustrious Dombrowski, when near his end, appear to have 
eaused the first associations. ‘The veteran had conceived some 
hopes from the fair promises of Alexander, but he had buried 
them, and was mourning over their loss in 1818, when he said 
to the war-worn veterans who composed his household, ‘ Is it 
not possible to kindle a flame from the hidden fire which burns 
in the bosom of every patriot? Can we not arouse our coun- 
trymen toa sense that, to become independent and power- 
ful as their ancestors, they have only to be confident in them- 
selves, to unite and to assert their independence?’ The so- 
ciety of franc-maconnerie nationale, and the Société des Fau- 
cheurs were formed immediately afterwards, and had extensive 
ramifications ; still more had been. done by the Société patriot- 
ique nationale, the object of which was to defend the liberty 
and nationality of Poland, and to reunite in one body those 
portions of it which are divided among foreign governments. 

In 1821, we find the Russians actively engaged in putting 
down the secret societies; and in 1825, notwithstanding the 
denial of Polish writers, it is evident that the patriotic asso- 
ciations were affiliated with the conspirators in Russia ; and 
that, from Petersburgh to Warsaw, there was a secret chord 
which, if struck at one end, would vibrate to the other. That 
conspiracy, so extensive in its ramifications, and numbering, as 
it did, so many officers of the Russian army among its mem- 
bers, shows how precarious must be at this day the seat of a des- 
pot, whose dominions are accessible to the light of reason: 
for, at the very fountain-head of absolute power, and among 
the satellites of despotism, was formed an extensive plan for 
jts overthrow, and the establishment of a republic. 
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The secret patriotic society not only extended its influence 
through the kingdom of Poland and Lithuania, but had nu- 
merous members in Volhynia, Podolia, and even in the 
Ukraine ;—old provinces of Poland, which were supposed to 
have lost all attachment to her. ‘The oath of initiation ran 


thus. 


‘I swear before my God, and my country, and I pledge my 
sacred honor, that I will exert all my powers for the reestablish- 
ment of my beloved native land; and that, if necessary, I will 
sacrifice for her independence, my fortune, and my life. Reck- 
less of personal consequences, I will spare not the blood either of 
a traitor, or of any one who shall be in action against the good 
of my country. If I violate these engagements, may the 
death of a dog and a traitor be my lot! may my name pass ac- 
cursed, from mouth to mouth, till the latest posterity, and may 
my body be abandoned to the beasts of the forest !—I call on 
God to witness my sincerity, and strengthen my resolutions. 
Ijlustrious shades of Zolkiewski, Czarniecki, Poniatowski, and 
Kosciusko, inspire me with your sentiments, and watch over my 


actions !’ 


Such was the oath of the patriots of Poland, who were 
obliged to meet at midnight, and to skulk through the streets 
to the place of rendezvous, disguised as peasants, or Jews, or 
laborers, in order to escape the argus eyes of the Russian 
police ; whose oath of office may here be placed side by side 
with the one just quoted. It ran thus. 


‘I swear by the Almighty, in Trinity one and indivisible, 
by the Holy Virgin Mary, mother of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, before all the saints, and particularly my patron saint, 
that I will fulfil this public service with all zeal, and in the strict 
observance of all the articles of instruction which shall be read 
or committed to me. I swear that I will at the same time ob- 
serve the most profound secrecy about that which shall be con- 
fided or commanded by the royal authority; that I will reveal 
nothing of it to my relations, nor to othet individuals of the 
police, nor to the heads of the police. 

‘In case I should be removed from the police, or from my 
present section, I swear never to reveal to any one that which 
shall have been confided to me by my chiefs, or my Government ; 
and above all, I swear never to disclose to any one that this oath 


exists, nor that I have taken one.’ 
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Lithuania too had her patriotic societies, formed with the 
express view of throwing off the Russian yoke. ‘That of the 
Rayonnans, planned by the heroic Zan, and that of the Phil- 
aretes, both formed at Wilna, had an immense effectin spread- 
ing the flame of patriotism through Russian Poland ; from all 
the provinces of which, the young nobles and sons of Polish 
gentlemen resorted to the then flourishing university ;. where 
some of the professors’ chairs, in spite of Russian influence, 
were filled by such men as Joachim Lelewel, ‘the idol of the 
Lithuanians, and one of those who have most adorned science 
and imagination by a happy application of them in their writings, 
and their eloquent lectures.’ 

Let it be recollected, that these associations or conspiracies 
were formed before the death of Alexander, on whose natural 
goodness of heart, and decided partiality for individual Poles, 
many patriots fondly counted ; that the accession of Nicholas, 
and the atrocious administration of Constantine, shut out every 
hope of the regeneration of Poland by any means but the edge 
of the sword; that thousands and tens of thousands of Poles had 
imbibed the most liberal sentiments during their sojourn in 
France and Italy ; and that a vast diffusion of knowledge had 
taken place all over the country, giving a good tendency to 
the never failing patriotism of the nation. a fine, let it be 
recollected, that Nicholas was driven by fear to grant the assem- 
bling of the Diet in 1830; that the utmost efforts of the Rus- 
sians were unable to prevent the election of many known 
patriots, and that, though the Emperor came to Warsaw in per- 
son to open the assembly, he could not awe the opposition, or 
prevent it from preparing the impeachment of the ministers, 
for numerous violations of the charter. So liberal and so 
national a Diet was too dangerous to be tolerated, and it was 
closed on the 28th of June. Then, at three hours after midnight, 
and after a stormy debate, the Dietines dispersed, but not until 
there had been many fiery bursts of patriotic feeling. 

Just one month after this, the inhabitants of Paris struck 
that glorious blow which rang like a death-knell in the ear of 

nts, and which sounded the revezlé of freedom to en- 
thralled Europe. Poland caught the sound, as it came swell- 
ing with the battle cry of Belgium and Brunswick, and shook 
her chains with an impatience which made her friends and 
enemies alike tremble ; the first for her hopes, the second for 
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their own-safety. From that moment, the explosion became i 
4 inevitable ; and cool-headed patriots endeavored only to put it i 
j off as long as possible, that greater preparations might be 
a made to render it general. A universal uneasiness and agi- 
q tation pervaded the country, which the secret societies, and q 
: the most hot-headed of the youth could not conceal from the q 
| agents of the police, who swarmed to such a degree in War- ' 
a saw, and over the country, that no man was sure even of his ' 
own domestics. Strong measures were taken to keep the ¥ 

| 


students of the University and the military schools from com- 
municating with the citizens, but in vain. Secret meetings were 
held, and several periods were fixed on for ringing the alarum ; 
but they were altered, for various reasons, until it was defini- i 
tively decided, on the 28th of November, 1830, that a rising ; 
should take place the next day. It did so. The conspi- 
rators set fire to some houses in the evening, and rushed into 
the streets, crying ‘To arms, to arms! Polandis up! God, 
for our country!’ A band of fifteen daring youths dashed 
E headlong over every obstacle, and burst into the palace of 
5 Constantine. The ordinary guard was sixty men ; but the con- 
: spirators counted not the cost; they threw down every man they 
F met, penetrated to the sleeping chamber of the Grand Duke, and 
, almost grasped his night clothes, as he fled by a secret stairway. 
x It was a dreadfully interesting and a spirit-stirrmg night, 
: that of the 29th of November, at Warsaw. The blaze of 
the burning buildings showed the conspirators, the students, and P 
the cadets, running up and down the streets, shouting ‘To arms! i 


>. 


to arms! hurrah for old Poland! down with the tyrants!’ 
The most zealous of the inhabitants poured out of their 
houses, to fall upon and disarm the surprised Russians. 
By the dawn of day, they were driven from post to post, . 
and beaten almost out of the city. In the words of Mr. 4 
Hordynski,—who relates with accuracy the commencement of 
the revolt,—‘ crowds flocked in from all sides to the public 
places. It was a scene never equalled. The whole popula- 
tion assembled without distinction of age, rank, or sex. O!d 
men, who were past the use of swords, brandished their sticks 
and crutches, and recalled the days of Kosciusko. Clergymen, 
civil officers, foreigners, Jews, and even women and children, 
armed with pistols, mingled in the ranks.’ | 

It is important for the establishment of our first point, to 
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show the unanimous acclamation with which the signal for 
revolt was hailed by the population, not only the four mil- 
lions of the kingdom of Poland, but that of the old provinces. 
Major Hordynski,—whose work is excellent rather as memoirs 
for the history of the campaign, than as a history in itself, — 
says, that, in three days after the Russians were driven from 


Warsaw, 


‘A regiment of chasseurs arrived from Plock; at the same 
time arrived Col. Sierawski from Serock with his regiment. 
They were received with great enthusiasm. New detachments 
from the provinces marched into Warsaw every day. A truly 
affecting sight it was, to see more than a thousand peasants, and 
about fifty peasant girls, marching into the city with clubs, scythes 


and weapons of every description.’ 


Constantine stood trembling on the opposite bank of the 
Vistula ; he had with him a highly disciplined force of 5000 
foot, 2500 artillery, and twenty-four pieces of cannon. War- 
saw was all confusion ; a few bombs or hot shot might have set 
it in a blaze, yet so universal was the rising around, and be- 
hind him, that he was happy to accept the mugnanimous offer 
of the Poles, to let him retire unmolested to the frontier. 


‘ The fourth, fifth and sixth days of December were remarka- 
ble days in the history of our revolution. Soldiers and peasants 
flocked in from all sides, from all quarters of the country. Ina 
short time more than five thousand peasants, armed with scythes, 
axes, and other weapons were counted. Among them were 
more than two hundred peasant girls with sickles.’ * 


In the distant provinces of Russian Poland, the inhabitants 
felt the warmest enthusiasm in favor of their brethren in the 
kingdom of Poland, which was displayed by tumults and 


revolts. 


‘The insurrection in Lithuania and Samogitia was propagated 
with rapidity through all the departments. What deserves especial- 
ly to be noticed is, that in Lithuania it was the peasants and 
the priests, together with the youth of the academies,who first began 
the revolt, and who were the most zealous defenders of the com- 
mon cause. From that moment the flames spread to the de- 
partments of Wilna, Wilkomierz, Rosseyny and Szawla. In a few 
wecks, more than twelve towns were taken by storm, and the 


Russian garrisons driven out and dispersed.’ 


* Hordynski, p. 54. 
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When we consider this rapid diffusion of the revolt in the 
old Polish provinces, and the unhesitating zeal with which 
thousands left their homes, and their interests, and came pour- 
ing in from Russian, Prussian, and Austrian Poland, we 
cannot but conclude that the labors of the patriotic societies 
had gone far to prepare the whole people for a revolution. 

2. Poland was lost, rather by the credulity and political 
inability of her chiefs, and by the dishonorable and unjust- 
ifiable interference of Prussia and Austria, than crushed by 
the battalions of Russia. 

The appearances of discord between the two great parties 
in Poland were manifested within forty-eight hours after the 
Russians were driven from Warsaw ; the aristocracy and the 
republicans of the country exhibited their opposing interests 
almost immediately. 

The aristocracy was represented by men of undoubted patriot- 
ism, but who were sticklers for the honors, the privileges, and 
what they called the rights of their order; men, whose age 
and whose secure possession of rank and riches made them un- 
willing to incur any risks. ‘The republicans, whose representa- 
tive was the Patriotic Society, were young and fiery, but sin- 
cerely patriotic ; many were loose members of society, with- 
out much to risk ; and those who had titles and estates were 
eager to stake them and their own blood upon one desperate 
throw for the liberty of their country. Improbable as it would 
appear from the character of the parties, the measures propos- 
ed by the latter, the clubbists, as they were called, were the 
only ones which could have saved Poland. 

The first great error was the appointment of Chlopicki 
to the Dictatorship. Although he was as brave as his sword, 
and devoted to Poland, he had declared from the first that he 
did not believe in the possible success of the revolt ; and this 
should have kept him from the place. ‘ Bon général, excel- 
lent soldat, Chlopicki était fait le moins du monde pour une 
dictature. Il ne comprenait ni la politique, ni la diplomatie ; 
il n’entendait rien non plus a une revolution sociale ; aussi, au 
lieu de marcher avec la nation, d’entrer dans le mouvement, il 
se jetta dans la résistance comme si la modération pouvait 
servir avec des barbares! Cette dictature, dont il s’était emparé 
par suite d@une coterie aristocratique, perdait la Pologne a 
son debut.’* Chlopicki was appomted General in Chief on 


* Fayot, Vol. III. p. 128. 
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the first of December ; four days before the Provisional Gov- 
ernment created him dictator. His-first measures were marked 
by the spirit of the party he represented. His first great error, 
that of believing in the possibility of compromising honorably 
for Poland with the Emperor, led him into the second, that of 
allowing Constantine and his troops to retire, when it was at his 
option to have captured them. 

It is. indisputable, that Constantine was entirely in the pow- 
er of the Poles. Chlopicki should have detained him as a 
— and hostage; and not, in the vain hope of softening 

ussia by a display of generous magnanimity, have lost the 
immense advantage to Poland, of having a brother of the Czar, 
and several thousand of his troops, within the walls of Warsaw. 

The same belief in the possibility of negotiating, without 
terrifying Russia, caused Chlopicki to issue his almost traitor- 
ous order, that whoever should cross the frontier of the king- 
dom, and attempt to raise the old provinces, should be punished 
with death ! e might indeed have issued such an order 
as it respected Prussian and Austrian Poland; but as to 
Russian Poland,—as to Lithuania, where the flame of revolt 
had already been kindled, and where expectant thousands 
only waited the signal from old Poland,—it was a death blow 
tothe cause. Chlopicki held back with all his strength the bolt 
that was ready to burst upon Russia, until its force was almost 
entirely lost: he sent a deputation to St. Petersburg to 
attempt an arrangement ; but in the mean time made no ne- 
cessary preparations to act, in case of their failure. Day after 
day and week after week were lost. The burning impa- 
tience of the Poles to carry the banner of old Poland to the 
very eastern limit of her frontier, was most unaccountably 
restrained ; and the army was neglected in the most shameful 
manner. ‘There were murmurings indeed, from all sides, and 
great efforts were necessary to induce the people to be quiet 
under such a system. One of the first communications of the 
Patriotic Society to the Provisional Government, while Con- 
stantine was yet near Warsaw, contained the following requisi- 
tion. 


‘That Gen. Chlopicki receive an immediate order to destroy 
or disarm the enemy ; that the citizens of the provinces be au- 
thorized to organize the revolt in the interior ; that no negocia- 
tions be had with Constantine; that it is necessary to take and 
keep him as a guaranty of the nationality of Poland, and to nego- 
ciate directly with St. Petersburg.’ 
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Vain promises were all that the waverers granted to the de- 
mands of the resolute ; and the more the patriots manifested their 
impatience, the more liberally were they given ; but nothing 
decisive was done. ‘The Diet, which assembled in twenty days 
after the breaking out of the revolt, confirmed the dictatorial 
power to Chlopicki. ‘To the astonishment of that body, he 
refused his assent to the celebrated Manifesto published by it 
on the 9th of January, 1831, in which were set forth, in such 
strong and glaring colors, the wrongs and the resolutions of Po- 
land. Meantime it was seen that there were no hopes of 
reconciliation with Russia, but upon conditions of absolute sub- 
mission ; and then it was that public indignation against the 
measures, or rather half measures of Chlopicki, became so 
violent, that he was obliged to resign his dictatorial power. 

A supreme national council was instantly formed, under the 
Presidency of Prince Adam Czartoryski, which addressed the 
following proclamation to the impatient army. 


‘Soldiers! General Chlopicki, to whom the nation with un- 
limited confidence had given the supreme power, has resigned 
the glorious task of conducting you to combat. We will not 
examine the motives which have induced the General to refuse 
his aid to the public cause in a moment so serious, and so critical 
for the country; futurity shall be his judge. But you, brave 
defenders of our liberty, on you depend the destinies of the nation ; 
and you will not be discouraged by difficulties, nor dismayed by 
dangers.’ 


Chlopicki’s heart was as true as his head was weak. 
He bared his bosom to the bayonets of the enemy, and 
fought in the ranks, to prove his devotion to his country. 

Mr. Hordynski observes, with great correctness :-— 


‘ The Dictatorship had exercised a most unpropitious influence 
upon our affairs. Every movement had been retarded, and the 
most invaluable time lost. Instead of the offensive, the defensive 
was necessarily taken. We waited for the enemy on our own 
soil, and exposed that to his insults and his outrages. Even 
on this point, the patriots called on the Government to take the 
offensive, but it was too late. It was soon seen that Chlopicki, 
by assuming a duty to which he was unequal, gave the first blow 
to the rising fortunes of his country. ‘Two months passed away, 
the inevitable moment of the conflict arrived, and the nation 
was obliged to march to the fight with half the force which, under 
an energetic administration, it would have wielded.’ 

VOL. XXXVI.—No. 78 18 
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The Polish army amounted to nearly 50,000 men, ex- 
ceedingly well organized and provided; that of Diebitsch ex- 
ceeded 200,000, all told; and, as Mr. Hordynski remarks,— 


‘If the very thought of commencing a war with such dispro- 
portionate means, against such an overwhelming force, should 
seem to the reader little better than madness, he will appreciate 
the energy and courage with which it was supported, when he 
learns, that in twenty days, from the 10th of February to the 2d 
of March, more than thirteen sanguinary battles were fought with 
the enemy, besides twice that number of skirmishes, in which, 
as we shall see, the enemy was uniformly defeated, and a full 
third part of his force annihilated.’ 


The influence of the higher aristocracy had been exercised 
in the choice of the successor to Chlopicki in the command 
of the army, which fell upon Prince Radzivil ; a man whose 
patriotism and whose weakness, whose courage and whose 
incapacity, were alike notorious, and alike undisputed. He 
himself protested that he felt bimself incompetent to the 
task, and never mounted his horse without Chlopicki by his 
side. ‘The rapid and brilliant victories gained by the Poles 
‘were not the result of any general system; they were 
victories of detail, executed with energy and rapidity, and for 
which we were indebted to the generals of divisions and 
brigades, and the colonels of regiments.’ * 

The dreadful battle of Grokow, which was fought within 
sight of Warsaw, and where 40,000 Poles withstood and de- 
feated the whole Russian army of more than 150,000 men, was 
gained, as the Poles say, ‘no one knew how,’—and yet it was 
gained. Nearly 15,000 Russians lay weltering on that plain, 
which has since borne the name of the ‘ forest of the dead ;’ 
several thousand prisoners were taken by the Poles, and the 
astounded Diebitsch was obliged to draw off his forces in con- 
fusion to the forest of Milosna. ‘That was one of those critical 
moments, when fortune’s flood may be turned by a straw; 
and if Poland had had a man of talent at her head, at this 
period of her rising fortunes, the star of Russia might have 
paled before her. Military men are agreed in the,opinion, 
that Radzivil should have followed up his advantages ; 
even Chlopicki would probably have told him to do so; but 


* Hordynski, p. 129. 
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he had been severely wounded, and carried senseless from 
the field, and the commander in chief dared not to think 
for himself. ‘ Nothing was wanting, but a skilful command- 
er, to ensure the entire destruction of the Russian army.’ 

The 25th of February was a day, when, on the plainsof Gro- 
kow, as on a sort of theatre, there was a brilliant representation : 
of Polish courage and Polish devotion; but the next day pre- 4 

_ sented a more touching spectacle of religious gratitude, of 
female devotion, and manly virtue. The city of Warsaw was q 
one wide temple, whose walls could not contain the cries of a 
‘thanksgiving and praise, which went up to the throne of God ; ‘ 

F, where the soldier, who the day before had heard unflinching 

e the arrows of death whistling by his ears, now sunk down upon 

his knees in prayer; where the females tore their robes to 
bind the wounds of their defenders, and the chiefs of the Gov- 
ernment and the officers of the army, assembled to deliberate, 
displayed the most sublime disinterestedness and devotion. 

Radzivil came forward, and insisted upon giving up the com- 

mand, to which he found his abilities entirely inadequate. A 

council was held upon the course to. be pursued in the mil- q 
itary movements ; and then it was that John Skrzynecki, 

who but three months before was serving as a colonel, pro- 
posed a plan of campaign, which he illustrated with such force 
and perspicuity, as to convince the council that he possessed 

: great military talent. As he had covered himself with glory , 

: in many actions, and gained the love of the army, he was _ 

instantly chosen commander in chief of all the forces. a 

The promotion of so young an officer to this high post was 4 

not, however, without some political view. ‘The aristocracy, in q 

a moment of enthusiasm, yielded to the party of the mouvement ; ; 

but they renewed their efforts, and tried to gain the new com- a 

mander. In the bosom of one man, the shame of being | 
¢ superseded, and envy of another’s elevation, rankled till 

% it changed him to a fiend: Krukowiecki, the second in com- 

i mand to Chlopicki, from that moment meditated the treason 

q which he afterwards committed. 
F Had Skrzynecki been allowed to follow the impulse of his 1 

own heart, it would have been better for Poland, but he was 
soon entangled in the meshes of party. His first fault was 
an attempt to open a negociation with Diebitsch, for settling 


the affairs of Poland without farther effusion of blood ; for both 
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the Russians and the Poles construed it into a sign of fear. 
Diebitsch haughtily repelled his advances; and Skrzynecki, 
hastily drawing his sword, thus addressed his army ;— 


‘Soldiers! prepare yourselves for the fight! there remains now 
no other resource but to conquer, or die honorably for our coun- 
try. Soldiers! it may be that we shall conquer,—it may be that 
we shall die; but if the decree has gone forth on high, that the Poles 
must perish, then the enemy of humanity, trampling over our 
graves, will advance to the heart of Europe,—the phantom of 
despotism will wither with his gorgon look all civilization, and 
mock at those governments and those people who are now so 
indifferent to our cause, and sit vegetating behind us in selfish 
inaction.’ 


A French writer foreibly remarks,— 


‘Tant que Skrzynecki restera fidele 4 cet engagement il sera 
glorieux et vainqueur, mais dés qu’il voudra négocier ou se laisser 
diriger par la diplomatie du centre de |’ Europe, dés qu’il ne pour- 
suivra plus sur tous les points l’ennemi, il cessera d’étre homme 
essentiel aux Polonais, il ouvrira la porte a l’intrigue et a la 
trahison, et la Pologne tombera.’ 


Let those who cry out upon the folly and madness of the 
Polish revolt, but look at the change which took place be- 
tween the time of Skrzynecki’s election, and the defeat of 
the Russians at Igani on the 9th of April, and they will cease 
their clamor. They will find that again and again had Poland 
crossed swords with Russia, and come off conqueror; the 
divisions of General Rosen had been broken up, that of Geismar 
defeated, and Diebitsch himself, with the main army, had been 
obliged to fall back rapidly from before Warsaw, baffled in his 
attempts on that city, and seriously alarmed for his own safety. 
The provinces were all in commotion ; there was a burst of in- 
dignant reproof heard even in the centre of Russia, and the 
old Ukraine resounded with the cry ‘ to arms, to arms!’ 

But Skrzynecki neglected to take advantage of these cir- 
cumstances ; a good soldier, but nothing more than a soldier, 
he only thought of organizing his forces so as to meet the Rus- 
sians in the field; while his true policy would have been to 
avoid general engagements, to organize the revolt in the pro- 
vinces, and through all old Poland, by calling in the serfs, and 
the bourgeoisie, to a participation of all the privileges of citizens. 
He attempted, indeed, to retrieve his error when it was too late, 
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by dispatching Chlapowski with a body of men to aid the Li- 
thuanians, and he effected his. object by a master stroke of mili- 
tary tactics; the rest of the expedition, however, was miserably 
managed, and in consequence entirely failed. Gielgud and Chla- 
powski retreated across the Prussian frontier, and laid down 
their arms; while the hardy Dembinski, by a retreat which 
deserves to be ranked with that of the ten thousand, reached - 
Warsaw in safety. But all the courage, and all the successes 
of the Polish army were rendered unavailing by the timidity 
or the inability of the Government, composed, as we have seen, 
of members of the old aristocracy. We would fain hope that 
the delays, the half measures, and the want of vigorous action 
on the part of Skrzynecki, arose from the trammels of party, 
and not alone from his fatal hope of the intercession of foreign 
powers to arrange the affairs of Poland. 

Be that as it may, some or al] of these causes were acting 
most deleteriously on the interests of the country. Paskewitch, 
assuming the command, immediately began to act on the offen- 
sive; he advanced towards Warsaw, at the moment when the 
news of the failure of the Lithuanian expedition had spread 
gloom over that city. ‘There were loud cries of discontent at 
the indecision and weakness of Government ; the character of 
Skrzynecki was assailed, and men began to see that the coun- 
try was in peril from the faults of its head ; when, tocrown all, 
a plot was discovered for the delivery of the city to the Rus- 
sians, in which several men of note were engaged. ‘Then was 
apparent the culpable neglect of Government in allowing the 
Russian prisoners, and other dangerous persons, such liberty to 
corrupt the disaffected Poles. Krukowiecki, the Judas who 
had been plotting to betray his country ever since he was super- 
seded by Skryznecki, now renewed all his intrigues, and excited 
the mob to deeds of violence. ‘They seized upon the per- 
sons accused of treason, and in their fury hung them in the 
streets ; they furiously demanded a change in the government, 
and in the person of the commander in chief; and they ob- 
tained it. rukowiecki, who was on the spot, who had his 
agents at every corner, and who had somehow obtained the 
character of bemg a man of stern resolution, and of daring 
courage, and, though without great knowledge or judgment, 
of Roman virtue, was appointed to fill the post of General- 
issimo. He instantly took measures to deliver Warsaw to the 
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advancing Russians. He sent the main body of the troops to 
the right bank of the Vistula. When Paskewitch was thun- 
dering at the gates of the devoted city, defended so gallantly by 
the National Guard alone, Krukowiecki made every effort to in- 
duce the Diet to demand an amnesty ; but that body, which sat 
deliberating amid bursting bombs, and burning houses, repelled 
his proposals with indignation ; nor could the wild roar of war 
silence the voices of the now suspicious deputies, who cried, 
‘rather will we die here in our places, thaa stain the honor of 
our country.’ At midnight the traitor was deposed, a new 
governor of the city was named, and new vigor given to the 
fainting defenders of the walls. 


‘ Avant minuit le nouveau gouverneur entra en fonctions; un 
combat sanglant, dignement soutenu par la valeur seule des Po- 
lonais, durait encore. L’ombre de l’immortel général Sowin- 
ski planait sur les trente mille Moscovites tombés devant Var- 


sovie.’ 


But Warsaw fell, and the Government and the most distin- 
guished of the citizens retired with the main body of the 
army, under the new generalissimo Rybinski. Instead, how- 
ever, of instantly concentrating the army, and presenting, as 
might have been done, a force of 50,000 men, it was kept in 
three divisions ; each of which, after offering a vain resistance 
tg the masses of Russians which followed them, were obliged 
to cross the frontiers into the Prussian or Austrian dominions, 
and Jay down their arms. It ought to be remarked, that the 
first corps was prevented from joiming the main body, by a re- 
liance on a solemn pledge, given by Paskewitch at the capitula- 
tion, that they should be permitted to do so; and that Romarino, 
who commanded the second division, refused to obey the order 
of the commander in chief for a junction. 

So much for the incapacity, the indecision, and the treason 
which marked the conduct of the chiefs during the late 
struggle. We have now to allude tothe policy of the Cabinets 
of Prussia, Austria, and France ; and we shall see, that while 
their conduct explains much of the otherwise apparent folly 
and weakness of the Polish Government, and especially of the 
conduct of Skrzynecki, it had an immense influence in procur- 
ing the fall of Poland. 

Prussia, we know, endeavored by every possible means to 
prevent any supplies, even of provisions, from reaching the 
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Poles through her territories; she imprisoned all those for- 
eigners or others, whom she could seize on their journey to- 
wards Poland ; and yet the Russian armies drew directly from 
Prussia those supplies, without which they would have been re- 
duced to great distress. ‘The world knows the critical situa- 
tion to which the army of Diebitsch was reduced, a few weeks 
before his death. Military men, supposing that Prussia would 
be neutral, pronounced his retreat to be inevitable. Diebitsch 
was not the man to lie still, and Major Hordynski, among 


others, remarks 


‘If then the Russian army undertook nothing, it was in con- 
sequence of their critical situation. We can in fact assume, that 
it was their intention to evacuate the country ; for, to have ob- 
tained supplies by their own means was almost impracticable. 
When therefore this army remained there, it was only because it 
was fed by Prussia, who did not scruple openly to aid them in 
their perilous position, by sending enormous transports by the 
roads of Neydenburg and Mlawa. It was these transports which 
saved the Russian army from the utmost extremity. I leave to 
the reader then to judge, whether it was with one enemy alone 


that the Poles had to contend.’ 


Many instances occurred, in which bodies of Russian troops 
were forced by the Poles across the frontier of Prussia. 
These were allowed to return with their arms; while the 
Poles, in similar cases, were always kept prisoners. Austria 
was guilty of a more outrageous act in the capture of the 
army of Dwernicki, ‘the caunon provider.’ He was resisting 
the attack of a superior Russian force, with one of his wings 
resting on the Austrian frontier; the Russians, in order to 
outflank him, crossed the line of neutral ground. Dwernicki, 
with a half backward wheel, drew his wing further into the 
interior, and the fighting continued there, when the Austrian 
forces marched up to preserve the neutrality of their territo- 
rity. Dwernicki was obliged to surrender his army to the 
Austrians as prisoners, while the Russians were allowed to 
withdraw ! | 

We shall content ourselves with citing these two from among 
the numerous acts in violation of neutrality, by the neigh- 
boring powers ; and shall now allude to what it is more difficult 
to support by tangible evidence, viz. the manner in which Po- 
land was cajoled by the different cabinets of Europe. The 
policy of Prussia and Austria was openly and avowedly hostile 
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to the cause of Poland, while that of France and England 
tended indirectly, but as certainly, to ruin it. ‘There are un- 
deniable proofs before the world, that the French cabinet 
persuaded the Polish Government to check the energy of 
its people ; and pledged their national honor that, in case it were 
done, an intervention should save Poland from Russia. Louis 
Philippe, from his royal throne, and as the august organ of the 
French people, assured the chamber of Deputies, ‘that the 
independence of Poland should be secured ;’ la nationalité 
de la Pologne ne perira pas! and the Deputies shouted back 
an enthusiastic assent, and a hearty Amen. 

The President of the National Government, the venerable 
Prince Czartoryski, than whom a more honorable and honest 
man lives not on earth, says in his correspondence with La- 
fayette ; 


‘ But we relied on the magnanimity and wisdom of the cabi- 
nets ; trusting to them, we have not availed ourselves of all the 
resources which were at our command, both exterior and inte- 
rior. ‘l’o secure the approbation of the cabinets, to deserve their 
confidence, and to obtain their support, we never departed from 
the strictest moderation; by which moderation we paralyzed 
many of the efforts, which might have saved us in these latter 
days. But for the promises of the cabinets, we should have 
been able to strike a blow which perhaps would have been deci- 
sive.’ 

- Did our limits allow it, we could cite many facts of simi- 
lar tendency to the above, all going to prove that from the 
very outset of the struggle, the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment was induced to restrain the ardor of the people and to 
prevent the revolt of the old Provinces, merely by the hope of 
conciliating the other cabinets, and of obtaining the fulfilment 
of the promises they had made to secure the indepen:lence of Po- 
land. France incurred the most signal disgrace and obloquy, on 
account of the violation of her pledges ; yet she was not acting 
merely from her own impulse, and we believe that when the 
diplomacy of the day shall be given over to history, it will be 
seen that England prevented France from interfering in favor 
of Poland. But we trust we have said enough to prove our 
second statement, viz., that in the last sirapite. Poland was 
lost by the credulity, the misconduct, and the political inability 
of her chiefs, and by the dishonorable and criminal interference 
of foreign powers, rather than crushed by the battalions of 


Russia. 
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3. There is still a hope left for Poland; there is yet a 
probability, that she may hold a high and respectable rank 
among the nations of the earth. 

We are aware that this may sound strangely in the ears of 
those, who consider only the status quo, but when we reflect 
on the eternal and immutable law of nature,—by the effect 
of which men of the same descent, the same language, 
the same religion and customs, living in one neighborhood, 
must have a continual tendency to unite, in spite of the arti- 
ficial and temporary distinctions which may have ranged them 
in different classes; when we consider that this great tendency 
is continually surging, and swelling, and beating against the 
partition walls which divide Europe, we cannot but prophesy 
that it must finally sweep them away; and when we try to 
penetrate futurity, and divine the state of Europe after the 
coming struggle between the two great principles which now 
agitate it shall be finished, in the only way in which it can be 
finished, we cannot but hope for Poland a full share in the 
benefits of the change. The time is rapidly approaching, 
when the treaty of Vienna shall be of no more political weight 
than a papyrus from Pompeii; and it is to the great struggle 
which shall rend that and all other compacts of the kings 
against the people, that Poland is to look for the only chance 
of her regeneration. 

It is alike important and difficult to ascertain to what ex- 
tent Poland really exists at this day, and how large a population 
may be said to be truly Polish. It is not, as the Poles them- 
selves tell us, the same as when Zolkiewski thundered at the 

ates of Moscow ; the twenty millions which Poland then pos- 
sessed, have been much diminished ; but not down to the four 
millions who formed the Russian Province, misnamed the king- 
dom of Poland. 

Part of Prussian Poland is irrecoverably lost, for it has be- 
come Germanised ; its feelings and sympathies with the com- 
mon mother-land have been supplanted by other ties. The 
same is true of a small part of what Austria seized upon ;— 
and although scarcely any of the inhabitants of Russian Poland 
have become Russianised, yet, from certain local circumstan- 
ces, they no longer consider the cause of Poland as peculiarly 
interesting to them. Still there remain from ten to twelve 
millions of inhabitants, who affectionately regard Poland as 
‘their own, their native land.’ 

VOL. XXXVI.—No. 78. 19 
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The lates le, which is still so fresh in our memories, suf- 
ficiently proves the feelings of the four. millions of Poles who en- 
gaged in it. The revolts in the old provinces attest their 
impatience of Russian bondage; but Russia holds, besides 
these, eight millions of Polish subjects, not all of whom can 
be counted upon as interested m the question. Lithuania 
proper is undoubtedly so, and we shall find the feeling of 
patriotism growing fainter as the degree of civilization de- 
creases. In old Samogitia, the nobles or gentlemen are patriot- 
ic to a high degree, but the people are so deeply plunged in ig- 
norance and superstition, as to be deaf to the calls of country ; 
and the same is the case in the Ukraine. We have seen with 
what enthusiasm the Lithuanians received the news of the rev- 
olution at Warsaw, and how, in spite of the unaccountable con- 
duct of the Polish Government, it spread through the whole 
province.— 

‘That heroic people commenced the revolution without any 
ammunition, or any arms but their implements of husbandry. 
Provided, in most cases, with clubs alone, they abandoned all to 
unite in our aid, and fought with courage and success for nearly 
two months against the different Russian corps, before the corps 
of Gielgud and Chlapowski arrived. These, instead of succoring 
them, by the misconduct of their generals sacrificed the Lithu- 
anians as well as themselves, and gave the first downward im- 
pulse to our cause,’ 


Lithuania then, in spite of the oppression of the Russians, 
and their inhuman attempts to trample down all patriotism, 
may be still counted on securely as Polish, and as ready to 
form with Poland one people. 

As to the Prussian provinces, we have observed that they are 
mostly lost to Poland, unless in the case of the dissolution of 
the Prussian power. Prussia has managed her share of Po- 
land much better than the other two spoilers ; she has done 
much toward amalgamating the people with her own; she 
has nearly accomplished that, against which Jean Jacques 
Rousseau cautioned the Poles, when he said, ‘if you cannot 
prevent your enemies from swallowing you, at least do not 
allow them to digest you.’ Prussia has nearly digested her 
portion, while the enormous one of Russia has given her ma- 
ny an hour of nightmare uneasiness and torment. There still 
exists, however, in some parts of Prussian Poland, and par- 
ticularly in the Grand Duchy of Posen, an enthusiastic at- 
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tachment to old Poland, which displayed itself durmg the 
last war by the great contributions raised, and the effectual 
succor sent across the frontier, in men, horses, and ammunition. 
Poland may count upon part of the country bordering on the 
Baltic, and may there obtain what will be necessary for her as 
an independent nation, a free communication with the ocean.* 


‘The better to effect her project of Germanising Poland,’ 
says a Polish writer, ‘ Prussia made use of one infernal method ; 
taking advantage of the distress caused by the war of partition, the 
Government offered to loam money to the nobles at usurious 
interest ; the latter being lavish in expenses, accepted the offer, 
and the Government thus had the means of getting possession of 
their lands, and rendering them homeless.’ 


Of the four millions of subjects which Austria counts in her 
Gallician territories, nearly two millions are Poles ; who pre- 
serve, to a great degree, all their national feelings, and are 
ardent lovers of their old and common country. 

It is rather remarkable that Austria, who was the least 
criminal of the three partitioning powers, and who seemed 
forced by the other two to partake of the spoil, should 
have been the one to exercise the greatest oppression 
upon the country which fell to her share. While Prussia 
endeavored to incorporate her part with the rest of her 
territory by the ties of common interest; and Russia for a 
time tried to improve the wealth and prosperity of hers, in order 


* So completely have the political relations of Poland changed, 
that to talk of a Polish fleet would seem as strange, as to hear of a 
troop of cavalry in Venice; nevertheless, at one time the merchants 
of Poland traded in their own ships with Holland, and England, and 
Spain. There was also a naval force kept up by the Government; 
which was so active in the war with Sweden, that we find Elizabeth 
of England writing in great wrath to the king of Poland, to complain 
of her merchant vessels, which were in the service of Sweden, being 
captured by the admiral Szerpink. Dantzig was the principal naval 
depét ; the situation of which place, at the mouth of the Vistula, ren- 
ders it a most important for Prussia; but it would be doubly 
valuable to a nation like Poland, urge the immense and fertile 
valley of that river, which can foll down whole forests of timber, and 
countless cargoes of grain. Poland is now completely cut off from the 
sea ; but in the event ofa regeneration, she must extend her frontier to 
it, aad we may see in Dantzig or Memel important arsenals, whence 
the white eagle of Poland shall stretch his flight over the Baltic, 
and the ocean, 
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to render it more valuable to herself, Austria pursued an op- 
posite policy. She destroyed the University of Cracow, and 
the superior schools through the country ; she drained Gallicia 
of her men and her produce, and impoverished the country 
by her outrageous exactions. ‘ Ainsi la noblesse de cette prov- 
ince, une des plus riches de la Pologne, n’a-t-elle pu encore se 
relever de la misére ou |’ont plongée les exactions du gouverne- 
ment.’ Her Polish possessions have been, and are a constant 
subject of uneasiness to Austria ; she was glad to consent to 
their being annexed to Poland proper, which arrangement 
made a secret article of her treaty with Napoleon before he 
set off for Moscow; and she was to have had an offset in 
Illyria. During the last struggle, Gallicia was kept quiet only 
by the greatest efforts on the part of Austria; but all her 
efforts availed not to sham the young and daring from 
crossing the frontier. ‘Those who could not go themselves 
sent aid in money, and whole regiments were equipped and 
supported by the Poles of Austria. 

A most interesting document, which has lately appeared 
in Gallicia, will show us the state of feeling there, at the same 
time that it sets forth the kind of treatment the Poles are at this 
moment receiving from Russia. Austria allows a sort of pro- 
vincial government to Gallicia, which is administered by a 
body called the Deputation of the States of Gallicia, but 
which is so limited in power, that it is but a mockery to call it 
a representation of the people. However, it has lately been 
so far aroused by the cruelties of the Russians to their brethren 
since the last revolution, that it addressed a remonstrance to 
the emperor of Austria, in which it says,— 


‘You have deigned, Sire, to afford an asylum to those of 
our countrymen, who sought refuge in this Province ; you have 
felt pity for their sufferings ; your intercession with the Emperor 
of Russia in their behalf, obtained for them a full amnesty.’ 

‘Promises of peace and forgiveness were sent unto them. 

-Proclaimed by your commissioners, these promises were believed 
by the unfortunate refugees. But scarcely had they begun to 
regain their devastated homes, and to collect their scattered 
families ; a special deputation had scarcely carried to St. Peters- 
burg thanks extorted by terror, when an ukase, dated on the first of 
May, was suddenly issued, compelling all those who were pardoned 
to enter the Russian military service, if the name of service can 
be given to anexile worse than death. Hidden during fifteen years 
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in the steppes of Asia, confounded in Siberia in the ranks ofa bar- 
barous soldiery,—separated from all that can attach them to life, 
—exposed to the most humiliating punishments, these unhappy 
men will never again see their country, nor even Europe. ‘The 
groans of our expiring brethren will be lost among the rocks of 
Caucasus, and in the deserts of T'artary,—groans of despair, at 
witnessing your Majesty’s humane intentions, and generous wish- 
es, so cruelly disappointed. 

‘ But it is not enough, that, under pretext of crime, there has 
been torn from some more than death itself could rob them of; 
that they are deprived of their names, and numbered as cattle ; 
that their heads are shaved, and that they are chained to long 
iron bars, in order to be conducted to the pestiferous mines of 
Siberia, or to the icy regions of Kamtchatka ; it is not enough, 
that, in contempt of the amnesty granted,—in contempt of the 
solemn promises given to the Poles, that they should never be 
carried beyond the frontiers of Europe,—they were shamefully 
transported in whole masses into Asia, under pretext of Russian 
military service. It is not enough, that a complete annihilation 
awaits the whole of the present race; an implacable spirit of 
vengeance, exercised even against the youngest of the rising 
generation, aims at its total extermination. Infants, requiring all 
the tender care of their mothers, are, under a pretended solicitude, 
torn from their arms, and carried away far to the North, there 
to be brought up in a new language, and under a foreign religion 
and foreign customs. Human nature recoils at these details, 
which have been proved by incontestible evidence. Mothers 
too, driven to desperation by the atrocities they have witnessed, 
— been seen to plunge poniards into the bosoms of their own 
children.’ 


Were space left us, we might show that Volhynia and 
Podolia partake largely with Lithuania and Gallicia in their 
patriotic attachment to Old Poland. We shall content our- 
selves with quoting the words of a generous Volhynian, who 
writes thus. 


‘ L’insurrection de la Volhynie, de Ja Podolie, et de l’Ukraine, 
sera peu celébre dans les annales de la strategie; mais elle sera 
certainement consacrée dans |’histoire de I’humanité. Des ob- 
stacles nombreux et presque insurmontables semblaient devoir 
s’opposer 4 cette revolution. Cependant malgré un esclavage de 
tant d’années; malgré les tentatives faites pour exciter les labor- 
eurs 4 separer leur cause de celle des proprietaires ; malgré la 
precaution qu’on avait prise d’enlever aux citoyens leurs armes, il 
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fut impossible de comprimer |’elan de l’indignation genéreuse, de 
l’amour d’affranchissement, qui embrasait rapidement les ceurs 
Polonaises. A la nouvelle que |’aigle-blanc venait de reprendre 
son vol sur la Vistule, la jeunesse s’empressa de rompre ses etudes, 
les laboreurs d’abandonner Jeurs travaux ; tous les habitans saisi- 
rent le glaive, lequel, serré jusqu’alors, attendait I’heure de la 
vengeance et de la liberté.’ 


Who, that reflects on the warmth of this feeling, and on 
the sacrifices which it has induced Poles in all ages to make, 
can believe that they would hesitate a moment about making 
common cause against their spoilers, were there a rational 
hope of success ; and who that knows Europe can deny, that 
there is every appearance of a general breaking up of the 
present system? If this be so, we have proved our third posi- 
tion, that there is yet a hope left for Poland ; there is yet a 
probability, that she may one day hold a high and respectable 
rank among the nations of the earth. 

Long and tedious as we fear we have made this article, we 
cannot close it without touching on the unhappy state of those 
Poles who were driven from their country, on account of their 
aaah ga in the late struggle. We allude not to those who 

anguish in Russian dungeons,—nor to those who are driven in 

hordes, with shaven heads and fettered arms, towards the 
mines of Siberia ;—for it makes the heart sick to think that our 
fellow-men can be guilty of such atrocities, and that their 
victims are far beyond human aid, or even the reach of human 
sympathy ;—but we allude to those of Poland’s bravest and 
best, who are living, unhappy and persecuted exiles, in the 
different countries of Christian Europe. 

We have stated that, after the fall of Warsaw, most of the 
distinguished patriots of Poland followed the army to the fron- 
tier, and went into voluntary exile. They dispersed themselves 
in Prussia, Austria, and the German States; and more than 
five thousand of them wandered as far as France. ‘They are 
now mourning there over the loss of their country, their homes, 
their wives, and their children; and though they have the 
sympathy of the French people, they are most shamefully 
persecuted by the Government. Their situation has become so 
irksome, France has so far demeaned herself in order to please 
the Holy Allies, as to alarm the exiles for their future situation, 
and make them think seriously of leaving Europe forever. 
Their Committee, who may be considered as the representa- 
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tives of Poland, have addressed themselves to the President 
of the United States, to know how far our Government would 
favor their removal to this country, en masse ; and no notice 
having been taken of the application, they have lately ad- 
dressed the inhabitants of the country at large, demanding 
whether there is a corner in our wide Jand, where the broken 
soldier and the worn-out patriot may toil in peace for their daily 
bread. We blush for our country to say, that not only no no- 
tice has been taken of these appeals to our humanity, but that 
they have not been generally republished in the newspapers. 
This ought not so to be ;—this would not be, we are certain, 
if the people were aware of the unhappy situation of these 
applicants. Unfortunately, an impression prevails that we 
can do nothing for Poland, and the subject is laid aside. But 
we have our duties to God, and to ourselves, and we ought to 
make an effort to fulfil them, be the prospect of their utility 
ever so faint. If the people would but speak out their will, 
the Government would act in a manly and Christian, and not 
in a diplomatic manner ; it would do something for the honor 
of the age, for the character of the human race, by proclaim- 
ing its detestation of the atrocities of another Government 
towards suffering millions. It would record, in the page of 
history, its solemn protest against them, by stretching out a 
helping hand to the persecuted victim of despotism, and re- 
ceiving the homeless exile. There are times and cases, when 
the ordinary rules of diplomacy and international courtesy 
should be disregarded, and when all other considerations should 
yield to the claims of outraged humanity. 

But, at least, let not the people of this country be outdone 
by those of England, in efforts for the Poles. The friends of 
humanity in London have formed themselves into a society 
called the ‘ Literary Association of the Friends of Poland ;’ 
the object of which is, to keep up the public interest in the 
fate of that country, and add to that force of public opinion, 
which is every day becoming more and more formidable to 
despots. The good effects of this society, which is presided over 
by the generous Campbell, have already become evident. We 
have before us the first number of a monthly periodical, pub- 
lished by them, under the title of ‘ Polonia, or Monthly Report 
on Polish Affairs ;’ which, while it almost freezes us with hor- 
ror at the detail of the barbarities now committed in Poland, 
says, nevertheless, one extenuating word for human nature, 
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by announcing the rising feeling of indignation among the 
British public, and the formation of branch societies in the 
country. 

To the people of England, the Poles have made no direct 
appeal. ‘To that of this country they have. ‘They looked to 
America with confident expectation of sympathy ; for the little 
aid sent from this country to them during their struggle, having 
been applied immediately to the people, and not to the Govern- 
ment, had the effect of making them give us ten times the credit 
we deserve ; and a proof of the kindred feeling with which 
they regard us may be seen in the fact, that in the arms of their 
National Committee, they have intertwined our flag with that 
of France and Poland. 

Shall we do nothing to merit this feeling of partiality? 
The Poles ask not of us bread,—they ask not money, though 
God knows that from our full coffers, and overflowing gra- 
naries, a little might be spared to the starving exile; but 
they ask us to unite our voices to the cry of indignant 
England, and add our mite to that force of public opinion, 
which is their sole hope for the moment. Shall we refuse 
them this ;—nay! shall we not grant them more? Shall we 
not say to the persecuted patriots, ‘Come here, and ye shall find 
rest ;—we have lands rich as your own plains, and rivers as broad 
as your own Vistula, on whose bank you may build a new 
Warsaw, which the sword of no Suvaroff shall ever reach?’ 
Such language, though perhaps at variance with the forms of 
diplomacy, would be generous, manly and Christian. It would 
be language, in which the free and generous people of America 
ought to protest to posterity, that they had no part nor lot in 
the iniquitous and inhuman policy of Europe. 


y, 5, Pratody 


Art. VI.—Lord Byron’s Conversations on Religion. 
Conversations on Religion with Lord Byron and others. 
By the late James Kennevy, M. D. “London. 1830. 


In all our lives, whether as reviewers or as men, we do not 
remember to have read a more singular book than this. It 
contains the history of an attempt made by the writer to con- 
vert Lord Byron to Christianity, a change which was suffi- 
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ciently necessary both to the happiness and reputation of 
the poet, whose mortal life and literary renown might both have 
lasted longer, had the endeavor been attended with success ; 
but which was commenced and pursued in a manner, which 
showed that the writer relied less on human reasoning than 
supernatural power. It is of some little importance in such 
cases, to ascertain whether the infidel has ever considered the 
subject, or relies on merely general impressions unfavorable to 
the truth and importance of Christianity ; whether the miracu- 
lous or prophetic evidence seems to him to be incredible or 
unsatisfactory ; whether his incredulity is owing to any thing he 
has read in the Scriptures or any thing he has seen in the con- 
duct of Christians ; in fact, it is necessary to know whether he 
is unbelieving, or simply indifferent, and to suit the approaches 
precisely to the nature of the case, before one can undertake 
such an enterprise with the most distant hope of success. 
Nothing of this kind seems to have occurred to the worthy 
doctor; relying upon the goodness of his cause, he disdained to 
useearthly arms. At first he was encouraged by the attention of 
his unpromising audience, who listened from pure respect for 
his kind intentions ; butas his zeal grew warmer, the most reso- 
lute courtesy gave way, and he was obliged to console himself 
by writing a book, and reflecting that he had done his duty. 
The same goodness of purpose which gained him a hearing 
from them, will secure him from that derision in readers, which 
the grotesque manner in which he conducted his undertaking 
would be exceedingly apt to inspire. 

We shall not enlarge upon the character and principles of 
Lord Byron. We have done it on former occasions, and our 
opinion has been confirmed by that verdict of public sentiment, 
which is always pronounced upon the dead. After making 
every allowance which his education, his position, his sudden 
eleyation to rank, the dazzling blaze of his renown,—all of them 
circumstances likely to affect the strongest heads and hearts,— 
seemed to demand from impartial writers, we came to the con- 
clusion, that he was entirely destitute of what is called charac- 
ter,—that is, of all fixed principles of thought and action. He 
had no deliberate opinions; he had not even habits uniform in 
their operation; his judgments and feelings varied with the 
hour; and it is one of the wonders of his poetical power, that 
it could sustain itself in its flights upon its light and inconstant 
wing. A great poet he undoubtedly was, or rather was meant 
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to be ; for he was so capricious and inconstant in his applica- 
tion, so distracted with pleasures and the numberless vexations 
which they brought with them in the form of retributions, and 
so connected with associates who were sufficient to put to 
flight every thing like honorable ambition, that we cannot be- 
lieve that the world ever knew what he might have accom- 
plished, or what he might have been. Considering the early 
life of his noble patient, the Doctor might welt have begun his 

ood work by showing him what Christianity was, for many of 
Byron’s remarks make it evident that he did not know; but 
the physician, as if conscious that this was the very point on 
which he was least qualified to enlighten him, proceeded to 
reply to heavy arguments which his patient had never heard 
of before, and with stern and solemn preparation, brought up 
his park of artillery to demolish a castle in the air. We need 
hardly say that the phlogistic practice was unsuccessful: the 
patient never recovered from the Doctor nor the disease. We 
do not know that the enterprise would have resulted more 
happily in different hands; but even the forlorn hope should 
be conducted in the manner which affords the best chances of 
success. 

As we have said, a great proportion of those who have 
passed for infidels seem never to have known the religion which 
they condemned. We cannot say that if they had known it, 
they would have believed in its divine origin; for unbelief on 
this point is commonly regarded as the characteristic of the in- 
fidel; but certainly those who deliberated on the subject should 
have taken this into consideration before they made up their 
minds. ‘They have united almost toa man in praising the 
actions and sentiments of the Author of our religion, without 
appearing to know that his life was Christianity,—Christianity 
in the living letter; it was the active and efficient religion 
which he came to establish among men. ‘They donot seem — 
to be in the least aware that, when they admire his uniform 
excellence, his matchless wisdom, and his unexampled self-de- 
votion, they are in fact bearing testimony in favor of the reli- 
gion which he brought from above. They complain of Chris- 
tianity that it is an enthusiastic religion, dealing in visions and 
raptures ; at the same time they confess, that no being that 
ever existed was more entirely practical than he. They charge 
Christianity with regarding the feeling rather than the life, while 
they acknowledge that his feelings. were manifested, not by 
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words and professions, but by a persuasive and eloquent exam- 
ple. They reproach Christianity with frowning on harmless en- 
joyment, and thus throwing a cloud over the path of life, which 
is sad enough at the best; while they see that his life was the 
most entirely social that was ever led, and that the only ambi- 
tion, the heart’s desire of his life, was to make others happy. 
When they say that his religion is the cause of disunion amon 
men, they admit that the first and last duty, which he enjoine 
with his living voice and his dying sigh, was that of union, for- 
giveness, and love. Since his life was Christianity, they cannot 
condemn the religion without condemning him; and, on the 
other hand, every word of praise given to his life and character, 
is an acknowledgment unconsciously made, of the truth, ex- 
cellence, and glory of Christianity. 

The principal objections made to Christianity by men like 
Byron, who of course never investigated the subject, though 
they are generally of an indefinite and floating character, seem 
to have been suggested to their minds by what they had seen 
or heard of the sentiments or practice of individual Christians. 
This process of generalizing is common on every subject ; but 
is not resorted to by those, who are particularly earnest to 
reach the truth. The English traveller in this country en- 
counters occasionally a coarse and vulgar man ; he immediately 
determines in his own mind that such are the characters formed 
by free institutions, when possibly, by diligent search, he might 
have found some few such worthies in the most enslaved 


country on the globe. Would Byron have allowed that it 


would be a fair test of the value of poetry to read Amos Cottle, 
or accept the judgment of one, who, after having gone through 
that process, should decide that poetry was a weary and un- 
profitable art? When the French infidels made use of the 
practices of the Roman church in that day, and paraded her 
corrupt and superstitious practices as so many evidences against 
Christianity, they must have been conscious that they were 
acting an unworthy part; for these things, far from being 
the result of Christianity, were not even inseparable from the 
church in which they were found, which still exists and disa- 
vows these abuses and corruptions. The most signal instance 
of this unfairness is seen in Gibbon, who has set down with 
singular minuteness all the vices and follies of the Uhristians of 
early ages, wandering out of his way to find them, and des- 
cribing them where they would be out of place, unless they 
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were intended to illustrate some essentiak point. ‘That point 
was the character of the Christian religion ; he gives the im- 

ression, that these are the benefits and blessings which it 
brought to the world. And yet, in order to maintain the ap- 
pearance of candor, he intimates that there is a distinction 
to be drawn between Christianity and Christians. Had he 
wholly passed over this distinction, his irony would have 
seemed too bitter to be in good taste. Had he brought it forward 
in a prominent manner, as he was bound in manliness and honor 
to do, it woufd have taken off the edge of his sarcasm at once, 
by showing that Christianity was not responsible for what Chris- 
tians had done, and that their crimes brought dishonor simply 
on themselves or on human nature, and not by any means on 
their religion. Unless he could show that they did these things 
because they were Christians, and would not have done them 
had they not been Christians; unless he could show that all 
the rest of the world were innocent, and Christians alone were 
guilty, he could not, as he evidently wished, make it appear 
that the sethings were proofs of the real character of Christ- 
lanity. 

The friends of Christianity have, in one respect, greatly 
aided its enemies ; they have insisted upon it that the religion 
shall be judged by some one of its forms, rather than by the 
life and words of our Saviour in the Scriptures. Every strik- 
ing object in nature produces an effect on men, differing in in- 
dividuals according to their feelings, habits of thought, and the 
position in which they stand. ‘This is still more true of intel- 
lectual and moral subjects, like Christianity. The various 
aspects in which that religion appears, are doubtless suited to 
the various minds which welcome and embrace ‘them. <A par- 
ticular form in which Christianity is presented may be abun- 
dantly impressive to one, while it would not make the least 
impression on another; and if we insist upon one form to the 
exclusion of all others, we prevent many, perhaps, from con- 
sidering the views which would be most likely to affect them, 
and thus condemn them to indifference or infidelity through 
all their lives. It is natural enough that their own form of 
faith should be dear to Christians, recommended as it is by the 
judgment of their minds and the feeling of their hearts. It 
comes under the authority of a father’s kindness, a mother’s 
affection ; it is sanctified to them by the example of the living 
and the memory of the dead; it is associated in their minds 
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with the plaintive music of the hymn, the deep solemnity of 
the prayer, with all the most important engagements of life, and 
with the awful sleep of death. It is not strange, then, that they 
regard it as embracing in itself all that is great and inspiring in 
Christianity. But they should remember that it cannot be 


_ equally impressive to those who are strangers to these associ- 


ations, and that some other aspect in which the religion is 
presented might be powerful and affecting, where theirs was 
tried to as little purpose as seed is cast upon the rock. We 
are convinced that it would appear on examination, that the 
enemies of Christianity have objected always to some form of 
it, in which they have found something offensive. Why not 
invite them to try some other form, in which they may not 
see the same objection? Why not urge them to make trial of 
any and every form, since perhaps where one seems liable to 
objection from its accidental peculiarities, another, containing 
the same substantial truths, may encounter no prejudice, may 
be admitted and welcomed, and thus bring those into the 
ranks of Christianity, who would otherwise have opposed the 
religion themselves, and carried others into infidelity with them ? 
We have been struck with the manner in which Dr. Kennedy, 
in all his discussions, narrowed the question to his own pecu- 
liar sentiments, which in most cases happened to be the very 
views that excited the most decided aversion in his hearers. 
Now, whether his sentiments were right or wrong, we appre- 
hend that he would have done better to recommend them to 
the teaching of the Author of Christianity, since the question 
was not whether Dr. Kennedy’s opinion, but whether the 
truths of the Gospel were divine ; and one might have doubts 
with respect to the former point, without disbelieving the other. 

The fact is, that the views of almost every sect of Christians 
contain something, for which Christianity should not be made to 
answer. As they understand them themselves, all may be harmo- 
nious and consistent with reason, nature, and the general 
spirit of the Gospel ; but it is not safe for them to assume, that 
they can make it appear soto others. If they undertake to ex- 
plain them themselves, they may satisfy one without convincing 
another; since the same arguments, much less the same lan- 
guage, cannot convey the same impression to all. We hold, 
as an encouraging fact, that the pure elements of truth might 
be found under the errors of every party. Separated as they 
may be by peculiarities of form, faith, and feeling, they are 
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united in those great truths, which from their nature can be 
peculiar to none. So that, whoever would recommend his 
religion to unbelievers, should direct their attention not to 
those matters concerning which men disagree, but to those 
substantial truths, which are the same in every party and the 
same in every breast. ‘To one who sneered at all the pre- 
tensions of medical science, the Doctor would hardly have 
quoted the system of Brown or Cullen, in order to remove his 
scepticism ; since it is the pertinacity with which the slaves 
of every system cling to their peculiar notions, which, more 
than all other causes united, brings contempt upon the whole 
subject. He would have argued that question on larger and 
more liberal grounds ; and in this discussion, had there been no 
other cause of his failure, the disgust with which he mentioned 
views of Christianity differing from his own, taken in connexion 
with his evident sincerity, would have been enough to con- 
vince his hearers, that many of their suspicions of Christianity 
were true; certainly to satisfy them that the interests of good 
feeling would gain but little if it prevailed among men. 

Since it is perfectly evident, that the great majority of infi- 
dels are those who, like Byron, are prejudiced against Christ- 
ianity without any serious investigation, we will allude to one 
or two of those objections which generally have most effect 
upon their minds. 

One is, that they charge upon Christianity all the follies and 
weaknesses of Christians ; and if such are the materials from 
which their objections are made, they can find an ample sup- 
ply even in the best parts of the Christian world. ‘They know 
full well that the word Christian, as generally used, is applied to 
all born in lands where Christianity prevails; and that, so far 
from being confined to those who make that religion the rule 
of their life, it isapplied to thousands who never listened to its 
instructions, who are Christians only because they chance to 
be near certain parallels of latitude, and who, in a little differ- 
ent region, would pass muster equally well with Heathen, Ma- 
hometans, or Jews. The objectors say that they will look to 
the lives of Christians, to learn what the Christian virtues are ; 
and they invariably turn to characters of this description, 
though better representatives of the spirit and power of their 
faith are standing close beside them. They point to these men, 
hold up their faults and vices to scorn, and ask what must the 


faith be, if such are its disciples. The principal beauty of 
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this reasoning is, that they point to the unchristian part of 
their conduct, to show the effect of Christianity. It was in 
precisely the same way, that writers, who used to declaim 
against civilized life, showed the evils of society, by placing 
in a strong light the traces of barbarism which still existed in 
it, because civilization could not reach them; and, by exhibit- 
ing and overstating these things, they succeeded in convinc- 
ing some wild brains, that the savage life was the best. It is 
as if one, who wished to discourage planting, should take us to 
the part of a mansion which is unshaded, to show that there is 
no use nor benefit in shade. We should probably tell him, 
that the house only wanted more of it; and this is the case 
with Christians ; they want more Christianity, not less; and 
one thing is certain, that this argument has no force against 
Christianity, till it can be shown that the enren has a direct 
tendency to produce the weakness and folly of Christians, and 
that they might divest themselves of these failings, and this 


reproach, by simply giving up Christianity. 


There is not much respect due to those who press this kind 
of objection to Christianity, since they well know that the 
question is not whether the lives of Christians are what they 
should be. It is readily admitted that they are not; and the 
are aware that the life of the Author of the religion, in which 
the religion was carried into beautiful, harmonious and consist- 
ent action, is the only one to which such an appeal can be 
made. ‘They speak as if all who professed Christianity must 
of course be governed by its power. Under the same error 
they attempt to show, that Christianity is no blessing to the 
world. For, say they, if Christianity profess to reform 
the evils of the world, why has it not reformed them? 
Why is the aspect of society deformed and stained with vices 
of every description in private life? Why is the earth still 
blackened with slavery, and overshadowed by the thundeér- 
cloud of war? ‘The answer is, that Christianity, though it was 
miraculously given, professes to exert only a moral agency on 
men, and therefore can have no more influence than men choose 
toallow it. Where they permit it to act, it will exert its power; 
as far as they allow it to go, it will go travelling in the great- 
ness of its strength. Since it was given for the benefit of men, 
it is left to them to say where and how far it shall prevail. 
The infidel may therefore perceive that his own prejudice 
against it, his unwillingness to give it a hearing and a trial, is 
one of the reasons why it has so little power, and also a reason 
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why the character of the religion must be judged, not from the 
lives of those who are called Christians, nor the aspect of what is 
called the Christian world; but from the hfe of Jesus Christ 
and the teaching of the Gospel. 

Another prejudice against Christianity rests upon the charge, 
that it has occasioned divisions in the world. Undoubtedly 
many pages in its history are red with blood, but what page in 
history is there without a similar stain? Why do they pass 
over the long list of battles and murders before Christianity 
came, and reserve all reproach for those, which were recorded 
within the last eighteen hundred years? If they say that Christ- 
ianity was the cause of these things, they are bound to show 
what caused them before the Christian religion existed ; and 
if any causes existed before, what there was in Christianity 
which suspended their agency and acted in their stead. If 
they say that Christianity occasions these things, they are bound 
to show some one of its charges, principles, or affections which 
leads to such results ; if nothing of the kind appears, and they 
content themselves with saying that Christianity ought to have 
prevented them, then some way must be shown, in which Christ- 
lanity could have prevented them. Christian truth is not a 
living thing,—it is not a person invested with powers, nor is it, 
as this argument seems to imply, a God, and almighty. 
Christian truths are simply facts made known to men by Je- 
sus Christ, for the better government of their lives; and if they 
pay no regard to these facts, they can hardly be called Christ- 
ians. It is unjust to call them Christians, merely for the sake 
of charging their crimes upon that religion, which they resist 
and disobey. No one can show a‘ajngle precept of that relig- 
ion, a single duty it enjoins, nor a Jeeling it inspires, which 
leads to strife; we can show a thousand which forbid it ; 
but we can find traits enough in human nature, which lead to 
these things. Why not then lift the charge from Christianity, 
and place it where it belongs? It will then appear that if 
Christianity be not obeyed, men with it are like men without 
it; and if we say that God could not be its author, because its 
perversion leads to strife, we may as well argue that he was 
not the Creator of man, because there are principles and pas- 
sions within us, which we can abuse to our own destruction if 
we will. 

It is strange, that those who charge these divisions upon 
Christianity do not see that Christianity forbids them, and that 
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they arise from those passions of men which religion is not suf- 
fered to reach, and therefore cannot control. We think it will be 
admitted, for argument’s sake, if nothing more, that the opposers 
of Christianity have sometimes grown warm in their opposition. 
Will they charge this upon Christianity, or will they allow that 
there may be passion occasionally, where there is no religion? 
In fact, what society of men is there, which is not full of divi- 
sion? What region of the earthis there, where parties do not 
separate those whom God and nature had united; where vio- 
lence does not lead to bitterness, disunion and blood? ‘Those 
who are in the habit of commenting sharply upon religious dis- 
putes, though by the way religious dispute is a contradiction in 
terms, and we might as well speak of a religious murder, would 
do well to look round them,—to consider the political world,— 
to look upon those waves which, like those of ocean, heave in 
the calmest day, and sometimes dash in thunder upon the 
shores which can hardly bar them in,—and then say whether 
Christians need blush for their divisions, because political differ- 
ences are so calm and forbearing; whether they need be 
ashamed of their language, because political retorts are so mild 
and gracious ; whether Christianity must be rejected because 
of the strife it occasions, and politics be welcomed as the means 
of peace and good will. All this violence, so often made mat- 
ter of reproach to our religion, only proves, what we readily 
allow, that human nature, with Christianity, is human nature 
still. 

The objections are all of an indefinite kind, and it is not sur- 
prising if they are sometimes inconsistent. ‘Thus it is sometimes 
said, that the tendency of the religion is unfavorable to the 
welfare of men ; and again, Christians are reproached with not 
regarding its laws. But if its tendency is bad, evidently the 
less they regard it the better. It is a compliment rather than 
a reproach to say, that they are not what their faith would 
make them; if it be any fault in them not to regard it, this 
seems to us-like an acknowledgment that its effect is good, 
since it is an honor to a man to be better than his profession. 
One of the two charges must be given up; they must either 
make the tree good and its fruit good, or, if the religion be in- 
jurious in its tendency, allow that men. are faithful to it when 
they are doing wrong. It is true that Christianity has by no 
means the effect which it ought on those who profess it ; and 
this shows how strong the evidence and conviction must have 
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been which sent forward a religion, which offered no flattery to 
human pride or passion ; which threw contempt on the distinctions 
of human greatness, and was in every way unwelcome to the 
feelings of men, till they had embraced it and made it welcome 
to their souls. We do not allow that its influence on the world 
has been small. If we compare the Christian nations with 
others, there will be no question which state of society is best. 
If it be said that their moral superiority is owing to their supe- 
rior refinement, how happens it that the nations most generally 
enlightened are ‘invariabl y the most Christian? Itis true we have 
often heard of the virtues of Mussulmen : but it is not easy to 
believe, that a power which professes not to be bound by trea- 
ties,—which betrays its enemies and removes them by secret 
murder,—which pays a price for the slain in battle, and exter- 
minates whole provinces of human life at a blow,—it is not easy 
to allow that such a people are as exemplar y, as some would 
make them, nor that their state of society is so desirable, that it 
would only ‘be made worse by Christianity. So, too, we some- 
times find the people of Hindostan quoted as examples of mo- 
ral virtue, to put Christianity to shame. ‘Those who do this 
calculate with amazing confidence upon the ignorance of their 
readers. Gentle and inoffensive in their manners they may be; 
but in all moral respects they are well known to be in the low- 
est depths of corruption. ‘To say that nations, in which no 
principle of improvement has ever appeared,—to say that these, 
which advance no more than the beasts of the field from one 
generation to another, are better than Christian nations, because 
they are accidentally free from one or two of their vices,—in 
other words, because ardent spirits are not generally within 
their reach, is the most absurd Arcadian fiction known in mod- 
ern times. If civilization be not a blessing to the world, then 
Christianity is nota blessing. If the vices thus charged on 
Christianity are only those which wait on civilization, and par- 
tially balance its good effect, we shall continue to believe that 
barbarous nations would certainly be no worse, and might pos- 
sibly be better, if enlightened by Christianity. 

Another objection which infidels make to Christianity and 
the volume which contains it is, that they cannot understand it ; 
Lord Byron, we observe, often repeats this assertion by way of 
excuse for his indifference to the subject. If it were true that 
the Scriptures could not be understood, it would form a strong 
presumption against their divine origin ; for, if the obscurity 
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were in the style, it would be inconsistent with the natural ex- 
pectation that such truths should be conveyed in the clearest 
manner, and, in fact, with the claims of the Scriptures themselves 
to be so plain that all can read them; and if the obscurity 
were in the truths, it would be a natural inference that they 
were not such as would be given from Heaven to enlighten 
man. But it does not appear, that Byron and others like him 
ever complained that they could not understand truths which 
they read in the Scriptures; all the difficulties that troubled 
them were in what others told them that the Scriptures con- 
tained ; and since those persons might have misunderstood the 
Sacred writings, and have built obscure hypotheses upon plain 
words by imagination, inference and construction, those writ- 
ings cannot be held responsible for any language but their own. 
When any one speaks of the difficulties of the Scriptures, he is 
taking the language of other men upon trust, while the writings 
are open before him; which he certainly would not do, if he 
desired to do justice to the subject. ‘Those difficulties seldom 
embarrass those who read with interest and a desire to learn their 
duty ; and perhaps something important may be gathered from 
the fact, that the obscurities of the Scriptures are always most 
obvious and perplexing to those who do not read them. 
Regarded simply as a rule of life and duty, the Scriptures 
are easily understood. ‘They were given for purposes of duty 
and improvement ; and if read for these purposes, which sur- 
pass all others immeasurably in importance, the Scrip- 
tures will not be likely to embarrass the most imquiring 
mind. It is true that questions may be continually suggested 
which it will be difficult to answer, but these may not be necessa- 
rily connected with the subject ; and if they are, it is not well to 
dismiss them in disgust, without making at least an attempt to 
understand them. ‘There is hardly one of the common arts of 
life, which does not or rather may not be made to involve 
questions, which no human intelligence can solve; but the 
husbandman raises his grain without comprehending the mys- 
teries of vegetation ; and the seaman, without any acquaintance 
with astronomy, takes his observation and guides his vessel 
through the sea. We never heard that our Saviour’s sermon 
on the mount could not be understood: in short, we do not 
know that this objection ever came from one, who had read 
the Scriptures with any thing approaching to singleness of heart. 
They teach no contradictions ; they conduct men in the great 
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highway where none need wander nor stumble, where those 
only who turn aside are bewildered and lost. Every one, who 
is acquainted with the Scriptures, will recognise their simplicity 
as their most admirable distinction. This, if nothing else, would 
stamp them with the broad seal of inspiration ; for they were 
meant for every variety of character and every condition of 
human life, for the ignorant and the enlightened, the rich and 
the poor, the humble and the high. Now we see that plain- 
ness distinguishes the profound exertions of human thought ; 
and, in proportion to the power and clearness of the thought, is 
the simplicity of the expression. The Scriptures, which con- 
tain a history of the revelation of God to man, might be expect- 
ed to come with an air of divine simplicity about them; and 
that such is their character, is manifest to every impartial 
mind. 

But perhaps the most efficient prejudice against Christianity , 
certainly the most mistaken one is, that it discourages all ex- 
ertion and improvement of mind, and thus has an inauspicious 
bearing on the best interests of man. ‘There has been an im- 
agination, that it requires the prostration of the mind,—the en- 
tire surrender of the judgment; that a man must believe what- 
ever he seems to see in its pages without the least examination ; 
that the least use of the intellectual powers on such prohibited 
subjects is treason to the King of kings. Such an impression 
was doubtless given by many of the fanatics of former days, 
and by some few in the present who cry out against education, 
as if it were suicidal to encourage it. Many a sect has felt, and 
not without reason, that a few efforts at general improvement 
would be fatal to the existence of their party. Such a clamor 
has been raised at times, and it has given an unfortunate ad- 
vantage to the enemies of Christianity, who, according to their 
usual practice, charged upon the religion every unworthy act 
and every foolish word of its disciples. A better day, how- 
ever, has risen ; and now there is hardly a sect, with which we 
are acquainted, which is not animated with an honorable am- 
bition toextend the means of improvement among its members 
as widely as possible. Some doubtless think that this will be 
the means of increasing the numbers of their own party ; but 
in this they will be disappointed, and must console themselves 
with the thought, that it will increase the influence of Christ- 
ianity alone. Whoever travels through our forests in the 
autumn is struck with the rich and glorious profusion of their 
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dyes. Did it ever occur to him that all this beauty is owing to 
the light, and that, should the light be withdrawn, all would be 
uniform, colorless and unmeaning ? ‘There is no doubt that, in 
like manner, the effect of light in the religious world is to in- 
crease in number the lights and shadows of opinion. ‘The 
only church, which was ever able to produce any thing like uni- 
formity of sentiment, did it by keeping the world in darkness ; 
as the light grows and extends, the aspect of the religious 
world grows more various and at the same time more bright 
and cheering; and possibly, when, after shining more and more, 
it reaches the perfect day, every man will be his own party. 
But, with whatever views improvement is welcomed, we re- 


joite at it, for the effect must be in every way good; and not the 


least advantage is, that the infidel can no longer misrepresent 
Christianity, at least in this part of its design. It is a fact and 
a painful one, that many intellectual men have been opposed 
to our religion. On any subject which they had examined, 
their authority would command respect ; but is there any rea- 
son to believe that they ever gave the subject that deliberate 
and impartial attention, which its importance requires? Unless 
some evidence of this can be inferred from their character or 
found in their writings, their judgment is entitled to but little 
weight. We do not say, that no man can be an infidel from 
conviction ; we can conceive, that by long habits of scepticism 
a man may have his mind entirely closed against conviction, 
even when the strongest possible evidence is presented. ‘The 
evidence of Christianity was not meant to be irresistible and 
overwhelming; it is meant to be sufficient to satisfy reasonable 
and impartial minds. But we know not why any one should at- 
tach more weight to the doubts of one powerful mind, than to 
the convictions of another. ‘The great names of Milton, New- 
ton and Locke, which it would be difficult to match with others 
of equal glory, were all decided and fervent Christians. We al- 
low that this will not prove Christianity to be true ; but it will 
prove, that it has been believed by men of the greatest powers 
and the most sagacious, deliberate and penetrating minds,—men 
who would be as unlikely to believe a falsehood or be carried 
away with a delusion, as any that ever existed. And moreover, 
their belief was not a mere acquiescence,—not a name and pro- 
fession only ; it was an active, earnest and devoted faith. They 
reverenced the Scriptures as a treasury of the noblest materials 
of thought; they declared that Christianity kept always in 
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advance of the widest range of their prophetic minds, and at 
the moment when all the nations did homage to them, they 
bowed themselves in humility before the Sonof God. All the 
defenders of Christianity have been earnest in proportion to 
their intellectual greatness. ‘The apostles were men of strong 
minds ; and the reason that they were unenlightened was, that 
there was no real improvement in the learning of that day. 
Those who believe nothing more concerning Jesus Christ, con- 
fess that man never spake like him, and that his mind would 
seem stupendous, were it less harmoniously blended with his 
other perfections. With these facts before them, how can any 
doubt, whether Christianity is an intellectual religion ? It is 
entirely intellectual ; it is only through the mind that it at- 
tempts to reach the heart. Its intellectual character sufficiently 
explains the slow progress it has made ; since only enlightened 
nations know how to enjoy its influence and improve its 
power. 

We have thrown out these remarks, because we know that 
there are many in our country who are strongly inclined to 
this kind of infidelity, which is not so much unbelief as aver- 
sion, and does not result from any acquaintance with Christianity, 
but rather from a prejudice which prevents investigation. 
We think we are safe in saying, that there never was an indi- 
vidual in any country, who was ; made an infidel by any thing he 
had read in the Gospel ; so far from it, they almost unanimously 
bear testimony to the excellence and greatness of the life, in- 
struction and example of Jesus Christ. It is true that this 
alone will not make them Christians ; it will not follow that 
they shall believe in the divine ozigin of Christianity ; but it 
is manifest that they cannot approach the subject of its divine 
origin, till they have learned what it is; for so long as they 
think they see internal evidence of its earthly character, no 
external testimony can persuade them that it came from above. 
The first endeavor should be to remove their prejudice, 
by showing that it is founded on second-hand represen- 
tations,—by asking them, when they object to particular 
views, to ascertain whether those views are taught in the Gos- 
pel; when they complain of the tendency of the religion, to 
read its instructions, and learn whether it is Christianity or the 
want of it which has led to dissensions, abuses and corruptions. 
In such an examination, they may find that their prejudices 
have been excited, not against Christianity, but by what they 
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have mistaken for it, and that they are bound, as men of can- 
dor, to reconsider the subject, and not to reject at once the 
counterfeit and the true. 

We shall now give some account of this book, which is very 
little known in this country, and yet is interesting from the 
celebrity of one of the parties. Dr. Kennedy was connected 
with the medical staff of the British army, and was stationed 
among the Ionian Islands, near the time when Lord Byron, hav- 
ing grown sick of his degraded condition and associates, deter- 
mined to make an effort for the restoration of Greece, and in that 
way torecover the good opinion of the world. It was probably 
the mortification he had endured in Italy, which disposed him 
to listen with more complacency to Dr. Kennedy, whose pro- 
posal to enlighten him was made in the most respectful man- 
ner, and with a distinct acknowledgment that he wished to 
withdraw an illustrious name from the list of enemies to Christ- 
ianity. While he was irritated every day by circumstances 
that wounded his pride, and while he was persuaded that the 
religious were of all others the most inveterate foes to his rep- 
utation, the flattering interest thus taken in him by one of their 
number tended greatly to remove his prejudices. ‘The prayer 
of a young English lady, which was found in her papers by 
her husband after her death, and transmitted by him to Lord 
Byron, showed an affecting interest in his good fame, with 
which he was greatly moved ; the more, perhaps, because the 
circumstance was so striking to his imagination. ‘Thus the 
way was opened for a favorable hearing ; and some one, more 
skilful than the Doctor in discovering his lordship’s state of 
mind, and adapting his arguments to it, might possibly have 
made a deep impression. It is not likely, however, that any 
impression could have been lasting. Lord Byron’s infirmity 
was an entire want of independence,—a diseased sensibility 
to the opinion of others. Like all who are conscious of 
this weakness, he often entrenched himself in obstinacy, that 
he might appear firm to himself and other men. He evidently 
wished to maintain the high and distant reserve of his poetical 
characters, and to preserve a spirit insensible alike to cen- 
sure and praise; but nature was perpetually breaking through ; 
a smile was enough to bear down his best and strongest reso- 
lutions, so that, without some deep and thorough change, there 
could have been small hope that his faith, had he formed it, 
would endure. While we confess that we do not admire Dr. 
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Kennedy’s management as a debater, we approve the spirit in 
which he conducted the discussion. ‘There was, in general, no- 
thing contemptuous in his treatment of the arguments and motives 
of those opposed to him, and this is a point in which the advo- 
cates of Christianity have sometimes been sadly wanting. 
He was not of the number of those who, in their zeal to snatch 
such ‘ brands from the burning,’ think they use sufficient cere- 
mony when they take them out with the tongs. 

Lord Byron arrived in Argostoli, the principal town in Cepha- 
lonia, in 1623, intending to spend some time in the Ionian 
Islands, to gain an acquaintance with the condition of Greece, 
before he plunged himself into the troubled sea of its affairs. 
Here he remained from August to December. He was here 
an object of curiosity and wonder, and having been received 
with respect by the public authorities and with deference by 
all, was cheerful and social in his intercourse with the English 
as well as others. About this time, the Doctor had a visit from 
four British friends, who were all deistical in their sentiments. 
They endeavored to laugh him out of his religion; but he pro- 
posed that they should enter into a discussion of the subject 
at some meeting appointed for the purpose, and that they 
should allow him to speak at least twelve hours, at different 
intervals, and without interruption. One of the gentlemen 
mentioned the proposed meeting to Lord Byron, who expressed 
a wish to be present; he was accordingly invited to attend 
the meeting on the following Sunday. But at that time he sent 
an excuse, saying that he could not be present, as he intended 
on that day to embark his horses. ‘This, however, he did not 
accomplish ; and the anecdote is by far too good to be omitted. 
On his mentioning his design to the captain of the ship, a sturdy 
rough Englishman, not particularly spiritual in his views and 
feelings, he replied, ‘No, no, my lord, you must not play these 
tricks with me: there shall be no such heathenish and out- 
landish doings on board my ship on a Sunday.’ 

On the following Sunday, the meeting was held ; but mean- 
time Dr. Kennedy says that his friends were dissatisfied with 
being represented as enemies to Christianity, and declared that 
the object of the meeting was simply to hear an explanation 
of his particular opinions. This circumstance, taken in con- 
nexion with some of our previous remarks, is quite important. 
The Doctor evidently thought it impossible to object to his 
views without objecting to Christianity: ‘ As if I had notions,’ 
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he says, ‘ different from those held by every sound Christian.’ 
He says ‘ he could not help smiling at the gloss thus put upon 
the matter.’ Others might be tempted to smile for a differ- 
ent reason. ‘The Doctor says that they were not professed 
unbelievers ; they objected one to one doctrine, another to 
another ; they expressed a strong dislike to being called infi- 
dels; even Lord Byron remarked that it was ‘acold and chilling 
appellation.” We have heard it said of a venerable physician 
who practised in this region half a century ago, that if a patient 
undertook to describe his own feelings, the Doctor would com- 
mand him sternly to hold his peace, saying, that to tell what 
was the disorder was the business, not of the patient, but of 
the physician. Dr. Kennedy seems to have had equally high 
ideas of his prerogatives and powers ; and there is something 
comic in the manner in which he insists upon treating them 
as infidels, when, with one exception, they were in no wise con- 
scious of their unbelief. 

The number of those present at the meeting was increased 
by various additions to ten. ‘The «Doctor commenced by 
stating, that he was formerly an unbeliever in practice, though 
he had never denied the truth of the Scriptures ; but that cireum- 
stances led him to reflect upon the subject, and that, after two 
years of study, he made the profession of a Christian. He 
told them that there was a difficulty in his undertaking, be- 
cause he should have to speak of a change in his mind and 
feelings, which they had never felt in theirs. He said that he 
should not attempt to make them real Christians, since that 
could only be done by the Spirit of God; his object simply 
was, to state the evidence in favor of the divine origin of the 
Scriptures. ‘The Christianity which he undertook to defend 
was not that, he said, which was found in creeds and confessions, 
but that which was found in the Scriptures. So far all was 
well; but here the Doctor’s evil genius prevailed, because he 
made it clear, that by the Christianity which ‘ was found,’ he 
meant that which he found, and not that which they might 
find in the Scriptures ; thus assuming the point which, in the 
case of most of them, was the very one in question. While 
he exulted in the right of private judgment which the Refor- 
mation had restored to the world, he does not seem to admit, 
as a possible thing, that any sincere inquirer could gather 
from the Scriptures sentiments different from his own. Now 
if to believe the Scriptures, and to form the best judgment in 
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one’s power as to what they teach, be not enough, his hearers 
might reasonably despair; since the sentiments of any particular 
sect are held by no more than one in a thousand of the 
Christian world, and they might be forgiven for taking little 
interest in his discussion, since, by his own admission, a con- 
version to Christianity alone would not be sufficient to make 
them Christians. His course is the more surprising, since he 
distinctly tells them that he advocates the Christianity of the 
Scriptures, and not the Christianity of men. Still it is evi- 
dent that he is ready to set them down as infidels, should they, 
after reading the Scriptures, regard his Christianity as the 
Christianity of man. 

After speaking at some length and with a good degree of 
discretion concerning the manner in which the question should 
be debated, he said that, to relieve their attention, he would 
read a summary of the doctrines of Christianity, which he 
says he had prepared from the works of Mr. John Newton; 
hoping that the plain, clear and forcible manner in which he 
explains the first truths of religion, would produce a good 
effect on their minds. He had not proceeded far, before they 
grew impatient, and Lord Byron interrupted him, asking, wheth- 
er these sentiments accorded with his own. He replied that 
they did, and with those of all sound Christians. His hearers 
told him they did not wish to hear the sentiments of others, 
and that their desire was, to be satisfied that the Scriptures were 
true. Now we think that, however happily Newton might 
have stated the truths of religion, his proper course would 
have been to let the Scriptures speak for themselves. After 
the manner in which he had cautioned them against the Christ- 
ianity of man, it was not safe to assume that the doctrine of 
Newton was the Christianity of the Scriptures ; since, however 
venerable such an authority might be, it was not the point in 

uestion; and if he admitted that the truths of Scripture 
could be better stated than in Scripture language, it was a con- 
cession which could not tend to increase their reverence for 
the Sacred writings. He was somewhat vexed at their impa- 
tience, but in order that the opportunity might not be wholly 
lost, he proposed to read the reasons which Scott gives, in his 
Commentary, for believing in Christianity. He commenced, 
but was soon interrupted, and shut the book in despair. 

A conversation then followed, in which Lord Byron men- 
tioned that his mother had brought him up strictly, and that 
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he went regularly to church. He said that he wished to have 
his religious opinions fixed, but he could not understand the sub- 
ject, and that he had seen so many, whose life gave the lie to 
their profession, that his impression was that few Christians 
believed the Scriptures ; but that he always respected those 
who conscientiously believed, and was disposed to trust them 
more than others. He asked the Doctor various questions, and 
among others, whether he had ever read Warburton’s Divine 
Legation, and what he thought of his theory maintaining that 
a state of retribution was not revealed in the Hebrew law. 
The Doctor thought that Warburton had not read his Bible 
with sufficient attention ; for, said he, ‘no nation has ever been 
found without some idea of a future state, and it would be 
strange if the Jews were a solitary exception.’ Warburton’s 
idea, however, was, that a future state was not revealed in 
that law in such a way as to give authority to its commands, and if 
the Doctor thinks that the Jews were only acquainted with the fu- 
ture state like other nations, he seems to agree with the Bishop of 
Gloucester, who maintained, if we understand him, not that the 
Jews had no idea of a future state, but that it was not con- 
firmed to them by the revelation of God. Lord Byron in- 
quired of the Doctor, ‘what would become of. the heathen 
at the last day ?’ To which he replied, in substance, that he did 
not know. ‘Two remarks were made by Byron, which the 
Doctor records, though he had forgotten the connexion in which 
they were spoken. One was, ‘that he should certainly say 
to the potter, if he were broken to pieces, ‘‘ Why do you treat 
me thus?” The other was, that if the whole world were going 
to hell, he would rather go with them than go alone to Heaven.’ 
To which the Doctor replied with some force, that if it came 
to the test, he might feel differently upon the subject. So 
ended the first meeting. 'The Doctor complains that, as Lord 
Byron during the discussion frequently asked him if he had read 
certain books, and he was obliged to confess that he had not, 
the story spread that his lordship was profoundly acquainted 
with theology and sacred literature, somewhat to the disparage- 
ment of his own attainments. Tne case was certainly a hard 
one, for Lord Byron did not even pretend to know the works, 
except by name. He did, however, say that he had read 
the works of Barrow. 

Several other meetings were held, but Lord Byron was 
absent from the town. ‘The next time the Doctor encountered 
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him was at the table of the English officers. Some instance 
was mentioned, to illustrate the superstition of the Greeks in 
the island. ‘ Do the people believe the miracle?’ said Byron. 
The Doctor answering that they did ; he observed, that ‘ it was 
easy to persuade people of the truth of any thing, if it came in 
a religious way, as they then willingly gave up both their 
senses and their reason.’ He then asked, ‘ if a miracle could 
be proved by human testimony?’ ‘Certainly,’ the Doctor 
replied, ‘if the effect of the miracle remained and was perma- 
nent in its nature.’ The conversation, as usual with Byron, 
was desultory ; he only remarked, by way of illustrating his 
sense of religious character, that Lord Calthorpe was the first 
who called him an atheist when they were at school at Harrow, 
for which he gave him as good a drubbing as ever he had in 
his life. On the subject of miracles, he remarked that one 
had happened while he was in Italy. A church having ac- 
cidentally taken fire, one of the saints held out his toe, and 
the conflagration immediately ceased, to the great edification 
and delight of the people. We wonder that the Doctor was 
not discouraged. At the next meeting, however, he told his 
friends with great candor, that the difficulty he encountered 
did not arise Rect the subject, but from want of attention and 
study in themselves ; that they judged from their own igno- 
rance, and that the time would come, when they would be aston- 
ished at their own obstinacy and blindness. After conciliating 
attention in this pleasing manner, he postponed the discussion 
to another day. 

At that meeting, he entered very largely into the prophetic 
evidence in favor of Christianity, and gives as a reason their 
prejudice against miracles. Did it never occur to him that a 
prophecy is a miracle, unless it is a mere sagacious conjecture ? 
If the prophecies were not miraculous, they were exertions of 
common foresight, and their fulfilment would only prove the 
discernment of those, who anticipated future events as likely 
to happen, from what they saw in their own day. A real 
prophecy is as incredible as a miracle, and requires as much 
evidence : we may say more; for we are not only obliged to 
prove that the prediction was made, when no common wisdom 
could have suggested it, but also to prove that it was fulfilled. 
But Dr. Kennedy is of opinion, that the evidence derived 
from the fulfilment of prophecy is the most convincing that 
can be offered to unbelievers. If so, it is a little singular that 
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the apostles should not have made use of it more freely in 
their preaching ; they rested the question upon the miracles 
which Jesus Christ had wrought, and which were established 
by such proof that none could doubt them. It does not ap- 
pear, that his opinion of the power of this kind of testimony 
was confirmed by the event; his hearers fell away after this 
meeting, and though he attended once or twice, his audience 
never met him again. He dwelt at much length upon the 
celebrated prophecy of the ‘seventy weeks’ in Daniel, but 
could not make them see the force of its application. He 
appears not to have known the remarkable fact, that this 
prophecy, which has perplexed all commentators of past ages, 
was explained by a discovery of the original septuagint version 
of this book. ‘This version, for some reason or other, was re- 
moved from the Greek Bible, and another substituted in its 
stead. ‘The prophecy, as contained in the substituted version, 
is found in our Bibles, and every one, who has seen the attempts 
of learned men to reconcile it with history, is aware how hope- 
less the endeavor has been. When the ancient version was 
recovered about sixty years ago, having been found ina library at 
Rome, it appeared that the prophecy, instead of stating that the 
Messiah should come after seventy weeks of years were expired, 
declared that, from the time when the decree went forth to 
rebuild Jerusalem to the time when the Messiah should ¢ cut 
off from belonging to him both the city and sanctuary,’ should be 
seventy and seven weeks of years and threescore and two years, 
amounting to six hundred and one. Dr. Kennedy appears 
never to have heard of this fact, nor of Dr. Blayney’s disserta- 
tion on the subject ; but he glides on through all the intrica- 
cies of the old explanation with a glow of satisfaction, only 
abated by the circumstance that his hearers could not com- 
prehend one word of that which was so plain to him. It ap- 
pears to have confirmed their suspicions, that he saw these 
things by means of some inward light, which was not given to 
them, and satisfied them that their research was vain, since it 
required a new revelation to make them understand ‘the one 
already given. 

During the latter part of these discussions, Lord Byron was 
residing at Metaxata, four miles and a half from thetown. He 
seems to have been much flattered by Dr. Kennedy’s interest 
in him, and after a time invited him to make him a visit. He 
did not however go, till he found that the party were soon to 
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proceed to continental Greece, when he proceeded to Me- 
taxata and found Byron at home. ‘They talked on religious 
subjects, or rather the conversation was sustained by the Doc- 
tor, and Byron, as usual, professed to desire to attain convic- 
tion. He was told that he must begin by prayer. ‘To this he 
replied, that devotion was the affection of the heart; that 
when he saw the glory of creation, he bowed to the Majesty 
of Heaven, and when he felt the enjoyment of life, health, 
and happiness, he felt grateful to God. The Doctor told him 
truly, that Christianity required something more constant and 
efficient, and again advised him to read the Bible with prayer. 
‘I read more of the Bible than you are aware,’ said Byron. 
‘I have one which my sister, who is an excellent woman, gave 
me, and I read it very often.’ Saying this, he went into his 
bed-room and brought out a pocket Bible. ‘The Doctor took 
it, and explained to him the doctrine of depravity and the ne- 
cessity of conversion. Byron told him that, on the subject of 
human depravity, he had no doubt whatever. What pros- 
pect the Doctor had of making an impression, and what was 
the nature of Byron’s scriptural studies, may be judged from his 
saying, ‘ What think you of the Witch of En-dor? I have 
always thought this the finest and most finished scene, that 
ever was written. It beats all the ghost-scenes I ever read.’ 
The conversation wandered fast to other subjects. The Doc- 
tor complained of his ‘Cain.’ Byron said that he had a right 
to draw the characters according to truth and nature, and that 
it would be absurd to put pious sentiments into the mouth of 
Cain. ‘The Doctor replied, that he was censured, not for as- 
cribing such sentiments to Cain, but for putting nothing to 
counterbalance them into the mouths of his other characters, 
and that it was well known that the work had done mischief ; 
for that the papers contained an account of a man in distressed 
circumstances, who one evening brought it toa friend, read | 
some passages containing the sentiments alluded to, and next 
morning shot himself. The Doctor then expressed his opin- 
ion of Don Juan, in a free and not very complimentary man- 
ner. Byron insisted upon it, that he had been misunderstood ; 

that his object was to show how accomplishments covered 
vices. ‘This may be true,’ said the Doctor, ‘but what are 
your motives for painting nothing but scenes of vice and 
folly?’ ‘It is to unmask the hypocrisy of high life.’ The 
Doctor told him that the world never entertained the opinion, 
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that high life afforded the purest models of piety and virtue ; 
and from what he had read of Don Juan, he could not per- 
ceive that it contained much abhorrence of vice, or laid par- 
ticular stress upon morality. He told Lord Byron, that the 
virtuous could not look upon him as a person qualified to be a 
moralist and reformer, and that the vicious would hate one who 
disclosed their vices ; so that he could not do good in any quar- 
ter. Byron told him that he thought it strange that he should 
be attacked by the pulpit, as well as the reviews ; for that he was 
actually aiding the objects of religious men, by assisting to con- 
vince people of their depravity, and thus enabling religious 
men to throw in their doctrine with greater effect. 'The 
Doctor would by no means admit that he had any claims to 
be considered a public benefactor, but told him that, when he 
had given some proofs of his own conversion, his attempts to 
reform others might be more successful. ‘ Well,’ said By- 
ron, ‘ you shall see what a winding up I will give to the story.’ 

‘Ishall be glad,’ said the Doctor, ‘to see any winding up 
that may remedy the pernicious consequences of the rest of 
the work.’ ‘What excuse,’ said Byron, ‘will you find for 
that preacher in London, about whom they have raised such 
infamous calumnies, and who has written against me in the 
Review with which he is connected, as well as preached 
against me? I do not believe that there is any foundation for the 
calumny against him, and yet how delighted he would have 
been, had it been raised against me. I show a greater degree 
of Christian charity, in believing him innocent, than he would 
have done towards me. You think me ina very bad way.’ 

‘I certainly think you are,’ said the Doctor. ‘ But,’ answered 
Byron, ‘1 am now in a fairer way. I already believe in de- 
pravity, and predestination ; so that you see there are two 
points in which we agree; I shall get at the others by and 
by. But you cannot expect me to become a perfect Christian 
at once.’ ‘The Doctor was rather startled at these signs of 
approach to Christian perfection. He therefore told him that 
he must apply to Christ, and seek him asa Saviour. ‘That 
is going too fast,’ said Byron ; ‘ there are many difficulties to be 
cleared up; when that is done, I will consider what you say.’ 

The Doctor asked him what he meant by difficulties. ‘To 
which he replied, ‘ There is, for instance, the doctrine of the 
Trinity.’ The Doctor, ina series of remarks, occupying eight 
pages, explained this doctrine ; and then advised him to lay 
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aside these subjects for the present, and commence an attentive 
and honest examination of the Bible. This advice was judi- 
cious, and Byron had probably heard more truths, in this con- 
versation, than he had ever heard from human lips before. 
But here the Doctor’s evil genius stepped in ; and when Byron 
spoke of the differences of Christians, the Doctor said that he 
wished to see them all united; but from such an union, said 
he, ‘I would exclude Arians, Socinians, Swedenborgians, and 
fanatics of all descriptions, leaving them, however, not only 
toleration, but perfect liberty of conscience. ‘These people 
have no right to the name of Christians.’ ‘ You seem to hate 
the Socinians,’ said Lord Byron. ‘ Not the individuals,’ said the 
Doctor, ‘ but their principles. I believe that there is more hope 
of a Deist, than a Socinian, becoming a real Christian.’ ‘ But 
is this charitable?’ he asked ; ‘ why would you exclude a sin- 
cere Socinian from the hope of salvation?’ ‘Ido not exclude 
him,’ said the Doctor ; ‘but comparing his doctrines with those 
of the Bible, one or the other must be wrong.’ ‘But they 
draw their doctrine from the Bible,’ said Byron. ‘Yes, so do 
all fools, enthusiasts and fanatics.’ ‘Their religion,’ said Byron, 
‘seems to be spreading very much. Lady Byron is a great one 
among them, and is much looked upto.’ ‘The Doctor replied, 
that he was exceedingly sorry to hear that her ladyship was 
in such aset, and hoped that she would, before long, see her error 
and danger. ‘I should have been pleased,’ said Byron, ‘to have 
had you acquainted with Shelley. I should like to have seen 
you argue together. He possessed one of the first Christian 
virtues, charity and benevolence.’ The Doctor did not per- 
ceive his lordship’s intimation, that in this respect the Atheist 
might have taught something to the Christian. ‘This singular 
conversation ended with a proposal on the part of the Doctor, 
to send to Lord Byron a book which he thought suited to his 
case. If the reader is curious to know what work he thought 
most likely to effect the purpose, we are constrained to tell 
him that it was Boston’s I ourfold State ! 

Dr. Kennedy was not satisfied that he had sustained his 
part well in this conversation, but he consoled himself with the 
consciousness of good intentions. The wits of the garrison 
insisted upon it, that Byron was using the Doctor as a lay- 
figure, for a portrait in Don Juan; but, to do Byron justice, he 
does not appear to have thought of any thing of the kind. 
For the reasons we have suggested, he listened, and perhaps 
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had a curiosity to learn what a Christian, who was obviously 
sincere, could say in favor of his religion; but he evidently 
listened without the least personal interest in the subject, and 
waived it as civilly as he could, when the Doctor pressed it 
home. ‘The Doctor inquired of a gentleman who was intimate 
ree Byron, whether he had expressed any feeling on the sub- 

: he replied that there was no ground for the suspicion 
a his lordship was amusing himself w ith the discussion ; nor, 
on the other hand, was there reason to believe that any im- 
pression had been made. Byron had said, that he liked the 
Doctor’s confining himself to the Scriptures, but that he could 
not understand his doctrines. The Doctor therefore thought that 
the case was not entirely hopeless ; and as he feared neither 
ridicule nor poetry, ‘he resolved to continue his attempt on 
the next suitable occasion.’ 

At his next visit, he asked Lord Byron if he had read the 
books he had sent ; but found that he had done no more than 
‘look into Boston.’ ‘The conversation soon wandered to the 
subject of Greece. ‘The Doctor endeavored to persuade his 
lordship, that he could render more service to that country by 
remaining where he was, than by proceeding to the continent, 
where he would inevitably be entangled with one of the op- 
posing parties. Byron’s reply was characteristic. He said, that 
to remain would suit him best, for his indolence had made him 
quit every one of his various residences with regret ; but that 
something was expected of him, and if he should not go, it would 
subject him to unworthy imputations. At the same time, he 
was fully aware that the Greeks would find out his weak side, 
and that he should become a prey to one party or the other. 
On the Doctor’s pressing the subject of religion, he said, that he 
had given some of the tracts to his servant Fletcher, and had 
bestowed the Italian ones upon Count Gamba and Doctor 
Bruno. ‘You have sent me an account of the death of 
Lord Rochester, as a tract par excellence, having particular 
reference to me.’ The Doctor confessed that something of 
that sort was in his mind when hesentit. ‘ Bu,t’ said Byron, 
‘had he recovered after his conversion, perhaps he would 
have relapsed; and while there is this uncertainty, we never 
can be assured of his real conversion.’ The Doctor admitted 
that this was true ; but, said he, ‘ we shall be perfectly satisfied, 
if we find that your lordship, who resemble him i in some re- 
spects, should follow him in his closing scenes.’ ‘ What,’ said 
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Byron, ‘do you wish me to die so early, without giving une- 
quivocal proofs of my conversion, and making atonement for 
past sins?’ He said this smiling. How different would have 
een his expression, could he have read one or two pages in 
the book of fate ! | 
The next time he conversed with Byron on the subject 
was after dining with him in company with one of the Greek 
Jeaders. Byron then gave a proof of his belief in the Scrip- 
tures. ‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘I am nearly reconciled to 
St. Paul? He says there is no difference between the Jews 
and Greeks ; I am of exactly the same opinion, for the charac- 
ters of both are equally vile.” The Doctor explained to him that 
he had misunderstood the passage, and took the opportunity to 
reprove him, for connecting himself with the writers of the 
Liberal. Byron declared that his connexion with those peo- 
ple arose from common humanity. He found Hunt, in Italy, 
in distressed circumstances, and, after giving him what money 
he had to spare, he gave him some loose poems. Byron said 
that he considered Hunt as a man of talent, and sincere in his 
infidel opinions ; but that he was far from agreeing with him. 
‘ You must allow,’ said he, ‘that there is just ground for in- 
veighing against abuses in church and state.’ He mentioned, 
among other abuses, the number of clergymen who were not 
a am men for their calling ; and told the Doctor, that Lady 
yron had just written to him, to ask his presentation to a 
church of a person who in his opinion was unfit for the pro- 
fession. His reply was that the person might certainly have 
it, if she pleased. If he considered such power an abuse, it 
might have occurred to him that this was an abuse of power. 
He said he respected every clergyman who did his duty, but 
he could not think highly of their charity when so many of them 
preached against him. ‘Have you seen the Quarterly Review ?’ 
said he ; ‘ Ton not so well treated there as by Jeffrey ; the 
article I believe was written by Heber; I was indulgently 
treated by Gifford. He was kind to me, and as long as he has 
the management of the Review, I may hope for a continuance 
of kindness.’ The Doctorsaid that he had seen it; that all the 
Reviews treated him with great indulgence, from respect for his 
talents, and hope of his reform ; and it was indeed their best 
way, since a contrary method would only irritate his pride, and 
make him worse, not better. The Doctor then inquired of his 
lordship, if he had looked into his paper on the doctrine of eter- 
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nal punishment. ‘ No, I must confess that I have not: some- 
thing or other always comes inthe way ; but I shall send them 
all to you before. I go, whether I read them or not.’ ‘ You 
need not do that; on the contrary I wish you to take them 
with you. Ihave brought you another; it is Jones on the 
Scripture doctrine of the Trinity.’ Again he recommended to 
Byron to read the Scriptures, and to do it with the help of a 
commentary such as Scott’s ; but the subject was changed by 
Lord Byron saying that he had heard from his daughter, that 
she had been unwell. He then went on to speak of her, say- 
ing ‘ Ada is, I understand, very fond of reading. She lies on 
the sofa great part of the day, reading, and displays, perhaps, 

remature strength of mind and quickness of understanding.’ 
He always took pleasure in speaking of his daughter. One 
day, on seeing an infant fall, he sprang from his horse and took 
it to his arms, saying that he could not bear to look upon a 
child, he was so powerfully reminded of his own. 

The mention of his daughter led on to a subject, where we 
should have thought that even Dr. Kennedy’s intrepidity 
would have flinched. On Byron’s saying that he could rely on 
Ada’s receiving judicious treatment from her mother, the Doc- 
tor told him, that he hoped before long to see the day when 
he would be reunited to Lady Byron, and enjoy the happiness 
of domestic life. ‘What makes you thinkso? Have you had 
any private information?’ ‘No; I judge from circumstances, 
which I will mention, if it will not offend your lordship.’ ‘ By 
all means tell me what they are.’ ‘The Doctor told him that 
he judged from his manner of speaking of his wife, on a former 
occasion, that he had not lost his attachment to her. ‘ Lady 
Byron deserves every respect from me, and nothing could 
Rive me greater pleasure than a reconciliation.’ Then the 

octor asked him how they came to be separated, and what 
was the cause of disunion. ‘Ido not know the cause,’ said 
Lord Byron. ‘1 know that many falsehoods have been spread, 
—such as my bringing actresses to my house,—but they were 
all false. I sent Hobhouse to her, who almost went on his 
knees, but in vain; and at length I wished to institute an ac- 
tion, that it might be seen what her motives were.’ The Doctor 
said, that he thought she had acted right, since, from delicacy, 
she would not wish to make known the causes of her sorrow, 
where her husband was copcerned ; and that, if she acted un- 
der bad influence or misapprehension, it was his duty to have 
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conducted himself in such a manner as to remove it. ‘ What 
could I have done? I did every thing at the time that could be 
done, and Iam and always have been ready for a reconciliation.’ 
The Doctor replied, that he could have done many things, and 
some of them better than he did. In the first place, it was 
wrong to make a domestic misunderstanding so public, by 
poems, however beautiful ; but what would he have done when 
he was paying his addresses to her? Would he not have done 
every thing to obtain her affection? Why not doas much to 
recover her affection? Why not remain in England, where 
he could have shown by his conduct that her suspicions were 
not true, instead of leaving the country in a pet, and going to 
reside in a land so grossly immoralas Italy. ‘ Could you not,’ 
‘said he,’ compel her to acknowledge that she had wronged 

ou, ifit was true?’ ‘All this may be very fine,’ said Byron, ‘ but 
it would have had no effect. Every thing was done that could 
reasonably be done, and it was unsuccessful: I have remain- 
ed and always shall remain ready for a reconciliation, whenever 
circumstances open and point out the way to it.’ The Doc- 
tor, with all his freedom, did-not reach the solution of that mys- 
tery which has perplexed so many inquirers. When Lord 
Byron says he does not know the cause, he probably means that 
he knows no particular act of his, which should have 
been the immediate cause of so decided a step on her part. 
It was rather his general treatment of her, and various ca- 
pricious acts, which seemed to indicate wildness of passion 
amounting almost to insanity,—acts, which Mr. Moore has de- 
scribed for the benefit of all who wish to know the whole history 
of this affair. But Lord Byron could not be very earnest in 
his desire of reconciliation, since nothing of the kind could be 
brought about without some advances from him, and he de- 
clares his purpose to receive only, and not to make them. 
The Doctor seems to have thought, that could he make By- 
ron a Christian in the abstract, these minor traits of character 
and conduct could be easily corrected. But when he came to 
urge him to ‘ forsake his way,’ he was evidently less desirous 
to listen to the arguments in favor of Christianity. 

Dr. Kennedy was with Lord Byron, at the time of his de- 
parture for continental Greece. He found him alone, reading 
Quentin Durward. Byron thanked him for the interest he 
had shown in his welfare, and gave.him fifteen dollars to aid a 
school, which Mrs, Kennedy was about to establish. Dr. Ken- 
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nedy told him that the ladies wished him to apply for his lord- 
ship’s patronage, but that he had declined, knowing the multi- 
plied claims which were made on his generosity. ‘ ‘The ladies 
were right and you were wrong ;’ saidhe. After a promise to 
write, giving some account of his proceedings in Greece, Lord 
Byron bade him farewell, and he never saw him again. 

Some of the letters which Dr. Kennedy received after the 
party had landed in Greece, are extremely characteristic ; we 
could hardly persuade ourselves, that they were not prepared 
for the work by Miss Edgeworth, or Sir Walter Scott. The 
only allusion which Byron makes to the subject of religion, is 
in his vexation with one Brownbill, a tinman, who had left a 
number of Greek Testaments with him ; and fearing that in this 
way he had excited the wrath of the priesthood, had fled to 
the islands; preferring rather to be a saint than a martyr, though 
his apprehensions of the latter were unfounded. Col. Stan- 
hope had told him, that ‘he could not positively say that his 
life was safe.’ ‘I should like to know,’ said Byron, ‘ when 
our life is safe, either here or anywhere else?) With regard 
to such hermetically sealed safety as these persons appear to 
desiderate, it is not certainly to be found in Greece.’ Some of 
the letters are from Dr. Bruno, Byron’s Italian physician, to 
whom he had given some of the tracts, but found him ‘ too 
decided against it.” He writes to Dr. Kennedy in a manner 
exceedingly conciliating and gracious, saying ‘ my lord in par- 
ticular, and all of us in his house are fully converted to Meth- 
odism, and you can count on me as one of your most warm pro- 
selytes, who wishes only for opportunities to prove it to you.’ 
After Lord Byron’s death, the same person writes to Dr. sl 
nedy, who had applied to him for information respecting 
Lord Byron’s intentions about Methodism, ‘ he was not decid- 
edly attached to it, though he manifested esteem for it and 
especially for you. With pleasure I inform you, that you were 
the fortunate cause that I read and studied the New Testament 
profoundly, and acquired a great disposition towards conversion 
to Methodism. Nevertheless I am not yet entirely a Metho- 
dist with regard to the belief, but I am so perfectly, for its 
political tendency to the public good.’ ‘ bn this account 
especially, I have made other Methodists and am busily occu- 
pied in increasing the number ; and those whom I cannot con- 
vince with proofs from the Sacred Scriptures I lead to Meth- 
odism by this political way, so beautiful and so good.’ This 
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novel expedient of leading men up to Christianity by another 
way, when they could not be made to go in the direct 
one, was Dr. Bruno’s own invention. What effect it had on 
others does not appear; but a letter addressed to Dr. Kennedy 
assures him, that Bruno became a convert before he died. He 
does not say, whether the change savored most of politics or 
religion. ‘The aspect in which Dr. Kennedy’s faith struck the 
Italian most forcibly was, that by getting rid of the churches 
with their priests and ceremonies, ‘it would save the people 
immense sums of money.’ 

But by far the most curious of these documents is a letter 
from Lord Byron’s servant Fletcher, whom the Doctor had 
questioned concerning his master’s Christianity. Mr. Fletcher 
wonders that his master’s religion could ever be doubted ; for, 
says he, ‘his manner of life was that of a good Christian, and 
one who fears and serves God.’ This intelligence is somewhat 
new; but it is fully explained in the course of the letter. 
Mr. Fletcher had held conversations with his lordship on the 
subject, which were perfectly satisfactory to his own mind. 
Once Lord Byron said, ‘ Fletcher, I know that you are at 
least what they call a Christian ; do you think me what they 
say of me?’ He answered, ‘I do not, for I have too many 
reasons to think otherwise.’ Byron then continued, ‘ I suppose 
because I do not go to church, I cannot any longer be a Christ- 
ian: a man must be a great beast, who cannot be a 
Christian without being always in the church. I flatter my- 
self 1 am not inferior to many of them, in regard to my 
duty ; for if I do no good, I do no harm, which I am 
sorry to say I cannot say of all churchmen.’ This was one 
of the most satisfactory conversations, in which Lord Byron had 
given evidence of his piety; and here he seems to us to be in- 
debted to Mr. Fletcher, not merely for the sentiment, but the 
very expression; so that his religious character is as firmly 
established as that of his master. But complete as this evi- 
dence was, the worthy valet had even more to give. ‘ At 
another time, I remember it well, being a Friday, I, at the 
moment not remembering it, said to my lord “ Will you have 
a fine plate of beccaficas?”’ My lord, half in anger, replied, “ Is 
not this Friday ? How could you be so extremely lost to 
your duty as to make such a request to me?”’ at the same time 
saying, ‘ A man that can so much forget his duty as a Christian, 
who cannot for one day in seven forbid himself of these luxu- 
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ries, is no longer worthy to be called a Christian. And I can 
truly say, for the last eight years and upwards, bis lordship 
always left that day apart for a day of abstinence; and many 
more and more proofs of a religious mind than I have men- 
tioned.’ Dr. Kennedy was doubtless greatly delighted with 
these proofs of the success of his instructions. 

But Mr. Fletcher’s zealous defence of his master’s religious 
character did not stop here. He declares that he has seen 
his master repeatedly, on passing any Roman Catholic proces- ~ 
sion, dismount and fall on his knees. ‘This, he truly says, 
‘must remove every doubt.’ On the whole, Mr. Fletcher 
concludes, ‘ A greater friend to Christianity did not exist, I 
am fully convinced ; in his daily conduct not only making his 
Bible his first companion in the morning, but in regard to 
whatever religion aman might be of, whether Protestant, Catho- 
lic, friar or monk, or any other religion ; every priest of what- 
ever religion, if indistress, was always most liberally rewarded, 
and with larger sums than any one who was not a minister of 
the Gospel. I think, every thing combined together, must 
prove to the world that my lord was not only a Christian, 
but a good Christian.’ As if, however, Mr. Fletcher appre- 
hended lest thisoverwhelming testimony should prove too much, 
he takes care to caution Dr. Kennedy in respect to his future 
publication. ‘I must beg your pardon when I make one re- 
mark, which I am sure your good sense will forgive me for, 
when I say you know too well the tongues of the wicked, and 
in particular of the great; and how glad some would be, to 
bring into ridicule any one that is of your religious and good 
sentiments of a future state, which every Christian ought to 
think his first and greatest duty. For myself, I should be only 
too happy to be converted to the truth of the Gospel. But I 
fear at this time it would be doing my lord more harm than 
good, in publishing to the world that my lord was converted ; 
since to that extent of religion my lord never arrived.’ The 
Doctor has treated this judicious caution with scrupulous 
regard. 

Count Gamba also wrote to Dr. Kennedy, giving his opin- 
ion of Lord Byron’s religious character. He gives many in- 
stances of his lordship’s benevolence, and certain expressions 
of feeling, which he thought sounded like devotion. But he 
tells the Doctor, that in his future work he must not represent 
Byron as a devotee, since that would be as incorrect as to 
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represent him as an enemy to religion. ‘ It may be doubted,’ 
says the Count, ‘ whether he was a rigtd Christian with respect 
to the opinions of faith and those little points demanded as their 
sequence.’ ‘The Count, in one respect, appeals to the Doctor 
himself, in the following convincing manner. ‘For the Bible, 
he had always a particular respect. It was his custom to have 
it always on his study table, particularly during his last months ; 
and you well know how familiar it was to him, since he 
knew how to correct your inaccurate citations.’ The Doctor 
repels the intimation, thus innocently conveyed, that he him- 
self was not well acquamted with the Scripture, and maintains 
that the reason that Byron was able to find the place soonest 
7 that his copy was differently arranged from the common 
ible. 

The letter of Mr. Millingen, an English surgeon resident in 
Greece, is written in a very direct and business-like manner. 
He says of Lord Byron, ‘He died, to say the melancholy 
truth, like a man without religion. ‘Truth also obliges me to ~ 
say, that, though I saw him almost daily, I never could per- 
ceive the least change in his religious opinions.’ ‘This was 
doubtless the truth. There is no evidence, that Dr. Kenne- 
dy was able to make the least impression. Byron listened 
to his conversation, because he evidently respected the inter- 
est and sincerity that inspired it; but he was constantly 
changing the subject, and whenever the Doctor made it per- 
sonal, waived it in a manner which was more discouraging 
than open resistance. Doubtless there were accessible ar 
in his mind, but Dr. Kennedy did not discover them. e in- 
sisted upon breaking through the living rock, and the result was 
a signal failure of his benevolent design. It would have been 
a glorious thing to have succeeded ; not because Christianity 
needed Byron, but because he needed Christianity ; and he 
might then have come, and, like the Ephesian sorcerers, have 
burned the book of his former enchantment, by way of late 
atonement for his offences against decency, moral sentiment, 
and the best feelings of mankind. 

' This work affords us a more vivid idea of the situation of 
Lord Byron in Greece, than we have received from Mr. Moore’s 
work, or any other; and as this is one of the portions of his 
history which can be thought of with some satisfaction, we 
shall give some slight account of it to our readers. Dr. Ken- 
nedy confirms what has been stated by others, with respect to 
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Byron’s patient, devoted and judicious attention to the affairs of 
Greece. And with respect to his liberality, which Hunt’s work 

misrepresented, this witness declares that he made advances to 

the cause which enabled the Greek fleet to act with vigor, and 

that the fortifications of Missolong hi, which enabled it to make so 
glorious a resistance, were chiefly erected by him. Dr. Ken- 
nedy says, that while he was at Metaxata he was cheerful and 
familiar with all, and that, however it might be with others, 

he never saw him guilty of any excess, nor heard any thing 
gross or irreligious in his conversation. Byron himself seems 

to have had no very high opinion of his household. ‘The 

widow who washed for him, used to send her daughter, a young 

and pretty girl, to his house with the linen. When he noticed. 
this, he wrote to an officer of the regiment to which she be- 

longed, requesting him to tell the mother not to send her daugh- 

ter again, ‘ for you know,’ said he, ‘ what a parcel of rascals 

my household are.’ He was extremely liberal to the destitute 

among the Greeks, but generally spoke of them with contempt. 

His dread of the appearance of enthusiasm, in other words, 

his dread of a smile, grew upon him in his later years, and he 

was particularly anxious not to appear much interested in his 

enterprise, since it had been pronounced wild and romantic by 

the world. 

When he took his residence in Missolonghi, he seemed 
destitute of all comfort, and even of the appearance of it. 
His house was low and inconvenient, though one of the best. 
in the town. It was frequently necessary to use boats to reach 
it. Count Gamba lived in lodgings. Tard Byron’s house- 
hold was always in confusion: the servants wore uniforms of 
their own selection, some of them absurd enough, and no one 
had any particular province assigned him. Each determined 
for himself what the nature and amount of his duties should 
be, and Byron took his scanty meals alone, depending as 
little as possible upon their attentions. Occasionally he took 
an obstinate fit, and laid about him with great indignation, but 
when it was over, all went on as before, and his only concern 
with their proceedings was to furnish them with money. One 
of them said, ‘ We all at this time seemed to have lost our 
sense of honor, and were occupied in selling and buying from 
each other guns, horses and aeand, each endeavoring to make 
the best bargain he could.’ Byron evidently had no authority 
except what his money gave him. It required a strong hand 
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to restrain the adventurers about him, and it must have occurred 
to him more than once, that, if he could not govern his imme- 
diate dependants, there was little hope of his putting down the 
dissensions of a lawless country. : 

_ It is but justice to Lord Byron, to give some account of Dr. 
Kennedy’s impressions concerning him. He says that By- 
ron’s manner was that of a polished man, affable, benevolent 
and cheerful. He was so easy, that it was necessary to recall his 
rank and fame, lest one should be betrayed into undue famil- 
jarity. He appeared like a kind-hearted and reeling man, but 
one governed less by principle than by passion. ith all his 
faults and vices, Dr. Kennedy confesses that he excited the 
deepest interest in his mind. His character, apart from his 
poetical reputation, was a common one: his private life was a 
mixture of virtues and vices; and his vices were not more nu- 
merous than is common with those of his rank, while his charity 
and benevolence were greater than can usually be found. 
This writer is very forbearing on the subject of his poetry. 
He puts the most favorable construction on his motives for ex- 
hibiting characters and breathing sentiments, which the most 
liberal moralist must condemn. He says that he acquits him of 
a preference for vice, and believes that he only regarded the 

etical effect of such sentiments and descriptions. We like 
the Doctor’s disposition to be charitable, but we apprehend 
that there is not much in this concession. The most aban- 
doned of mankind have not this preference of vice to virtue in 
the abstract; they are as ready to approve what is excellent 
as others ; but when they find any particular temptation to do 
wrong, this approbation, which of course does not amount to 
principle, offers no resistance to their passion. It is no very 
flattering defence of Byron to say, that he regarded nothing 
but poetical effect when he offended the moral sense of the 
world. | 

We have no doubt, that Lord Byron’s principal motive for 
engaging in this expedition was a desire to recover the good 
opinion of his countrymen. He was conscious that he had 
lost it, and by his own fault, which made it harder still to bear. 
The very fury with which he set it at defiance, when he sat 
down to those writings in which lofty poetry was so often de- 
graded by unworthy passions, shows that he never was in- 
different to it. Had he felt concerning it as he affected to feel, 
this perpetual challenge would. not have been upon. his lips. 
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‘and in his heart. It seems to us, that no exile ever looked 
toward his country with fonder devotion than he. He re- 
joiced evidently in the thought, that then he was engaged in 
an enterprise which would force praise from those who had — 
condemned him, and that all the faults of former years would 
be lost in his future glory. He saw but two ways of regaining 
the love and honor of his country ; one was by repentance, to 
which his proud spirit could not bow; the other, by accom- 
plishing some generous and manly purpose, which would open 
the way to a graceful and triumphant return, But his habits 
were too strong for him: he was not destined to see that day ; 
and though he exerted himself honorably and generously for 
the Greeks, it was too late for his own renown. Nothing can 
be imagined more desolate than his condition in Missolonghi, 
with such a household as we have described ; without a friend 
whom he could respect or trust ; without anything approaching 
to the ordinary comfort of English life; with applications for 
money such as no resources could answer; with a barbarous 
force around his dwelling, over whom he had no control,—he 
found enough to convince him, that, although he could not re- 
treat, it was impossible to go on with honor to himself or ad- 
vantage to Greece. But he had not decision enough for the 
emergency, and therefore he lingered, sick in body and mind, 
till his destiny was sealed by death. It is affecting to think — 
of him, lying down on the bed from which he knew he should 

never rise,—going down to the grave in the distance and soli- 
tude of a foreign land, without a single loved one near nm to 
receive his parting breath,—vainly striving to utter some last 
messages of affection, and finally quitting this world with- 
out a thought of that which is beyond it. {t was like the 
sun going down in a wintry cloud; acold, heavy and oppres- 
sive gloom hung over the setting of his day. é 
_ The professed design of this work was, to take advantage 
of the interest which every thing connected with Byron ha 
excited in the public mind, and in this way to introduce to the 
attention of general readers an explanation of the evidences 
of Christianity. ‘The publication was well meant ; but, for rea- 
sons intimated more than once in the course of our remarks, 
we do not think it at all calculated to answer the purpose in 
view. The motives and moral energy of the author deserve 
respect ; but we do not think that, either in his conversations 
or in their more expanded form in his work,-the evidences of 
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Christianity are presented in a way likely to impress an intel- 
ligent mind. Byron had no arguments to bring against Christ- 
cay f his prejudice against it was founded principally upon 
the faults of Christians, their superstition, their want of charity, 
and other abuses which are acknowledged to exist in the Christ- 
ian world. He had no patience therefore to listen to a dis- 
cussion, which did not approach the subjects that interested 
him; and such, we fear, will be the feeling of most of those for 
whose benefit this work was intended. They will not read 
labored arguments in proof of what they never seriously doubted, 
and they will look in vain through this work to find the grounds 
of their prejudices explained away. It is but just, however, to 
say that since the death of Dr. Kennedy, who did not live to 
publish this work, one of the persons who had attended his 
conversations without conviction, wrote to the Editor, that 
Lord Byron held Dr. Kennedy in the highest respect; and 
that he was so gentle, patient and kind, so earnest to secure 
the happiness of others, and so sincere in his belief and prac- 
tice, that no one could help regarding the man with respect 
and attachment, and feeling grateful for his exertions to induce 
others to embrace that faith, which had so happy an effect on 
his own heart. 


Art. VII.— Temperance. 
The Reports 4 the American Temperance Society, and 
of the New ork State Temperance Society. 


Weconfess we were, for some time, among those, who doubted 
the possibility of riejaee | much good, through the agency of 
temperance societies. ‘There was a seeming disproportion 


between the magnitude of the evil and the insignificance of 


the means employed to stem it. It was proposed, by the 
mere dint of reason, on the part of benevolent individuals, 
unaided by the power of the State, and at first without a very 
strong co-operation of public sentiment, to enter the field 
against one of the strongest of the physical appetites, as _in- 
dulged to a great degree by that class of the community, least 
accessible, in all respects, to the force of reason and argument. 


Without allowing sufficiently for the power of the social prin- 
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ciple,—without foreseeing the thousand modes in which with 
a most heavenly ingenuity it has been speed in this blessed 
cause,——-we were too ready to reason from the difficulty of 
reclaiming the victim of intemperance in single instances to 
the impossibility of effecting a great comprehensive reform. 
We confess our error, and make it a duty to atone for it, in 
the only way in our power, by contributing our mite to second 
the efforts of the meritorious men, who earlier caught a glimpse 
of the practicability of this great enterprise of human im- 

rovement, and, with untiring industry and enlightened zeal, 
lass pushed it forward to its present most gratifying and aus- 
picious state. 

Among the local associations, which have been formed for 
this work of humanity and love, we believe that it is generally 
admitted that the New York State Temperance Society has 
been perhaps the most fortunate in its organization, in its ad- 
ministration, and in its results. Its first annual report was 
presented to the Society by its Executive Committee in January, 
1830 ; and on the Ist of September of the year just expired, 
there had -been formed, under its auspices, the astonishing 


number of one thousand one hundred and fifty-eight auxiliary | 


societies, in the State of New York, with one hundred and 
sixty-one thousand, seven hundred and twenty-one members ; 
being at least one in thirteen of the entire population of that 
State. During the past year, the New York State Tempe- 
rance Society has added to its other means of impressing the 
public mind, and carrying on the noble work in which it has 
engaged, the publication of the Temperance Recorder, a 
monthly sheet of eight pages, exclusively devoted to this sub- 
ject, furnished for fifty cents per annum to subscribers, but 
gratuitously distributed to a prodigious extent, by the munifi- 
cence of individuals. While the political journals of the 
country have been carrying fierce controversy, detraction, and 
the aliment of almost all the bad passions, far and wide through 
the land, this modest sheet has been unobtrusively winning its 
way, upon its errand of social charity, and doing much to 
make atonement for the corruptions of the political press. It 
cannot be doubted, that such a vehicle will prove the means of 
carrying the principle of the temperance reform to many an 
individual, beyond the reach of the more elaborate publications. 
The thanks of the community are richly due to the Executive 
Committee of the New York State Temperance Society, for 
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the establishment of this little journal, and all their other ju- 
dicious, untiring, and disinterested labors in the cause ;* and we 
trust we do not offend against the delicacy, which forbids com- 
parisons where many have deserved so well, when we say, 
that we believe that as much, probably more, has been done 
by the amiable chairman of that Committee, E. C. Delavan, 
Esq. of Albany, in promoting this noble work, than by any 
other individual in the country. Ages may pass away, and 
mighty revolutions in human affairs take place, without pre- 
senting the recurrence of a juncture of things, by which so 
much real, solid good can be done to man,—body and soul, 
for time and for eternity,—as has been done by these tempe- 
rance associations, and especially the New York State Tem- 
perance Society, and those who have performed the work in 
these admirable institutions. 

It was really high time, that this tremendous evil should 
be taken in hand. The discoveries made by modern trav- 
ellers and navigators have brought us acquainted with several 
most degraded tribes of the human family. To say nothing 
of some of the natives of our own forests, who wander al- 
most naked over the interior steppes of the continent or 
the north-western coast, who eat dogs’ flesh and rank blub- 
ber,—we have accounts of some of the tribes of Southern 
Africa and of the Australian Islands, which cannot be read 
without nausea and horror. But suppose a navigator should 
come home and tell us, that he had discovered a new island 
in the Pacific Ocean, extensive, naturally fertile, blessed 
with all the bounties of nature,—happy climate, agreeable di- 
versity~of surface, accessible shores,—navigable rivers,— 
forests,—hills and valleys,—and ample supply of all the pro- 
ductions of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, which are use- 
ful, agreeable and necessary to man. But instead of man 
himself, as he exists even in the most degenerate forms of hu- 
manity,—the filthy Hottentct, or the cannibal warrior of New 
Zealand,—in whom the vices and the sufferings of savage life 
are mixed up with some of its stoical ‘virtues, and the exercise 
of the natural faculties of our race, according to their (most 


* Chancellor Walworth is President of the New York State Tem- 
perance Society, and the Executive Committee consists of E. C. Del- 
avan, John F. Bacon, John T. Norton, H. Trowbridge, Richard V. 
De Witt, A. Campbell, and Joshua A. Burke. : 
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depraved it is true,) notions of what is right, useful and hon- 
orable,—suppose our navigator should tell us, that this region 
was (not inhabited, but) infested with a most anomalous order 
of beings, wearing somewhat of the externals of our humanity, 
but strangely travestied, brutified, and demonized. Thus, 
suppose he should say, that this island was cumbered with 
three hundred thousand of these beings, whose limbs, it is true, 
resemble ours, but in which the muscles yield no obedience to 
the will, so that the hands, instead of the grasp of steel pos- 
sessed by the wildest savage, feebly close on their object, with a 
paralytic inefficient bold ;—and that when the poor being is fain 
to change his place, instead of planting his feet firmly on the 
ground, he. can but reel forward a step or two, till he falls 
miserably prostrate. Suppose the features of his countenance, 
instead of being merely tatooed, (in doing which the curious skill 
and regularity of the process do a little to relieve its hideous- 
ness,) should seem wholly to have exchanged the variable 
hue and the curiously elastic texture of the human skin and 
integuments, for a kind of confluent leprous sheath, loathsome 
to behold, insensible to all agreeable impression, and living only 
to smart. Suppose the eye,—which nothing in mere savage 
manners robs of its lustre,—to be described in this degraded 
race as uniformly suffused with blood, or quenched in maud- 
lin idiotic tears. Suppose the great organic functions of the 
frame, respiration, and digestion,—in the place of those natural 
processes, whose orderly co-existence and operation make up 
what we call Aealth,—should be one unbroken succession of all 
that it is revolting to witness and agonizing and nauseous. to 
suffer ; so that food shall be but as physic in the stomach, and 
the blessed air of heaven be returned as a fetid pestilence from 
the lungs. Suppose that the intellectual, the social, and the 
moral condition of these beings should be described as on a level . 
with their physical degradation, that they should pass their 
wretched lives a prey to the worst passions, strangers to all 
the endearments of our nature,—perpetrating inhuman and 
brutal violences on each other,—ignoraut of any language but 
that of oaths, execrations, and blasphemies ; frequently murder- 
ing each other with clubs, knives, and firebrands; and when 
their horrid existence closes, dying in agonies and despair. 
Suppose this were the account brought home by the navi- 
gator. What would be thought of it? That he had been 
guilty of an outrageous libel on humanity, if indeed beings; 
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like these would be considered as belonging to our race; that 
he had contrived a senseless, because an extravagant and 
impossible, fiction;—that he had represented beings that 
could not exist ; and which none but a depraved fancy would 
imagine. 

What then, if we should say, that, with a slight change in 
the locality, this monstrous, revolting and impossible fiction is 
a chapter of authentic geography? The being we describe 
is the confirmed, habitual drunkard ;—and all can judge 
whether we have too highly colored the picture. here 
exist, by the best calculations which can be made, more than 
three hundred thousand drunkards, not herded together in one 
island, it is true, but scattered over the face of the United States 
at the present moment ; and there are no doubt as many more, 
for every twelve or thirteen millions of population, in Great 
Britain and the North and West of the continent of Europe. 
Such a race, then, as we have attempted to sketch, is not re- 
ported by returning navigators, to exist in some newly-discov- 
ered and benighted islands never trod by the foot of civilized 
man ; and unapproached by the heralds of gospel truth. No; 
it exists in our own beloved, free, enlightened country. It is 
estimated by Judge Cranch, of the Circuit Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, upon as good data as the nature of the case 
admits, that, in addition to 375,000 persons, who, upon an 
average, drink daily three gills of ardent spirits, and are in 
consequence, occasionally drunk, there are 375,000 more, 
who daily drink more than six gills per diem, and are confirmed 
drunkards. ‘This is one for every thirty-two, im a population 
of twelve millions! This loathsome and wretched race is 
therefore actually in existence within our borders. 

But they are unfortunately not concentrated in one spot, 
where they might be beheld at a distance, an afflictive but 
salutary spectacle. They are scattered all over the land. In 
other words, every thirty-two individuals of the United States 
have quartered upon them one of this degraded race. What 
should we think, were it made necessary, by some strange 
political state of things, that every thirty-two people of our 
twelve millions should have quartered upon them a savage 
from Nootka Sound, or a canniba! from the South Sea,—whom 
they were obliged to feed, clothe, furnish with the means of 
keeping up his calamitous existence, and whom they must 
tolerate before their eyes ? 
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But this last a civilized people would never do. If com- 
pelled to bear these beings among them, and if it were abso- 
lutely impossible to make them labor as slaves in the field, 
they would be secluded in remote prisons,—pent up in hos- 
pitals, concealed from the sight of man. But not so with the 
actually existing tribe of the drunkards. They partake. the 
liberty of the land, walk our streets and inhabit our dwellings, 
sit down by our fire-sides and share our beds. ‘The moral 
contagion, which makes them what they are, selects its victims 
promiscuously in society ; and the individuals of this degraded 
race, instead of being placed like distant hordes of savages, 
almost without the pale of human sympathy, stand. connected 
with the rest of the community, by all the ties of neighborhood 
and kin. The mind toils for images and language fails in 
terms, to set forth all the disastrous consequences of a state 
of things like this. 

To this state of things the benevolence of the day, and first 
and most successfully in our own country, has been exerted to 
put an end :—to exterminate this degraded race of beings, not 
by violence and bloodshed, but by the mild conquest of humanity 
and love:—to exterminate.the vices, which make them what 
they are; to regenerate their corrupted nature; to infuse 
health into the burning veins ; to bring them back to the pos- 
session and the sense of character ; to stop the wild flood of 
domestic misery, which they bring on all around them; and 
where this cannot be done, to arrest at least the contagion of 
their example. Wonderful success has attended this heavenly 
work ; but great are the obstacles which oppose it. It will 
still require time, patience, labor, zeal, and money; and, to a 
certain extent, will perhaps become of necessity a standing 
duty of good men;—a work, however successful, which must 
be always doing, and never wholly done. 

A part of the difficulty to be overcome,—a great part,—is 
in the appetite which seems to be innate, (or, which comes to 
the same thing, to be almost sure to be acquired when not coun- 
tervailed by the gratification of better tastes or by moral means, ) 
for spirituous liquors. In addition to this, there is the sort of 
secondary attraction, which, in many cases, becomes perhaps 
the immediate cause of forming intemperate habits,—that in- 
toxicating liquors, in moderate quantities, are thought to fur- 
nish a solace for trouble and a refuge from painful thoughts. 
In this way intemperance comes to be the immediate agent of 
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the evils, which flow from almost every other source. All 
the operative causes of moral corruption, in one stage or an- 
other, connect themselves with it. Some philosophers think 
that matter itself tends to evil ; and trace moral degeneracy to 
the indolent and gravitating nature of our material frames. 
Whatever be thought of this, as a proposition in metaphy- 
sics ; it is undeniable, that intemperance is one of the surest 
attendants of a depraved sensual nature ;—the companion 
and stimulus of all other sensual vices. It is most common] 
by this immediate agency, that character declines and is 
ruined ; that the once wealthy proprietor passes through the 
melancholy gradation of mortgage, debt, the prison or the 
almshouse ;—that lawless excess alarms the silence of mid- 
night with riots and revel ;—that the wards of the hospital 
are crowded, and the bills of mortality swelled. So that if 
this agency could be wholly restrained and cut off, almost 
every other source and cause of moral decline would lose 
its destructive power. Were there no intoxicating sub- 
stances in the world, it would seem that physical appetite, 
that violent passions, that the extravagant taste for association 
in what is called pleasure, that poverty and all the forms of 
misfortune, which now, by means of this agent, break down 
the character, would be rendered comparatively inoperative. 
A very large portion of murders and all other crimes are com- 
mitted by drunkards, or in moments of drunkenness,—and 
would not probably have been committed by their perpetrators, 
had they been habitually temperate or sober at the time. But 
this very circumstance, that intemperance is not an isolated 
thing, but the natural and intimate ally of every other agent 
of depravity, the reacting cause and consequence of almost 
every thing else that is evil, will obviously increase the diffi- 
culty of eradicating it. 

Well would it be, if we could stop here. But it is not the 
least of the difficulties to be contended with, that this foe to 
social welfare presents itself, on many occasions, in an inviting 
and a seemingly innocent form. At the social meeting, the 
cheerful cup is presented as the source or the pledge of hilari- 

. When we are dejected, we resort to it, to cheer the 

ooping mind. Are we fatigued, it has been thought (though 
erroneously) to restore the strength ; and it is often given to 
the sick as a medicine. Such in a proper application no doubt 
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it is, and its excessive and criminal use commences frequently 
in some of these innocent forms. 

This must teach us, while it increases the difficulty of the 
work to be done, to temper our zeal with a shade of Christian 
charity. The intemperance which stares us in the face in the 
streets, which haunts the centre of our villages, and fills our 
infirmaries, almshouses, and penitentiaries, was perhaps, in 
many cases, the symptom of a different moral disease. That 

verty,—often entailed upon its victims without} crime,— 
which sinks them below the operation of generous motives, 
leaving the heart uninfluenced by the love of reputation or 
the fear of shame, betrays them to the few pleasures (as 
they deem them) within their reach; and this excitement 
is the chiefest. hat station in life, which condemns men to 
unremitted labor of an unhealthy or odious character, which 
requires them to disregard the elements, to stand in the mud 
and water, or brave the fury of tempests on the top-mast ; 
—sorts of labor which, in their nature, seem scarcely to admit 
that gradual emancipation and advancement, which,—especialiy 
in our happy country,—easily take place in many of what may 
otherwise be considered very low callings in life :—these seem 
to furnish some palliation for the crime of indulgence, which 
stands in lieu of all the innocent recreations and salutary refresh- 
ments. All those unhappy persons who, by the thousand 
vicissitudes of a large and prosperous community in its present 
highly artificial state, are condemned to subsist on a small 
quantity of solid food, neither nutritious in its quality nor 
savory in its form, take a deceitful refuge in strong liquor, for 
that excitement which nature craves, and which others find in 
a sufficiency of wholesome well prepared food. All these 
things must be charitably remembered by those, who, in the 
possession of competence and even wealth, have access to a 
thousand pleasures and diversions,—who have comfortable 
abodes, where neither summer’s heat nor winter’s cold puts 
the fainting or the eye frame to its proof,—and where 
they enjoy the blessings of a bountiful table, a happy fireside 
with its interests, amusements, and duties,—the intercourse of 
neighbors and friends, to fill up a vacant hour, and the resource 
of books to occupy the mind; and thus call in the intellectual 
energy asa balance for the bodily appetite. Such persons 
will never be the most severe in condemning the indulgences, 
(however criminal and pernicious) of him, who is driven into 
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vice over the thorny path of want. They will not expect 
such an one to practise more philosophy and self-command at 
the wheelbarrow or in the dock, than many persons can com- 
mand in the most eligible conditions of society. 

These considerations show that all measures for suppressing 
intemperance must be accompanied with other measures, 
adapted to improve the condition of those classes, which fur- 
nish the greatest numbers of its victims. We do not mean, 
that the temperance societies should charge themselves with 
the ‘promotion of any other object as subsidiary to their main 
design. On the contrary, in the great and beneficent division 
of moral as well as mechanical labor, which exists in mod- 
ern society, every thing is done more zealously and effectively 
when it is done by itself, not in a spirit of jealous exclusion, 
but of concentrated attention. It is enough for the temperance 
societies to pursue, in all appropriate ways, the direct object, 
the suppression of the consumption of ardent spirits ; to attack 
the foe at the source and at the mouth; in the distillery, the 
licensed dram-shop, the booth, the tavern, the bar-room of the 
steam-boat, the social table, the feast, and the apothecary’s 
shop ; wherever the thing is made, distributed, or used. With 
what success this warfare has been waged, need not further be 
stated. But to carry on and perfect the good work, additional 
influences are needed ; and these also, for the honor of the 
age, and the present and eternal good of their subjects, have 
been most diffusively brought into action. We may perhaps 
with advantage make an allusion to some of the most consid- 

‘One of them is the savings banks. By these institutions 
the earnings of the poor are saved from the extreme risk of 
being squandered in excess, as soon as realized. ‘These most 


admirable establishments have been hitherto almost exclusively 


confined to large towns and their neighborhoods. ‘The interior 
of‘the country has not enjoyed their benefits. A system of 


branches or agencies, throughout the country, devised with a 


proper accountability, by which these benefits could be more 


widely diffused, would be of incalculable service. But even 
‘as it is, of the two millions of dollars now on deposit in the 


savings banks of Massachusetts, there is little doubt, but the 
half would have been wasted and worse than wasted, in the 
urchase of spirituous liquors. 
The ‘general diffusion of the means' of education, as having 
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the direct effect of bettering the condition of the poor, is 
another powerful auxiliary to the temperance society. Whether 
abject poverty, misfortune, or idleness be the occasion of con- 
tracting habits of intemperance, the possession of the elemen- 
tary knowledge acquired at our schools has an unquestioned 

rotective tendency. If the victims of habitual intemperance 
could be divided into two classes, in reference to this point, 
we have no doubt the proportion would be greatly in favor of 
those, who had been within the reach of the means of educa- 
tion and availed themselves of those means. In addition to 
this, as the temperance reform is in a great degree to be carried 
on by moral suasion ;—by appeals made to the understanding 
and the heart ;—those who are unable to read are almost in- 
accessible to its approaches. 

The popular institutions, for the promotion of useful know- 
ledge, which under various names have been considerably mul- 
tiplied of late years, are a valuable auxiliary in the cause ; and 
might probably be made more so. ‘The time for which they 
provide an innocent, if not a useful occupation, is unquestion- 
ably much of it redeemed from dissipation and criminal indul- 
gence. We have heard the remark made, by persons in a 
condition to observe the fact, that since the establishment of 
the several associations in Boston for the above named objects, 
—associations which now provide for the delivery of a lecture 
on some useful or entertaining subject almost every evening in 
the week,—the resort to places of dissipation has sensibly di- 
minished. ‘This consideration will furnish all benevolent per- 
sons, and particularly all parents, with the most powerful rea- 
sons for doing every thing in their power, to make these asso- 
ciations attractive to the public. It deserves consideration 
whether something more systematic cannot be done ;-—whether 
the efforts of the five or six different associations would not be 
rendered more effective, by being concentrated under the auspi- 
ces of an institution. The public spirit of self-constituted com- 
mittees, however praiseworthy the zeal which they have evinced, 
is not a principle sufficiently permanent, in its nature, to be 
safely relied on. ‘The experience of the last five years has 
shown the prodigious appetite for useful knowledge, that exists 
among a class of the community, who before had scarce any 
means of gratifying it; but we apprehend, that without some 
change of plan, the supply of lecturers may be attended with 
difficulty, and that the instruction imparted will, from the ne- 
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cessity of the case, become too desultory and disconnected, 
to be very valuable and (what will be the result) very per- 
manently attractive. But we have wandered a little from the 
matter in hand. 

It would be highly improper to omit among the great auxili- 
aries to the progress of temperance the qebaes of all the 
means of religious improvement; though we are at a loss 
whether these should be mentioned, in this connexion, more 
as cause or as effect. As habitual intemperance and a strong 
religious sense are wholly inconsistent with each other, the 
temperance reformation is most emphatically a preparatio 
evangelti ; while all the means, agents, offices, and ordinances 
of religion seem marked out, by a peculiar aptitude, as auxiliaries 
in the cause of temperance. And in proportion to the subtle 
and insidious character of the foe to be combated is the want 
of that principle of thoroughness, which the religious sense, 
and that alone, imparts to the efforts of duty. Interest, pru- 
dence, health, decorum teach men to use in moderation, shun- 
ning abuse. But religion scorns all easy compromises, and 
enjoins entire abstinence. 

In enumerating these auxiliaries, in the work of the tempe- 
rance reform, it will occur to the reader that we speak of so- 
ciety as it exists. But it is impossible, in reference to this 
and some other very interesting topics, to suppress the reed 
whether our social system cannot be greatly amended ? e 
do not need the passionate and extravagant declamations of 
the teachers of a new school of social and political law among 
us, to awaken serious doubts, whether something cannot be 
done, and if so, most imperatively, ought not to be done, mate- 
rially to equalize the blessings of life, with a view to the dimi- 
nution of the suffering and crime, which unquestionably flow 
from the existing inequality. In our political system, as com- 
pared with those of Europe, we have made a vast stride, in 
equalizing the social powers and rights of the citizens; and 
this first step was perhaps the hardest to take. But it pre- 
sents itself to us as a matter of grave consideration, whether 
this step can, even with a common regard to safety, remain the 
only one, in the work of equalization. What will be the effect 
of it on our condition, if it is to be accompanied by the present 
enormous inequality in knowledge, and property and morals? 
Whoever would resolve the problem, in what way a reform 
could be made in this respect, under the auspices of justice, 
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reason, and religion, (without which it would be no reform) 
would render a service to mankind, of which words cannot 
describe the value. 

Our object in submitting these few and desultory remarks 
to our readers upon the subject of temperance, does not require 
us to enter into the detail of the operations of any of the tem- 
perance societies. Their several reports,—as well that of the 
American ‘Temperance Society, as of the various State and 
auxiliary institutions,—are before the public, and have received 
no small share of the attention of benevolent men. We can- 
not, however, deny ourselves the gratification of transferring 
to our pages, the closing remarks of the third Annual Report 
of the New York Temperance Society. 


‘In closing their third annual report, the Executive Committee 
would acknowledge the goodness of the Lord in preserving their 
lives, and permitting them to labor for the cause of temperance 
another year. It is a happy employment that Providence has 
assigned them; for, as the good which it yields is boundless, so 
there are no limits to “the luxuryof doing” it. But, thank- 
ful as the Committee should be, that the work of their hands, 
which the Lord has so signally prospered, is one that returns so 
much happiness into their own bosoms ; yet have they far more 
abundant cause for gratitude in the rich and wide-spread _ bless- 
ings of that work upon their fellow-men. 

A brief review of the progress of the temperance reformation 
among our countrymen, and of the miseries and dangers from 
which it is rescuing them, may not be out of place in these re- 
marks. The prudent mariner does not forget the reef on which 
he was well nigh wrecked: but, for his future safety, he both 
remembers it, and how he avoided it. Much less does he for- 
get his perils, when he is but just beginning to escape from 
them. And how unspeakably important is it, that the people 
of this State, and of the United States, should frequently look 
back and survey the wide dimensions and horrid features of that 
giant evil; of that Apollyon among earthly woes; to whose 
yearly widening desolations the discoveries of ages after ages 
had opposed no effectual resistance! And the only means too 
that have been successful toward redeeming the unequalled 
blessings of our “ goodly heritage ” from the ruin with which 
they were threatened. How much does it become us to dwell 
upon the value of those means, and thus to deepen the gratitude 
of our hearts for the merciful Providence which directed us to 
them; and thus invigorate our determination never to abandon the 
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use of them, until our beloved land shall be relieved of the 
miseries of the vice of intemperance! Nor have we yet gained 
such decided advantages over our great enemy, as to make it safe 
for us to forget our danger, and to forget our only security, and 
to abandon ourselves to the joys aud carelessness of a perfect 
victory. 

Origin of the Reformation. 

It is but some five or six years, since a few individuals in the 
State of Massachusetts entered into an association for the pur- 
pose of sustaining and extending the principle of total abstinence 
from ardent spirits. From this humble beginning arose that 
mighty reformation, which, rapidly carrying its triumphs into 
every part of our country, is already seen opening its sources of 
consolation and scatteringits bright and blessed hopes in various 
other portions of the world. This unparalleled instance of success 
is owing to two causes, which it is very important that the public 
mind should distinctly perceive. The first is, that, in adopting 
total abstinence, the right and the only right principle was 
taken up; and the other is, that, in organizing a society, the 
indispensable plan for giving efficacy and extensive operation to 
this principle was adopted. 

That total abstinence is the principle to employ against the 
vice of intemperance is evident, as well from the deductions of 
reason, as from the success attending its adoption. The drunkard 


surely cannot fail to aggravate his disease by continuing to use 


what produced it: and as to others, they only are out of the 


pathway to drunkenness who wholly abstain from ardent spirits ; 


for not only is the drinking of spirits, from its most moderate be- 
ginnings to its most shocking excesses, that pathway ; but it is 


exclusively so. Not only has every drunkard trodden it, but 


this way, the entrance to which is made so attractive by the 
many respectable and temperate drinking travellers in it, is the 
only one, in which any person can become a drunkard. The 

rinciple of total abstinence, in its bearing upon society at large, 
is seen to be the happily chosen principle to oppose to the pro- 
gress of intemperance. ‘The practice of drinking spirits is the 


medium by which this vice is communicated; while, on the 
contrary, total abstinence insulates the vice, and leaves nothing 


around it capable of transmitting its contagion. When a raging 
fire has become irresistible, and threatens the destruction of the 
city, buildings are often purposely demolished, to make a space 
over which the flames cannot leap: and, as this space saves the 
city, so does the space, which total abstinence creates between 
the sound and the diseased, ‘‘ between the living and the dead,” 


provide safety for them, who might else have been food for the 


pestilence. 
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Nor is it more true that total abstinence is the proper and in- 
dispensable principle to employ in promoting the cause of tem- 
perance, than it is that it would be utterly inefficacious, were it 
not taken up and carried forward by temperance associations. 
There had always been individuals in our country living upon this 
principle ; but their examples and efforts availed nothing, be- 
cause they were isolated. Some of these individuals were 
amongst our most distinguished men ; and yet the illustration of 
the blessings of the principle in their own healthful and happy 
abstemiousness was unheeded, and their appeals to the public 
mind were powerless; and all this because their influence was 
not united. Besides, before the existence of temperance associa- 
tions, he who would have served the cause of temperance, 
needed a rare courage to impel him to a single-hand attack upon 
the community. Happy indeed, if, in such case, he had firm- 
ness enough to adhere to the cause himself, and not to fall back 
into the stream of universal custom. But now, when he looks 
around him upon the hundreds of thousands that are associated 
with him, he feels that ‘‘ they that be with us are more than they 
that be with them,” and he is emboldened to put forth all his 
exertions in the cause he loves, and is no longer afraid to serve, 
And when we consider the omnipotence of public opinion, in 
this land of free institutions, and how it is concentrated in these 
temperance associations, we are not left to wonder that they 
should exert such mighty and almost influences 
upon society. No sumptuary laws could have such force, as has 
this embodied public opinion: and hence we would admonish the 
friends of temperance to continue to confine their efforts within the 
limits of persuasion ; to aim in all their measures to earry pub- 
lic opinion along with them, and never to have recourse to any 
means that may savor of coercion. 

Extent and success of the undertaking. 

Although to the superficial observer, and even to the publi¢ 
generally, the plan of the temperance reformation seemed, at 
first, to be ludicrously inadequate to the accomplishment of its 
vast object ; yet our brief examination of it shows us its wisdom, 
and precludes astonishment at the great success of the efforts 
that have been made upon it. When, however, this plan is 
viewed in connexion with its success, where is the benevolent 
and candid man that can withhold his cordial assent from it, and 
refuse to enter into the great association for sustaining and ex- 
tending the principle of total abstinence? 

When the temperance reformation began, there were in this 
nation not less than from 3 to 4,000,000 of drinkers of spirit; 
and, as not less than one in ten of all those among us, who take 
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up the fearful practice of drinking spirit become intemperate, 
so there were in this nation at that time from 3 to 400,000 
drunkards. The plague of intemperance was in all the land - 
it was fast coming up into all our dwellings: we were emphati- 
cally a nation of drunkards. Nothing could stay its progress, 
until the hitherto undiscovered power of total abstinence was 
brought out against it. And now that power is to be seen in 
the fact that not less than one-fourth of the families in the nation, 
and probably one half of them in our State, have secured themselves 
on the principle of total abstinence against the woes of intem- 
perance. And itis seen too in the fact that, together with a con- 
stant reduction in the manufacture of domestic spirits, the 
importation of foreign distilled liquors into the great emporium 
of our nation, has fallen off at the rate of one-fifth annually, dur- 
ing the progress of the reformation. It is seen too, in the facts 
with which all of us are familiar, that a considerable portion of 
the venders of ardent spirits have abandoned the traffic, and that 
most of the remainder give evident signs that conscience has 
begun its work in them, and is pressing the inquiry, whether it 
can be innocent to deal, “ for filthy hucre’s sake,” mm that which 
kills the body and the soul. The power of total abstinence is 
further seen in the fact, that the proportion of travellers in our 
steam-boats and stages, who now drink spirits, 1s not one-fourth 
sO great as it was a few years since. But where shall we stop 
in the history of the good effects of the temperance reformation ? 
Its beneficence tells every where among us: in the fresh vigor 
and economy it has infused into every department of industry ; 
in its moderating the extravagance of the fashionable and the 
rich, and simplitying their habits ef living ; and in its substitu- 
ting, in rum-debased families, among the humble and the poor, 
cleanliness, and comfort, and peace, for squalidness, and want, 
and contention. Happy, thrice happy, are the* influences of 
this “‘ angel of health ” upon the mind and the moral affections. 
How many, who before were heedless and giddy, owe to these 
influences their present character for sedateness and usefulness ! 
How many hearts, before callous and closed, have been softened 
and unlocked by these influences, and are now admitting the 
appeals that come up to them from the needy and wretched ; 
and are admitting too the pure, peaceful, holy and saving in- 
structions of the word of God! What vast numbers of our 
young men has the temperance reformation enlisted into the 
ranks of benevolence; not to serve the cause of temperance 
only; but, as almost necessarily follows, to go on alleviating hu- 
man wretchedness in other forms, beside that one to which the 


reformation attracted their attention ! 
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Nor can we forbear to mention another of the fruits of refor- 
mation.—T hough its object was to prevent not to cure drunken- 
ness, yet thousands, perhaps tens of thousands, are indebted to it 
for their recovery from a bondage, compared with which the 
chains upon the poor African are perfect liberty ; for the drunk- 
ard’s bondage is that of the mind, and “ the iron has entered his 
soul.” Formerly the condition of the drunkard was hopeless ; 
for, under the universal custom of drinking spirits, turn whatso- 
ever way he would, he was met by irresistible solicitations to his 
master appetite ; and his dearest friends, and those with whom 
he had the most familiar intercourse were unwittingly made, by 
their use of spirits, his most fatal snare. But there are still hun- 
dreds of thousands of drunkards in our land; and where in all 
the wide earth shall we look for more pitiable beings? If rum 
has not transformed their bodies so far as the potions of Circe 
transformed the bodies of the men of Ulysses, yet it has equalled 
those potions in debasing and brutalizing the spirit. ‘Tempe- 
rate drinkers! it rests with you to determine, whether these 
wretches shall be restored ; restored to themselves ; to their fam- 
ilies ; to their country; to the hopes of heaven. Give up your 
temperate drinking, and they are so restored; for, in an atmos- 
phere of total abstinence they can be brought to life. But, if 
you continue to drink spirits, they will; for they cannot unbind 
themselves from the power of your example. They must perish 
in that case, because you will let them,—will make them perish. 
We beseech you, temperate drinkers, not to continue indifferent 
to this numerous and wretched class of your felliow-men.. We 
beseech you still more earnestly not to oppose and sneer at the 
only means of rescuing these victims of intemperance from their 
indescribable woes ; for there are some temperate drinkers, who 
are wont to be even thus cruel,—and that too, notwithstanding 
they may have among these victims a besotted father, or son, or 
brother, who are perishing for the safety, which the temperance 
reformation alone provides for them. How many more of these 
wretches would probably have long since attained to this safety, 
had it not been for the indifference and opposition of temperate 
drinkers to the cause of temperance, and for their thoughtless 
and inconsiderate ridicule of it! 

Most of the work is still undone. 

Much as has been achieved under the temperance reformation, 
far more remains to be done. There is a very common, but 
equally mistaken as common, notion, that the work in which we 
are engaged is done ; or at least so far advanced, that its comple- 
tion must necessarily follow. But instead of exulting in the idea 
that the work is done, we have much more reason to fear, that 
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what has been done in it will be lost, and lost too, in a great meas- 
ure, by this same common and mistaken impression, that our cause 
has passed through its dangers, and is now safe. The price of 
temperance, the price of our great cause, like the price of 
liberty, is unceasing vigilance, unremitting activity for its pro- 
motion; and it is already found, that in many places in our 
country, where that vigilance is nodding and that activity is re- 
laxed, there the cause of temperance has begun to retrograde, 
and drunkards and their only-one-stairs-above neighbors, the 
temperate drinkers, are again beginning to multiply. 

A very great advantage, which our first efforts under the tem- 
perance reformation had, is now spent. We mean the charm of 
novelty. The public mind has been so much handled with this 
subject, that it has lost much of its sensibility to it ; and temper- 
ance is becoming to very many an old and uninteresting topic ; 
uninteresting, not because its intrinsic importance has at all 
abated, but simply because it has become old, and has by 
the frequency of its appeals hardened, where it has not sub- 
dued. 

The cause of temperance, like any other virtuous cause in this 
depraved world, has to contend against strong currents in the 
natural dispositions and selfish interests of men ; and it will no 
more go of itself than water will run up hill. Our contest with 
rum is still very doubtful. The vice of intemperance is intrench- 
ed in strong, fearfully strong interests, and it will require the 
most persevering concert of all its foes to dislodge it. Look at 
the maker and vender of spirits. How directly is their occupa- 
tion interested in having intemperance go on, rapidly multiply- 
ing its victims! Look at the village demagogue. Take away 
rum from the field of his influence, deprive him of the aid of 
the distillery, the bar-room and the grocery, and you deprive him 
of his dearest hopes. It is rum, which opens the ears of his 
admiring listeners to his sage instructions, and melts their hearts 
to his patriotic appeals. Look at the race-course,—at the lottery, 
—at the gaming-table,—at the theatre,—and particularly at chat 
‘** house,” which “is the way to hell, going down to the cham- 
bers of death,”—and see how essential to all these is the inspi- 
ration of ram !—When we consider that rum is the great anima- 
ting principle of almost all our public and of not a few of our 

ivate vices; and that all of them would languish, and nota 
ew of them expire without it; when we consider that rum is by 
far the most successful device of Satan for inflaming and strength- 
ening the corrupt passions of men,—how can we hope for a 
speedy and easy conquest over it? So far from its being speedy 
and easy, we must have much help to be able to achieve it at 
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all: and in the name of our country,—in the name of humanity, 
—in the name of God, we call for this help on all who love their 
country,—on all, who love their fellow-men,—on all, who love 
their Maker. Let each individual do his duty to our cause, and 
it is safe; and then our beloved land will be cleansed of the 

llutions of this vice; and the fires of this Moloch, through 
which a custom, more cruel than the Suttee, has hitherto com- 

lled our children to pass, will be extinguished ; and then the peo- 
ple of these United States will be (most joyful thought!) a sober 


people. 


Arr. VIIl—Nullification. 
1. Correspondence between Governor Hamilton and Vice 
President Calhoun, July and August, 1832. 
2. Addresses and Reports of the Convention held at Co- 
lumbia, S. C. in Doster 1832. 
3. An Ordinance to nullify certain Acts of the Congress of 
the United States, purporting to be Laws, laying Duties 
and Imposts on the Importation of foreign Commodities. 


The discontents on the subject of the Tariff, which have so 
long existed in several of the Southern States, and particularly in 
South Carolina, and to which we have, from time to time, advert- 
ed in this Journal, have at length reached acrisis. As soonas it 
was ascertained that the party in favor of Nullification had 
prevailed in that State at the late elections, the Governor imme- 
diately summoned an extraordinary session of the Legislature, 
which was held accordingly at Columbia, on the 22d of Oc- 
tober. In calling together the new Legislature before the 
end of the current political year, as generally understood, 
the Governor exercised an authority, which may perhaps be 
fairly considered as doubtful, although it appears to have been 
sanctioned by the highest judicial authority of the State. This, 
however, is a secondary question, upon which we shall not 
enlarge. In the message which he transmitted to the Legis- 
lature at the opening of the extraordinary session, the Gov- 
ernor recommended to them to pass an act authorizing the 
meeting of a Convention, to deliberate upon the measures to 
be taken by the State for the purpose of obtaining relief from 
the operation of the Tariff. ‘The act was accordingly passed 
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by large majorities,—two thirds being required by the Constitu- 


tion ;—and the Convention, which was chosen in pursuance of 


it, a its session at Columbia on the 19th of November. 

his body proceeded at once and without much discussion 
to adopt what they call an ‘ Ordinance to nullify ’ the Revenue 
laws of the country, which we propose to copy in the course 
of our remarks. Having published this act, with an accom- 
penying exposition of their motives in passing it, and addresses 
to the people of the United States and of South Carolina, the 
Convention adjourned without day, leaving it in charge toa 
committee appointed for that purpose to summon another 
meeting, if it should appear expedient. ‘The composition of 
the Ordinance is attributed to Chancellor Harper ; that of the 
exposition accompanying it to Mr. McDuffie; and that of the 
addresses to the people of the United States and of South 
Carolina respectively to General Hayne and Mr. Turnbull. 
The Legislature of the State have since assembled, and, agree- 
ably to the tenor of the Ordinance, will doubtless pass such 
laws as may be thought necessary for carrying the measure 
into full effect. 

These proceedings constitute a very serious crisis,—the most 
serious that has occurred in the history of our country since the 
establishment of the Government, with the exception of that 
which attended the close of the last war with Great Britain, 
and from which, by the fortunate intervention of the Peace, 
we escaped without injury. In the present instance, there 
seems to be no prospect of evading the difficulty in any 
such way. We must meet it in front, and either overcome 
it, or submit to all its consequences. 

The general principles by which the statesmen of South 
Carolina undertake to support their views, have been on 
former occasions pretty fully discussed in this Journal.* 
But, considering the great importance and urgent interest 
of the subject, ,it may not be wholly superfluous to take, 
once more, a calm, and as far as may be, impartial survey of 
the ground in dispute. In doing this, we shall of course leave 
out of view the topics of the coastitutionality and expediency 
of the measures of the General Government, which are the 
motive or pretext for the present proceedings in Carolina. 


* See particularly the article on the debate in the Senate upon the 
Public Lands. N. A. R. Vol. XXXI. p. 462. 
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Believing, as we do, that the Protecting Policy is founded in 
a correct understanding of the principles of the Constitution, 
and of the true interest of the country, we still very cheerfully 
recognise in our fellow-citizens of all the States, the right to 
entertain a different opinion, and to act upon it in a legal 
and constitutional way. The precise question now before us 
is, whether the present proceedings in South Carolina are 
legal and constitutional. The most authentic and elaborate 
exposition of the arguments that are urged in defence of them, 
is to be found in the letter of the Vice-President of the Uni- 
ted States to Governor Hamilton, of August 28, 1832, which 
we have taken as a text for this article. 

In the course of our remarks, we shall generally employ the 
term annul, in preference to the new-fashioned word nullify. 
The meaning of the two, as given in the dictionaries, is ex- 
actly the same, but the former is in better use, and presents 
to most minds a more distinct idea than the latter. It is well 
known that one of the most frequent sources of obscurity and 
confusion in reasoning, is the use of terms which, from what- 
ever cause, are in any degree vague; and we have very little 
doubt that in the present controversy, the error of the Caro- 
lina statesmen may be attributed in part to the unfortunate 
substitution of the new-fangled terms nullify and nullification, 
for the corresponding good old English words annul and an- 
nulling. Many a professed nullifier would, we suspect, shrink 
from the assertion that a State has a right to annul an act of 
the General Government. Mr. Calhoun seldom employs 
the latter term, and states expressly, that he does ‘not 
claim for a State the right to abrogate’ an act of the General 
Government. Now, according to Johnson, the meaning of 
abrogate is to take away from a law its force, to repeal, to 
annul. 'To annul, according to the same authority, is to make 
void, to nullify, to reduce to nothing: and finally, to nullify 
is to annul, to make void. ‘The meaning of the three words, 
in correct usage, is exactly the same ; and Mr. Calhoun, in dis- 
claiming the right of a State to abrogate an act of the General 
Government, really disclaims the right to annul or nullify such 
an act, in any proper sense of those terms, and abandons in a 
single sentence the doctrine which he is at so much pains to 
establish in the rest of his exposition. In disclaiming the use 
of the word abrogate, abstaining generally from that of annul, 
and taking refuge in what Governor Lumpkin very properly 
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ealls the mystical terms nullify and nullification, the Vice 
President has, we think, betrayed a secret consciousness of 
the weak point in his cause. | 

The controversy is, however, not about words, but things. 
The right which the Vice-President disclaims under the name 
of abrogating, but claims for a State under that of nullifiing 
an act of the General Government, is thus stated by himself in 
the letter alluded to above. 

1. ‘A State has a right, in her sovereign capacity in Con- 
vention, to declare an unconstitutional act of Congress to be 
null and void ; and such declaration is obligatory on her citi- 
zens, and conclusive against the General Government ; which 
would have no right to enforce its-construction of its powers 
against that of the State.’ 

2. Upon the exercise of this right by a State, ‘it would be 
the duty of the General Government to abandon the power, 
at least as far as the nullifying State is concerned, and to apply 
to the States themselves, according to the form prescribed by 
the Constitution, to obtain it by a grant.’ 

3. If the power thus applied for be ‘ granted, acquiescence 
then would be a duty on the part of the State; and in that 
event, the contest would terminate in converting a doubtful 
constructive power into one positively granted: but should it 
not be granted, no alternative would remain for the General 
Government but its permanent abandonment.’ 

Such are the three leading points in the doctrine of nul- 
lification, as jaid down by its principal champion. It will 
be perceived that they contemplate not a single act, but a 
long and complex course of proceedings, involving the agency 
not only of the nullifying State, but of the General Government 
and of all the other States. ‘The discontented State nullifies 
an obnoxious act: it then becomes the duty of the General 
Government to cease to execute the act within that State, and 
to apply to the States for the power in dispute: if the power 
be obtained, it is the duty of the nullifying State to acquiesce : 
if not, the act is definitively annulled. 

Now, if all this be legal and constitutional, why do we find 
no mention or hint of any part of it in the Constitution or the 
Jaws? As respects the first and third steps in the proceedings, 
it may be urged, with some plausibility, that the Constitution is 
silent, because it does not undertake to regulate in any way 
the action of the States, as bodies politic, or of their Govern- 
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ments. But what account can be given of the silence of the 
Constitution upon the second step in the proceedings? When 
a State has exercised the power of annulling an act of Con- 
gress, it then becomes ‘the duty of the General Government 
to abandon the power, (by which Mr. Calhoun doubtless 
means to discontinue executing the act) at least within the 
limits of the nullifying State, and to apply to the States them- 
selves in the form prescribed by the Constitution, to obtain it 
by a grant.’ Here is a two-fold duty of great delicacy and 
importance, which, according to the Vice-President, devolves, 
ina certain contingency, upon the General Government. ‘The 
General Government is bound to discontinue the execution of 
one of its Jaws within a particular State, and the General Gov- 
ernment is bound to apply to the States, in the form prescribed 
in the Constitution, for a grant of the power to pass such a law. Of 
all this the Constitution says not one word. If the passage which 
we have quoted from the exposition stood alone, we should, in 
fact, be entirely at a loss to know what the Vice-President 
means in this place by the form prescribed in the Constitution, 
as that in which the General Government is to apply to 
the States for a grant of new powers: but from other parts of 
the document, we gather that he alludes to the clause which 
prescribes a form for amending that instrument. Now it is 
undoubtedly true that the General Government might, if they 
should by constitutional majorities deem it expedient, recom- 
mend to the States an amendment, which, if carried, would 
have the effect of augmenting their powers; but it is equally 
certain that the clause, which provides a form for amending 
the Constitution, does not make it the duty of the General 
Government to recommend an amendment of this description 
in the case supposed by the Vice-President, or in any other. 
In this as in all its other parts, the Constitution is entirely silent 
upon the important duties which are supposed by the Vice- 
President to devolve upon the General Government, in conse- 
quence of the exercise by a State of its supposed right to annul 
an act of that Government. Are these duties to be imposed, and 
the rights and powers necessary to their execution conferred 
upon the General Government, by mere construction? Is it not 
a little singular, that the advocates of this very liberal construc- 
tion are precisely the persons who are most decidedly op- 
posed to all constructive powers, and whose principal object 
in all their present proceedings is to reduce, if necessary by 
VOL. XXXVI.—NoO. 78. 27 
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main force, the constructive powers of the General Govern- 
ment to the narrowest possible compass? 

‘The Constitution, we repeat, is totally silent in regard to the 
powers attributed by the theory of nullification to the States 
and to the General Government. ‘This fact might, perhaps, 
fairly be considered as of itself a sufficient and decisive objec- 
tion to the whole system. Let us next inquire, how far these 

wers are in themselves susceptible of being exercised. If 
it shall appear that the duties which, according to this system, 
devolve respectively upon the States and the General Govern- 
ment are not only not prescribed in the Constitution, but are 
also physically and morally impracticable, there will arise a 
pretty strong presumption that it could not have been the in- 
tention of the framers of the Constitution that any such acts 
should be performed. 

The first step in the process is, as we have said, the 
annulling by the discontented State of the obnoxious act of 
the General Government. ‘The State declares the act to be 
null and void, and takes measures to prevent the execution of 
it within its limits. How far this will be found a practicable 
operation we shall be better able to judge when we are informed 
of the proceedings of the Carolina Legislature. For the present, 
it may be sufficient to say that the various projects which have 
been successively recommended in the newspapers have been 
so obviously chimerical and visionary, as to render it altogether 
probable that no satisfactory scheme had suggested itself to 
the leaders, and very doubtful whether it would be possible to 
hit upon one. Without, however, anticipating what the wis- 
dom of the Legislature may bring forth, let us proceed at once 
to the second step in the process; viz. the duties which de- 
volve upon the General Government. ‘This part of the theory, 
we may observe, though it has been less adverted to, is, in the 
opinion of the Vice-President, not less important and valuable 
than the other, and equally essential to the completeness of the 
system. If it be found impracticable, the whole theory must 
be given up. 

k State having nullified an act of the General Government, 
it then becomes the duty of the General Government to aban- 
don the power (of passing such an act), and to apply to the 
States, in the form of proposing an amendment of the Consti- 
tution, for the grant of sucha power. Let us see how far 
these duties are practicable. 
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The General Government consists of three branches, the 
Executive, the Legislative, and the Judiciary, to each of which 
its peculiar and appropriate functions are assigned by the Con- 
stitution and the laws. What then is meant, when it is said 
that it becomes the duty of the General Government to aban- 
don the power to pass a certain act, at least within the limits 
of a particular State? Is it meant that the Legislative 
department of the General Government is bound to repeal 
the obnoxious law, as respects that State or the Union at large ? 
This is obviously impossible, because by the supposition the 
majority of the Legintntare believe the act to be constitutional 
and expedient,—and therefore cannot conscientiously, in the 
ordinary exercise of the Legislative power, repeal it. ; 

Is it meant, that the Executive and Judiciary departments of 
the General Government shall suspend the execution of the 
law within the limits of the State in question? This again 
is equally impossible. ‘The functions of the Executive and 
Judiciary departments are entirely administrative. The 

ersons entrusted with them have no discretionary power 

hey are bound by their oaths of office to execute the laws 
that are given to them by the Legislature, and have no more 
right to augment or diminish them by one jot or tittle, than 
they have to declare themselves dictators of the country. 
The abandonment by the General Government of the power 
to pass the act complained of by the nullifying State is there- 
fore a thing in itself entirely impracticable. Even the omnip- 
otent Parliament of England, which, according to Lord Coke, 
can do any thing but convert a man into a woman, could not 
repeal a law which was sustained by a majority of its members ; 
nor could even the hereditary executive power of England or 
any other constitutional monarchy suspend for a moment the 
execution of a law, which is still in force. The thing is in its 
nature a moral impossibility. 

So much for the first part of the two-fold duty, which, ac- 
cording to the Vice-President, devolves upon the General 
Government, in the event of the nullification by a State of a 
law of the United States. But the General Government is 
not only bound to abandon the disputed power, but also to 
apply to the States, in the form provided for amending the 
Constitution, for a grant of that power. We have seen that 
the first of these supposed duties is in its nature impracticable. 
Itis obvious to the slightest reflection, that the other isnot less so. 
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By the General Government the Vice-President must of course 
intend, in this connexion, the Legislative department of the 
Government, the Executive, as such, having nothing to do with 
the process of amendment. Now, independently of the objection 
to which we have already adverted, viz. that the Constitution im- 
poses no such duty on the Legislature, it is plain that the opera- 
tion is in itself impracticable, for the same reason which would 
prevent the repeal of the obnoxious act. The Legislature cannot 
recommend an amendment of the Constitution, giving to itself 
the power to pass such an act, for the plain reason, that by the 
supposition a majority of the members believe that the Legis- 
lature already possess the power, and that it is consequently 
impracticable for them to adopt, on their official responsibility, 
a measure which implies that they believe the contrary. 

It is only necessary to consider for a moment how the plan 
would work in detail, in order to be convinced that it is utter- 
ly impracticable. It becomes the duty of the General Gov- 
ernment, by which we will suppose the Vice-President to 
mean the Legislature, to apply to the States for a grant of the 
disputed power. But what isthe Legislature? ‘The 
is a complex being, composed of the President and two elec- 
tive assemblies, comprehending two hundred and eighty-five 

ersons. It is the duty, it seems, of these two hundred and 
‘eighty-five persons, in their political capacity, to apply to the 
States for a grant of new powers. But who is to move? 
What is the business of every body is the business of nobody. 
Shall it be the President? ‘The Constitution makes it the 
duty of the President to recommend from time to time to the 
consideration of Congress such measures, as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient. But the President, by the sup- 
position, believes that the General Government already possess 
the power in question. It is impossible, therefore, that he 
should recommend to Congress to propose an amendment 
conferring this power. For the same reason, the proposition 
cannot be made in Congress by a member of the majority of 
either House. ‘The duty, such as it is, of making the propo- 
sition, might no doubt be performed by some member of the 
minority of one of the two branches. But how are the ma- 
jority to vote for a proposition which they do not approve? 
How is the President to approve a law which he does not ap- 
prove? Individuals occasionally support or oppose measures 
for particular reasons, which have no reference to their own 
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opinion upon their merits ; but in arguing on general principles, 
it must of course be assumed that the members of the Gov- 
ernment can only act on principle. ‘The operation supposed 
is therefore in its nature essentially impracticable. \ 

Indeed the supposition that it can in any case be the duty 
of one or more individuals to do an act which, if done by them 
at all, must be done in pursuance of their own free and unbias- 
ed belief in its expediency, is so obviously incongruous, that 
we really wonder how an acute logician, as the Vice-President 
unquestionably is, could have been led by any prepossession or 
political hallucination to admit it fora moment. If it be really 
the duty, under the Constitution, of the Legislature or of any 
branch or member of it to perform a particular act, there is no 
room for the exercise of discretion. ‘The thing must be done. 
Thus it is the duty of the House to choose their speaker 
and other officers. ‘This is accordingly done at the open- 
ing of every new Congress, as a matter of course, and it would 
be unconstitutional even to debate upon the propriety of so 
doing. But a proposition to amend the Constitution or any 
act performed in the ordinary exercise of the Legislative pow- 
er, must be, from its nature, the result of the free and conscien- 
tious judgment of the President and a majority of the two 
Houses of Congress upon its merits ; and it is impossible that it 
can be their duty, in any case, to decide in favor of a particular 
measure without reference to its merits, when their own free 
and conscientious judgment upon its merits is the precise and 
only rule which they are bound to follow, in the decision of 
every question that is brought before them. 

The process of nullification is therefore, in its most important 
points. absolutely impracticable. ‘This being the case, any con- 
sideration of its constitutionality or expediency is superfluous. 
It is unnecessary to inquire whether a plan, which cannot in 
the nature of things be carried into execution, would or would 
not be constitutional or expedient if it could. But the respect 
which we sincerely entertain for the talents and character of 
many of the citizens who are engaged in this project, seems to 
render it proper that it should be viewed under all its different 
aspects. Let us therefore suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that the project is practicable, and look at it in reference to 
its expediency. Passing over as before the first step in the 
process, the effect of which is less certain because the precise 
form in which it will be taken is not yet known, let us as be- 
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fore proceed at once to the second, and inquire how it will 
operate in the case immediately in question. 

Let us suppose, then, that the State of South Carolina annuls 
the: Tariff. On the theory of the Vice-President, it will then 
become the duty of the General Government to refrain from en- 
forcing the Tariff within the limitsof South Carolina, and to apply 
to the States for a grant of power to pass laws for the protection 
of domestic industry. We have shown that both parts of this 
duty are wholly impracticable; but let us imagine that they 
could be performed, and see what would be the result. Let 
us suppose that the General Government, at the present session 
of Congress, in defiance of their own opinion of the constitu- 
tionality and expediency of the Protecting Policy and of the 
express provision of the Constitution that all duties, imposts 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States, sus- 
pend the execution of the Tariff law within the limits of South 
Carolina.—Let us also suppose that the General Government, 
conscientiously believing, as they do, that they possess the 
power to pass laws for the protection of domestic industry, shall 
yet assure the people that they believe they do not possess it, 
and recommend an amendment of the Constitution which shall 
give it to them. What will be the result? 

The suspension of the ‘Tariff law, within the limits of South 
Carolina, would of course render the ports of that State entirely 
free. As soon as this fact became generally known at home 
and abroad, the whole foreign commerce of the country would 
centre in these ports, and the receipts of the custom-houses, 
which constitute nearly the whole revenue of the country, 
would be reduced at once to nothing. In the mean time, the 
process of amending the Constitution is notoriously a very slow 
one. We have supposed that the General Government, at 
the same session of Congress, at which they suspend the exe- 
cution of the Tariff law in Carolina, propose to the States to 
adopt the amendment in question. The recommendation goes 
out to the Governors of the States, and is laid by them before 
their several Legislatures, as they come into session at various 
times in the course of the following year. Some of these 
Legislatures act upon it at once; some lay it on their tables 
never to take it up again; others refer it, as they habitually 
do all questions of an embarrassing description, to their next 
following session. In this way the affair drags along for a 
number of years, and it is even very doubtful whether any 
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returns at all would ever be received from half the States. 
Let us suppose, however, that in process of time, say in five 
years from the date of the proposal by the General Gov- 
ernment, returns are received from all the States, and let it be 
granted for argument’s sake, that the proposed amendment 
is not sanctioned by the number of States necessary under 
the Constitution to give it effect, which is three-fourths of the 
whole:—this is the supposition most favorable to the views 
of the Vice-President. What follows? Is the great object 
of settling the construction of the Constitution attained? Quite 
the contrary. Nota single step has been yet taken towards 
the attainment of it. ‘The refusal of the States to sanction the 
proposed amendment, far from proving that the General Gov- 
ernment does not, according to their construction of the Consti- 
tution, possess the disputed power, might be, and in many cases 
undoubtedly would be, the result of their belief that the Gen- 
eral Government already possesses it. How, for example, could 
Pennsylvania, where the Legislature unanimously believe that 
the General Government possesses the power to protect do- 
mestic industry, sanction the proposal of an amendment in- 
tended to confer that power? ‘The refusal of the States to 
sanction the amendment would therefore prove nothing at all as 
to their opinion upon the meaning of the Constitution, and would 
leave the whole subject exactly as it stood before. ‘The Vice- 
President tells us, it is true, that if the proposed amendment 
were not sanctioned by the requisite number of States, 
no alternative would remain for the General Government, 
but the permanent abandonment of the disputed power. But, 
with all due deference to the judgment of Mr. Calhoun, we 
must be permitted to say that this is a conclusion entirely with- 
out premises, or, in less technical language, a naked assertion 
without proof, and we may add without even the appearance 
of plausibility. If the States refuse to amend the Constitution, 
it remains of course as it was before ; and it is the duty of the 
General Government, as it was before, to act upon their own 
construction of its meaning, which is, by the supposition, in 
favor of the reality of the contested power. As honest men, act- 
ing on their official responsibility, they cannot possibly do 
otherwise ; they would be obliged to re-enact the law which, 
by the supposition, had been repealed in reference to the nul- 
lifying State, and things would proceed exactly as they did be- 
fore. At the end of the process, therefore,—supposing it even 
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to result in the manner most favorable to the Vice-President’s 
view,—the whole subject would remain precisely as it stood at 
the beginning. ‘The affair would afford a new example of 
what a foreign writer has called the system of All Action and 
No Go. 

In the mean time, what would have been the state of the 
country during the five years which have been devoted to this 
tedious, complicated and ineffectual attempt to settle the con- 
struction of the Constitution? The revenue would have de- 
clined almost to nothing, and there would have been of course 
an annual deficit of nearly the whole amount necessary to de- 
fray the expenses of the Government, and pay the interest and 

rincipal of the debt. How would this have been covered? 

he ordinary resource in cases of deficit is a loan, but it may 
well be doubted whether, under the circumstances supposed, 
the credit of the Government would be particularly good. 
If loans could be obtained, which is the most favorable suppo- 
sition, we should be saddled with a debt of about a hundred 
millions, probably at exorbitant interest, as the cost of*this po- 
litical experiment. Were this the only inconvenience, most 
judicious citizens would be disposed to say, with the Gre- 
cian philosopher who was offered, at a pretty high price, 
the favors of a frail beauty of some celebrity,—that they did 
not choose to buy repentance so dear. But this debt of a 
hundred millions would be the least part of the mischief. ‘The 
importation of foreign goods. free of duty for five years would 
of course destroy all our domestic manufactures, and ruin that 
part of our population which is employed inthem. ‘The value 
of the manufactures annually produced in this country is es- 
timated by Mr. Gallatin at about $150,000,000,—probably a 
very low computation. Supposing the ordinary rate of profit 
in this branch of industry to be at from six to seven per cent., 
this amount of annual products represents a capital of a thou- 
sand million dollars, which would be swept at once into nothing. 
This is another trifling item to be added to the cost and charges 
of nullification. Omitting all consideration of the effect upon 
the happiness of the six or seven hundred thousand persons who 
depend for subsistence upon these manufactures, and looking 
merely at the financial results, we must needs say that this 
is @ most expensive, as well as in our opinion unsatisfactory, 
mode of expounding the Constitution. And these, as we have 
said, are the results of the process on the most favorable sup- 
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sition; for if loans could not be obtained, which is a more 
robable one, the immediate consequence would be a national 
bankruptcy, which would of course be followed instantaneously 
by domestic convulsions, a complete breaking up of the Gov- 
ernment, and a dissolution of the Union. 

Such, if the process of nullification, which, as we have seen, 
would be found utterly impracticable at every step, could be 
carried into effect, would be its practical results. Such would be 
its results, supposing it to proceed without opposition from any 
quarter, and to operate throughout in the manner most agree- 
able to the views set forth in Mr. Calhoun’s exposition. Is 
it possible that a statesman of distinguished talents and patriotic - 
feelings,—that a large majority of the citizens of a high-minded, 
generous and intelligent State, can look forward to such results 
with satisfaction ?—that they can consider a course of measures 
which, waving any question of its constitutionality or practica- 
bility, ‘and supposing it to go into quiet operation without op- 
position in any quarter, and to work to their heart’s content in 
every particular, could still produce nothing better than the 
results which we have described,—as expedient ?—Is it not 
more probable that the Vice-President and his political friends, 
by confining their attention exclusively to one partial view of the 
subject, and employing with fanatical earnestness all their ener- 
gies in recommending this one view to the public favor, have 
entirely lost sight of all others, and are rushing forward, without 
even realizing its existence, to a precipice which is accurately and 
distinctly laid down by themselves in their own political charts ? 

However this may be, it is plain from the most cursory survey 
of the doctrine of nullification, that it is wholly unsanctioned 
by the Constitution, although it contemplates important pro- 
ceedings, not only by the States but by the General Government, 
which of course can only act under constitutional authority : 
that it is in all its important points utterly impracticable, and 
that could it even be carried into effect, and that in the man- 
ner most agreeable to the views of its partisans, it would at 
once break up the Government, and spread desolation and ruin 
through the country. We now proceed to examine some of 
the arguments, by which this enormous political heresy is sup- 
ported in the document before us. We have already quoted 
the passages containing the statement of the doctrine in Mr. 
Calhoun’s own language. The leading argument by which he 
sustains it is as follows. 

VOL. XXXVI.—No. 78, 28 
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1. The General Government is an agent with limited powers, 


‘ constituted by the States as principals to execute their joint will, 


expressed in the Constitution. 

2. But in private affairs, a principal has a right to revoke or 
modify the powers of his agent at discretion, to put his own 
construction upon them, and to disavow and annul any acts 
done by the agent upon a mistaken construction of his powers; 
while the agent, on his part, has no right to enforce his con- 


struction against that of his principal. 


3. Inthesame way, any one State has a right to put its own 
construction upon the Constitution, by which the States create the 
General Government their common agent, and to disavow and 
annul any acts done by the General Government upon a mistaken 
construction of these powers, while the General Government, 
on its part, has no right to enforce its own construction of the 
Constitution against that of its principal. 

The correctness of this reasoning, says the Vice-President, 
in its application ‘ to the ordinary transactions of life, no one 
will doubt, nor can it be possible to assign a reason, why it ts 
not as applicable to the case of a Government as to that of indi- 
viduals.’ Not anticipating the nature of the objections that 
may be made to his reasoning, the Vice-President of course 
does not attempt to refute them, nor does he think it necessary 
to illustrate, explain or enforce his own theory, but, under the 
comfortable assurance that in its application to the ordinary 
transactions of life no one will doubt it, and that it cannot be pos- 
sible to assign a reason why it should not be applied in the case 
of Governments, he jumps at once to his conclusion, that it is 
and ought to be applicable to that of the United States. Now 
it is obvious to us, that this reasoning, far from commanding 
the universal assent which the Vice-President seems to expect 
for it, will be considered by most intelligent and unprejudiced 
readers as open to various weighty and decisive objections. 
Admitting that the General Government may, in a certain 
sense of the term, be properly described as the agent of the 
States, the other proposition, that a principal has an unlimited 
right to construe the powers and disavow the acts of his agent 
is, even in private affairs, far from being equally clear; and 
were this even true in private affairs, it would by no means follow 
that any one State has an equally good right to annul at dis- 
cretion the acts of the General Government. We shall enlarge 
a little upon each of these points. 

1. It is not true that a principal has, in the ordi- 
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nary transactions of life, an unlimited right to construe 
the powers and disavow the acts of his agent. Although 
an agent may have construed his powers in a different man- 
ner from that in which his principal intended that they should 
be understood, yet ifhe can make it appear that he has exercised 
ordinary diligence and acted with good faith, he has a right to 
enforce his construction against that of his principal, and the law 
will sustain him in it. A merchant, for example, addresses a 
letter of instructions to a shipmaster or supercargo, and the latter 
in consequence makes contracts which the principal did not 
intend that he should make; the principal will nevertheless be 
bound by them, unless he can show that the agent has been 
guilty of neglect or fraud; for it is his own fault if he has not 
made his instructions intelligible, or has chosen his agent so 
badly that he cannot understand plain language. 

The argument from analogy, and it is the only one by which 
the Vice-President undertakes to support his main position, 
therefore fails entirely. If the attitude of the General Govern- 
ment toward the States be the same as that of an agent in re- 
lation to his principal, it then follows that the General Govern- 
ment has a right to enforce its construction of the Constitution 
against that of the States, provided always that it act with good 
faith, and in the exercise of all the diligence and attention 
which the case requires. 

2. But admitting even that, in private affairs, a principal has 
an unlimited right to construe the powers and disavow the acts 
of his agent, we cannot agree with the Vice-President, that it 
is impossible to assign a reason why any single State has not 
an equally good right to annul at discreti n the acts of the 
General Government. We think that at least two very suffi- 
cientreasons may be given, why this conclusion would not follow. 

The first reason is that the General Government, if it be 
regarded as an agency, is an agency for a joint concern, compre- 
prehending four and twenty principals. Now if we admit that 
principals have an unlimited right to construe the powers and 
disavow the acts of their agents, it is quite obvious that, in the 
case of a joint concern, this right cannot belong to any one of 
the partners acting separately from the others, but must be- 
long to the whole firm, expressing their intentions for this 
purpose through the organs and in the form which they habit- 
ually employ for all other purposes. But the proposition of 
the Vice-President is, that any one State has a right, without con- 


sulting the other States, to nullify at discretion any act of the 
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General Government. That is, that any one partner in the 
joint concern has a right, without even consulting his co-partners, 
to construe the powers of the common agent in his own way,and 
to assume oravoid, at discretion, his share of responsibility for the 
acts which an agent may have performed in the name of the firm. 

It is almost needless to say that this is not the principle on 
which partnership concerns are generally managed, and that a 
partnership concern, which should be managed on this _ princi- 
ple, would not be likely to possess unlimited credit or to carry 
on for =! length of time a very lucrative business. 

The Vice-President anticipates this objection, and for the 
purpose of meeting it has introduced the second and third 
points in his theory, as stated at the commencement of this 
article. Asthe manner in which he treats this part of the sub- 
ject is quite curious, we shall quote his own words. 


‘It may, however, be proper to notice a distinction between the 
case of a single principal and his agent, and that of several prin- 
cipals and their joint agent, which might otherwise cause some 
confusion. In both cases, as between the agent and a principal, 
the construction of the principal, whether he be a single princi- 
pal, or one of several, is equally conclusive; but, in the latter 
case, both the principal and the agent bear a relation to the other 
principals, which must be taken into the estimate, in order to 
understand fully all the results which may grow out of the con- 
test for power between them. Though the construction of the 
principal is conclusive against the joint agent, as between them, 
such is not the case between him and his associates. They both 
have an equal right of construction, and it would be the duty of 
the agent to bring the subject before the principal to be adjusted 
according to the terms of the instrument of association ; and of 
the principal to submit to such adjustment. In such cases, the 
contract itself is the law, which must determine the relative rights 
and powers of the parties to it. The General Government is a 
case of joint agency,—the joint agent of the twenty-four sovereign 
States. It would be its duty, according to the principles estab- 
lished in such cases, instead of attempting to enforce its con- 
struction of its powers against that of the State, to bring the 
subject before the States themselves, in the only form in which, 
according to the provisions of the Constitution, it can be, by a 
proposition to amend, in the manner prescribed in the instru- 
ment, to be acted on by them in the only mode they can rightfully 
pursue, by expressly granting or withholding the contested power. 
Against this conclusion there can be raised but one objection, that 
the States have surrendered or transferred the right in question. 
Ifsuch be the fact, there ought to be no difficulty in establishing it.’ 
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It seems from these remarks that, according to the Vice- 
President’s notion of the proper mode of proceeding in a joint 
concern, if one of the principals suspect that the common 
agent is exceeding his powers, it forthwith becomes the duty— 
not of the principal, but—of the agent to submit the doubtful 
question in regard to the construction of his own powers, to the 
consideratron of the other principals. ‘The discontented partner 
begins by disclaiming publicly his share of responsibility for 
the acts of the agent. The agent then consults the other 
partners: if a majority of them approve the ae of 
the agent, the discontented partner is bound to submit: if not, 
the agent ceases to exercise the disputed power. ‘Thus, when 
the President and Directors of the Bank of the United States 
employed Mr. Sergeant to perform a certain service for them 
at London, if one of the Directors had happened to hear that 
that gentleman was exceeding his powers, according to the 
construction put upon them by this Director, it would have 
been the duty of the latter to publish the fact in the newspa- 
pers, and to give notice to all the world that he, as one of the 
Directors, would not hold himself responsible for Mr. Sergeant’s 
proceedings. ‘The newspaper containing this notice would in 
process of time have reached London, and Mr. Sergeant on 
reading it would have been bound to write to the President 
of the Bank, informing him that he had seen a notice to a 
certain effect in a Philadelphia paper, and inquiring whether 
he had or had not mistaken the meaning of his instructions. 
The President, on receiving Mr. Sergeant’s letter, would have 
been bound tocall together the Board of Directors, and submit 
the subject to their consideration. If the Board, proceeding 
in the usual form of transacting business, had decided that Mr. 
Sergeant had not exceeded his powers, it would have been the 
duty of the discontented Director to withdraw his objections, 
and to give public notice that he was ready to resume his share 
of responsibility. On the other supposition, Mr. Sergeant 
would have ceased to exercise the disputed power. 

Such is the notion entertained by the Vice-President of the 
proper and usual mode of proceeding ina partnership concern. 
Our readers, who are at all familiar with business, will, we 
think, agree with us in the opinion that he has mistaken the 
matter entirely. In the case supposed, a Director of the Bank, 
who had heard of any facts which led him to suppose that Mr. 
Sergeant was exceeding his powers, instead of publishing the in- 
telligence in the newspapers, and making it an occasion for open 
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scandal, would have gone quietly to the Bank, and mentioned 
what he had heard in private to the President. ‘The President 
would have submitted the facts to the Directors at their next 
meeting. Ifthe Board, represented by the necessary number 
of members, were satisfied that Mr. Sergeant was in fact exceed- 
ing his powers, the President would have written to him to that 
effect, and the Board would have taken the proper measures for 
remedying any mischief that might have resulted from his mis- 
take. Inthe other event, the discontented Director would have 
been relieved from his apprehensions. In either case, the affair 
would have passed off quietly, without scandal, and, according 
to our apprehension, in the ordinary and regular way of trans- 
acting business. 

Reasoning therefore analogically, from the relation between 
an agent and his principal in a partnership concern,—the only 
semblance of an argument which the Vice-President offers in 
support of his main position,—we should draw a conclusion of 
a directly opposite character, viz. that instead of proceeding at 
once to nullify and throwing upon the General Government 
the responsibility of bringing the subject before the other 
States, it would be the duty of a discontented State to begin 
by addressing herself in the way of consultation to the other 
States, her co-partners in the great political firm of the Union. 
We have already shown that it would be wholly impracticable 
from the nature of the case for the General Government, be- 
lieving itself, as it does by the supposition, to possess the dis- 
puted power, to adopt any measure implying a contrary opin- 
ion. We have shown that the General Government has no 
authority under the Constitution to adopt such a measure. But 
ad.nitting that it were both constitutional and practicable, what 
propriety would there be in it? If Carolina conceive that 
she has a right to complain of the proceedings of the common 
agent of the political partnership to which she belongs, and 
think that her partners ought also to attend to the subject, is 
she not perfectly capable of saying to them herself all that is 
necessary or proper on the occasion? Is it not obvious that the 
agent, who is supposed to be in fault, is the very last person 
who can be depended on to bring the question before the tri- 
bunal which is to decide upon it? Is it reasonable to expect 
that he will intermeddle in a matter in which he has really 
no concern, for the mere purpose of denouncing himself as a 
usurper of power, not granted by his commission? Is there 
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not a wanton and almost ludicrous absurdity in the very idea 
of such a proceeding ? And independently of all this, how un- 
graceful in the General Government to apply for an augmen- 
tation of its own powers, and this too at the very moment 
when it is accused of exceeding them! Is it not apparent, 
that such an application would come with infinitely greater 
propriety from any other quarter? We can hardly believe that, 
on cool reflection, the Vice-President himself would sanction 
with his final judgment a theory pregnant with so many and 
such various incongruities. 

It would therefore be the duty of the discontented State, 
instead of proceeding to ni/lify and throwing upon the General 
Government the responsibility of bringing the subject before 
the other States, to begin by addressing herself directly to the 
other States in the way of consultation. But in what form is 
this tobe done? The Vice-President tells us, that the subject 
must be brought before the States ‘in the only form in which 
according to the Constitution it can be, by a proposition to 
amend in the manner prescribed by that imstrument.’ But 
how does it appear, that this is the only or the proper form 
in which the business can be done? The object is to ascer- 
tain the meaning of the Constitution. Why resort for this 
purpose to a process intended for a totally different one, and, 
as we have seen, wholly unsuitable and ineffectual for this? 
Suppose that all the insuperable preliminary objections to 
which we have adverted are overcome ;—that the General 
Government has applied for a grant of the disputed power, and 
that the States, as the Vice-President would of course desire, 
have refused the application ;—how would the case then stand ? 
Precisely as it does now. ‘The question would still be, what is 
the meaning of the Constitution as it is? And after all that 
had taken place, it would still be just as far from a solution as 
before. Instead of resorting to a process intended for another 
purpose, and wholly ineffectual for this, why not employ the 
one which the Constitution provided and organized for this 
special object? ‘ The judicial power,’ says the Constitution, 
‘ shall extend to all cases in law and equity arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States and the treaties 
made or which shall be made under their authority.’ Why 
not submit the question at once to the Supreme Court? This 
is the method by which the States, when they established the 
Constitution, intended that all questions respecting the con- 
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struction of it should be decided. Nor does a resort to this 
-method involve, as some suppose, the inconvenience of making 
the General Government the judge of its own powers. ‘The 
Judiciary department, though nominally a branch of the Gene- 
ral Government, is, and was for this express purpose meant and 
made to be, wholly independent of the other branches of that 
Government. It is properly a separate agency, established for 
specific purposes by the same authority which for other 
urposes established the Executive and Legislative branches. 
t has no community of interest, direct or indirect, with these 
branches, and is in all respects the most competent and 
capable, as it is the proper constitutional judge of the extent 
of their powers, as defined by the great charter of the Union. 
But waving this point, upon which we are aware that the 
Vice-President’s views would not agree with ours, and admit- 
ting for the moment and for argument’s sake, that the Supreme 
Court is not the proper tribunal to decide in this case, the 
question still returns, Why resort to the form provided for mak- 
ing amendments? This isa form, in which the States act for a 
certain purpose within the pale of the Constitution. But this 
whole process of nullification,—if not, as we believe it to be, 
unconstitutional,—is at least, and is admitted to be by those who 
approve it, extra-constitutional. 'The State of Carolina throws 
herself back, (such is the received phrase) upon her reserved 
rights, and undertakes to decide, in her capacity as an independ- 
ent State and a party to the Union, which she considers as a 
confederacy of independent States, whether the compact has 
been faithfully observed. She satisfies herself that it has been 
violated, and she now wishes to ascertain whether the other 
States agree with her in opinion. But how are these States to 
be consulted and to act in this matter? Obviously in 
the same capacity in which Carolina proposes it. She appears 
in this affair as a sovereign and independent power ; as such 
she must address herself to the other States, and it is only 
in their capacity as sovereign and independent powers, resting 
on their reserved rights, that they can receive and act upon her 
communication. ‘The whole affair, reasoning of course on the 
principles of the Vice-President, is extra-constitutional. Why 
then resort to a process, intended for the direction of the States 
while acting within the pale of the Constitution for its ordinary 
purposes? ‘The Vice-President, in proposing this course, ob- 
viously forgets his own principles. ‘The true one, on his sys- 
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tem, would be very different. Having taken her stand upon 
her reserved rights and assumed the attitude of a sovereign 
power, Carolina should exhibit a little more of the lion port and 
awe-commanding face. Instead of resorting to a paltry hu- 
miliating process, which supposes throughout the subordination 
of all the parties concerned in it to the common authority of the 
Union, our soz-disant sovereign, in order to be consistent, should 
send ambassadors to all the other States to communicate the 
business in hand. ‘These again, being thus called on, must in 
like manner throw themselves back upon their reserved rights, 
and assume, for the time, the attitude of independent States. If 
a consultative meeting be deemed expedient, it must be a con- 
gress of ambassadors held by arrangement among the States, 
and in which they will appear by their ministers as indepen- 
dent powers. At such a meeting, the rule of deciding ques- 
tions according to the opinion of the majority has of course 
no application. Although three-fourths or even all the States, 
except Carolina, should agree that the compact had not been 
violated, she would still be at liberty as a sovereign power to 
adhere to her own construction, and to hold herself in future ex- 
empt from the obligation imposed by the articles of union. 
Such, as we conceive, is the only process consistent with the 
theory of nullification, which the Vice-President, with submis- 
sion to his better judgment, does not follow out to its proper and 
natural conclusion. We find accordingly that Georgia, who, al- 
though she has said but little about nullification, has, to do her 
justice, practised it for two or three years past with a vigor and 
consistency that rather put to shame the Carolina doctors of the 
science,—having thought proper to consult the other Southern 
States upon the propriety of assembling an anti-‘Tariff Conven- 
tion,—instead of depending upon the General Government to 
bring the subject before them in the form provided for amend- 
ing the Constitution, forthwith despatches her ambassadors to 
their several seats of Government to communicate her sove- 
reign intentions, where, for aught we know to the contrary, they 
have been carrying on their negotiations up to this day. 

So much for the first reason, why the doctrine, that a 
principal has, in ordinary cases, an unlimited right to construe 
the powers, and disavow the acts of his agent,—were it 
even true, as we have shown that it is not,—would in no way 
help the Vice-President’s argument. Carolina is one of a 
number of principals, composing a partnership concern ; and if 
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she have any doubts about the propriety of the proceedings of the 
common agent, her only course is to consult with her co-partners, 
and to acquiesce in the opinion of the majority. But there is an- 
other reason still more substantial, why the doctrine in question, 
even if true, would be of no service to the Vice-President :—a 
reason leading at once to the heart of the whole argument, of 
which the matters thus far touched upon are merely the ‘ limbs 
and outward flourishes ;’ and that is, that a Government, although 
it may in a certain sense be called an agency, is an agency of 
a peculiar kind, carrying with it rights and obligations, of which 
the nature and extent cannot be deduced by analogy from 
those which are incident to the relation of agent and principal 
in private life, andcan only be determined by a correct analysis of 
the structure of society and the original principles of the hu- 
man constitution. 

That the Government of the United States, though de- 
scribed as an agency, is to all intents and purposes a real 
Government, is frankly admitted by the Vice-President himself. 
‘In applying the term agent to the General Government, I do 
not intend to derogate in any degree from its character as a 
Government. It is as truly and properly a Government as are 
the State Governments themselves. I have applied it simply 
because it strictly belongs to the relation between the General 
Government and the States, as in fact it does also to that be- 
tween a State and its own Government. Indeed, according to 
our theory, Governments are in their nature but trusts, and 
those appointed to administer them trustees or agents to exe- 
cute the trust powers. ‘The sovereignty resides elsewhere,— 
in the people, and not in the Government.’ ‘ The Constitution 
of the United States, with the Government it created, is truly 
and strictly the Constitution of each State, as much so as its 
own particular Constitution and Government, ratified by the 
same authority in the same mode, and having, as far as its 
citizens are concerned, its powers and obligations from the same 
source.’ 

In these principles we fully concur, but in laying them 
down in this distinct and unequivocal manner, the Vice-Presi- 
dent has, as we humbly conceive, conceded the whole matter 
in controversy, and given up every inch of ground which he had 
to stand upon. If it could be made out that the two Houses of 
Congress, the President, and the various executive and judicial 
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officers acting under them, are not a proper Government, but a 
mere agency constituted by fourand twenty mutually independent 
States for certain specific objects, it would follow, not precisely 
that the theory of nullification is true, for this, as we have seen, 
is, at least as stated by the Vice-President in the document 
before us, not merely unconstitutional, but in itself essentially 
impracticable, incongruous and absurd :—but that any State 
which might be, for any or no reason, tired of the arrangement, 
would have a perfect right, after such consultation and advise- 
ment with the other parties as might be necessary to secure 
their interests, to revoke its powers. But the moment it is 
admitted that the two Houses of Congress, the President and 
the executive and judicial officers acting under them,—by 
whatever name they may be called,—are a real Government : 
—that the instrument by which they hold their powers is a real 
Constitution, the case changes. By the Constitution of Gov- 
ernment, is meant, in every community, the great soczal compact 
which binds together the individual members into one body poli- 
tic or political society. Whatever may be its form, character, or 
origin,—whether it be written or unwritten ;—free, limited, or 
despotic ;—-whether founded in force, fraud, or voluntary associa- 
tion ;—whether created by a number of previously independent 
States or by a number of previously independent individuals, so 
long as it is and is admitted to be a real Constitution of Gov- 
ernment, it carries with it certain incidents which belong to 
it as such, and which are inseparable from its nature. Of these 
incidents, essential properties or characteristics of the social 
compact, the first in order are that the parties to it have not a 
moral right to withdraw from it at discretion, or to construe at 
discretion the powers of the Government created by it, but are 
bound to remain parties to it, and to acquiesce in the acts of 
the Government created by it, excepting in those extreme cases 
which justify open rebellion. ‘These are principles universally 
acknowledged. No one has ever questioned them ; no one has 
ever undertaken to maintain that the members of a political 
society have aright to withdraw from it at discretion, or that 
the Jaws of the land are not in ordinary cases binding on the 
citizens. The principle is equally true under all forms of gov- 
ernment, as the Vice-President himself very correctly intimates, 
when he states that the relation between the General Govern- 
ment and the States is the same with that between the States 
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and their own Governments, or in general between all Govern- 
ments and the societies in which they are established. 

Such are the principles which, by universal acknowledg- 
ment, determine the relations between Governments and the 

litical societies in which they exist. When therefore the Vice- 
President fully and formally admits that the two Houses of 
Congress, the President, and the executive and judicial 
officers acting under them are a real Government ;—that the 
instrument by virtue of which they hold their powers is a real 
Constitution or social compact, he admits,—if he choose at the 
same time to describe them as an agency,—that they are an 
agency which the parties that constituted it, whether States or 
individuals, have not a right to revoke at discretion ; an agency 
which construes its own powers, and has a right to enforce its 
own construction of them upon its principals, excepting in the 
extreme cases which justify a violent resistance to the law: 
he admits that nullification is either wholly unjustifiable or jus- 
tifiable only as resistance : he admits, in a word, that nullifea- 
tion, if it have any a and intelligible meaning at all, is only 
another name for rebellion. ‘This is, in fact, the real truth of 
the whole business. 

And this being the case, it is apparent that, even if the acts 
which the nullifiers propose io perform were justifiable, it 
would be on principles other than those which they profess ; 
that their theory would still be erroneous, and their language in- 
congruous and absurd. In certain extreme cases, the citizen is 
justified in resisting the execution of the law; but even then 
he has neither the right nor the power to annul or repeal it. 
This is an operation, which from its nature can only be per- 
formed by the same authority which enacted the law, viz: the 
Government of the country. The supposition made by the 
nullifiers, that in certain cases a citizen or a certain number of 
citizens have a right to annul or repeal the law of the land, 
is not merely an error, but a manifest absurdity, involving a 
contradiction in terms. In the cases which justify resistance, 
the principle upon which the citizen proceeds, is not that he 
has a legal or constitutional right to annul or repeal the offen- 
sive law,—which is the doctrine of the nullifiers,—but that he 
has a right, which he admits to be illegal and unconstitutional, 
but which he claims as a natural one, to make a violent oppo- 
sition to its execution. 
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Such is the second reason, why the doctrine that a principal 
has, in ordinary cases, an unlimited right to construe the 
powers and disavow the acts of his agent,—were it even 
true, as we have shown that it is not,—would in no way help 
the Vice-President’s argument. ‘The General Government, 
if it be an agency, is an agency of a peculiar kind, which, from 
its nature, is not revocable at the discretion of the parties that 
constituted it, which construes its own powers, and which has a 
right to enforce its construction of them against that of its prin- 
cipals, excepting in those extreme cases that authorize re- 
bellion. 

This, as we have said, is the principal and leading considera- 
tion which governs the whole subject. Once admit, what the 
Vice-President fully recognises, and what no man in his senses 
can deny, that the General Government, call it agency or what 

ou will, is a real Government ;—that the instrument from 
which it derives its power is a real Constitution or social com- 
pact, and the argument is brought toa close: there is not a 
word more to be said about the matter. The acts of the 
Government are, as such, the law of the land. This results 
from the nature of the case, and is also affirmed in the Constitu- 
tion, which, in order to avoid all doubt’ or difficulty about the 
point immediately in controversy in the present instance, ex- 
pressly provides that the acts of the General Government 
shall be the Supreme Law of the land, any thing in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 
But to say that a citizen, or any number of citizens, can annul 
or repeal the law of the land, is, we repeat, a manifest absurdity. 
Resist it they can, and in certain extreme cases may : but that 
they should annul or repeal it, is a thing not illegal or unconsti- 
tutional, but impossible and unimaginable. The repeal of a law 
is as much an exercise of legislative power as the enactment 
of it, and from its very nature cannot be performed, unless by 
some person or persons invested with that power, in other 
words, by the Government. ‘To assert the contrary, is in sub- 
stance to assert that the same person can be sovereign and sub- 
ject, orin a free State, in and out of office, at one and the 
same time. 

We have thus endeavored, by a few plain considerations, to 
show, first, that the doctrine of nullification is not only unsanc- 
tioned by the Constitution, but wholly impracticable, and that 
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its results, if it could be carried into effect, would be of the miost 
disastrous character :—secondly, that the only semblance of 
argument, by which the Vice-President attempts to sustain it 
in the document before us, is entirely without foundation. It 
follows from the view which we have taken of the subject, that 
the controversy respecting the origin of the Constitution, 
which has been often agitated in connexion with this question, 
is in a great measure foreign toit. Whether the General Govy- 
ernment had its origin in the will of the State Governments, 
of the people of the States, or of the people of the United States 
is a point of no importance in the present inquiry, for those who 
admit that it is the real and rightful Government of the country. 
For those, if any such there be, who wish to establish the pro- 
position that the Union is a confederacy of independent States, 
subject to no common Government, the question of the origin of 
the Constitution is an essential one, because it is in the cir- 
cumstances attending it, that they must look for the proofs of 
their theory. But for those who believe that that instrument 
is a social compact, and the Government created by it a real 
Government, it is unnecessary, for the present purpose, to go 
beyond that fact, which proves, of itself, that its acts are the 
law of the land, and that in respect to them there is no middle 
course between obedience and rebellion. 

As respects the origin of the Constitution, we will therefore 
merely remark, without enlarging on the subject, that we agree 
with the Vice-President in the opinion that it derives its au- 
thority from the States acting as distinct communities, and not 
from the aggregate mass of the people of the United States. 
The latter theory receives some countenance from the open- 
ing words of the preamble :—We the people of the United 
States ;—but is obviously inconsistent with the facts attending 
the formation and adoption of the Constitution. Throughout the 
whole proceedings, the States appeared as distinct communities. 
Those States, which did not at first approve the Constitution, 


considered themselves and were considered by the other States 


as at liberty to remain without the pale, and actually did so 
remain for some years. ‘This could not have happened if all 
the States had previously constituted one people, that is, one 
body politic. In that case the decision of the body, in what- 
ever form it might have been collected, must have been obli- 
gatory upon all the members. Indeed, the preceding instru- 
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ment of Union, commonly called the Old Confederation, express- 
ly recognises the sovereignty and independence of the States, 
and describes the Union asa league. ‘The Congress which 
assembled under this Confederation was not a General Gov- 
ernment, but a meeting of delegates or ambassadors, in which 
each State had an equal vote, and which merely recommended 
to the States the adoption of certain measures, which being 
adopted by them and in that case only, obtained the character 
and force of laws. It is obviously impossible to reconcile this 
condition of things with the theory, that the States, at the pe- 
riod immediately a adoption of the Constitution, 
constituted one people e find accordingly, that President 
J. Q. Adams, who, in his late Fourth of July Oration, pro- 
fesses the doctrine that the acts of Union which preceded the 
declaration of Independence combined the States into one pee- 
ple, and that they never existed as separate sovereignties, 
treats the old Confederation as a temporary departure from the 
true political system of the country. In other words, he ad- 
mits that the character of it is inconsistent with his theory. 

But this Confederation, whatever may be thought of its value, 
undoubtedly determined for the time being the actual relation of 
the parties to it. ‘There is reason to suppose, from the tenor of 
another late publication by Mr. Adams, that he considers the 
union of Great Britain and Ireland as a departure from the 
true political system of those countries; but he would probably 
not think of maintaining, as a consequence of that opinion, 
that Ireland is at this moment an independent State. On 
our view of the subject, therefore, the States, from the 
period of the Declaration of Independence to that of the 
establishment of the Constitution, existed, in form at least, as 
distinct communities, independent of each other, and, though 
confederated for certain purposes, not subject to a common 
Government. The Constitution, by which they subjected 
themselves to a common Government, was the act which gave 
them the character of one people. The form of distinct com- 
munities, under which they existed during the period alluded 
to, may have been, as we agree with President Adams that it 
was, an unfortunate expression of the substantial condition of 
the population of this continent; but this is a question not of 
substance but of form, and such undoubtedly was,for the time 
being, the form of their political existence. 
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Weare therefore disposed to agree with the Vice-President 
in the opinion, that the parties to the great social compact, en- 
titled the Constitution, were not the individual citizens com- 
posing the whole people of the United States, but the several 
distinct communities into which they are divided, and which were 
at that time,—to use the ordinary language,—sovereign an« in- 
dependent States. We may remark en passant that the phrase 
Sovereign State, which certain persons employ so frequently 
and appear to consider as pregnant with important political 
conclusions, though it may, perhaps, be sufficiently authorized 
by usage to be received as good English, is not, in the strict and 
proper use of language, admissible, and is therefore better 
avoided in all precise and scientific discussion. The word 
sovereign has the same etymology with supreme, of which it is 
another form, and properly implies, as that does, comparison 
with something else. ‘Thus the Supreme Being is the highest of 
all beings : the Supreme Court is the highest of all the Comm : 
the Sovereign power in a State is the highest political authority. 
But States, being as such politically independent of each other, 
cannot in the nature of things stand towards each other in the 
relation of superiority or inferiority, and can of course be neither 
sovereign nor sulject. We find, accordingly, that in the Decla- 
ration of Independence,—a document remarkable throughout 
for great se ie in the use of Janguage,—although it was 
once quoted by Governor Hamilton, on some public occasion, 
as saying that the United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free, sovereign and independent States, the word sovereign is 
not employed. ‘The language used is that the colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent States. As 
applied to States, the word sovereign, if it have any meaning 
at all,can only mean zndependent. In this sense it is no longer 
applicable to the several States composing the Union, which, 
since the adoption of a common Government, are not politically 
independent of each other. ‘This is not a merely verbal criti- 
cism. Words are things; and we strongly suspect that the 
frequent use of this incorrect, ambiguous, and,—to recur again to 
the language of Governor Lumpkin,—mystical phrase Sover- 
eign State, has created a good deal of embarrassment, which 
the substitution of the more correct and intelligible term inde- 


pendent would have in part prevented. 


To return, however, from this digression:—although wé 
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agree with the Vice-President in the opinion, that the Con- 
stitution had its origin in the will of the States acting as dis- 
uinct communities, we cannot acquiesce in the conclusions 
which he deduces from this fact, or admit that, for the present 
purpose, it makes any difference whatever in the case. Inde- 
pendent States may form themselves into a body politic, as 
well as independent individuals. Such is in fact the historical 
origin of most of the communities now existing throughout the 
world. ‘They are in general aggregations of smaller commu- 
nities, previously existing in an independent form. Where the 
States, so forming themselves into one body politic, retain for 
certain purposes a distinct name and character, their position 
in the body politic, of which they form a part, is precisely the 
same with that of the individual citizens in an ordinary commu- 
nity. ‘This, as we have seen, is fully and distinctly admitted 
by Mr. Calhoun himself. He admits that the General Gov- 
ernment is as fully and properly a Government as are the 
State Governments themselves, and that the relations between 
the General Government and the States is precisely the same 
with that between the Governments and citizens of the States, or 
in general between the Governments and citizens of any other 
community. How then can he possibly claim for the States 
aright of annulling the acts of the General Government, when 
he certainly would not think of claiming such a right for the 
citizens of the several States, or of any other political societies, 
in reference to their respective Governments ? 

It may be true, as Mr. Calhoun intimates, that a State Gov- 
ernment has no right to enforce its construction of the Consti- 
tution of the State against the people of the State, appearing in 
their sovereign capacity ; or, more generally, that in our theories 
of government the people of any country, acting in their sove- 
reign capacity, have a right to construe, alter or totally des- 
troy the Constitution at discretion. But supposing this to be 
true, would it follow that every individual citizen has a right 
to annul the Constitution, or any part of it, at discretion? 
Would Mr. Calhoun himself think of drawing such a conclusion, 
in reference to the individual citizens of the States, or of other 
communities ?—Undoubtedly not. How then can he with the 
least regard for consistency draw it in reference to the indi- 
vidual States, which, as he tells us himself, stand in precisely 
the same relation to the General Government, in which the 
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individual citizens of the States and of other communities stand 
in relation to their respective Governments ? 

The right claimed for the States of annulling the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, must, says the Vice-Presi- 
dent, belong to them, unless they have expressly surrendered 
or transferred it- We have already seen, that no member of 
a body politic, whether composed of States or individuals, does 
or ca® possess a right to annul or repeal the law; and that 
the contrary proposition involves a contradiction in terms. 
Were the Constitution wholly silent on the subject, the mere 
fact that they had formed themselves, by a solemn social com- 
pact, mto one great people, subject to a common Govern- 
ment, though retaining, as distinct communities, no inconsidera- 
ble share of the legislative power,—this fact alone, we say, 
would have carried with it a peremptory obligation upon the 
States to obey the law as construed by the courts of justice, 
excepting in the extremecases that justify resistance. It would, 
however, be natural enough for independent States, in forming 
a compact of this description, to introduce an expression of 
this obligation; and it may be a matter of curiosity to consider 
for a moment what language could have been used, in order to 
express the idea in the most direct and unequivocal manner. 
To one who was seeking for such an expression, some such 
phrase as the following would probably occur. No State 
shall have a right, either in the exercise of the sovereign (con- 
stitution-making ) or the ordinary legislative (law-making ) 
power, to annul or arrest the execution of this Constitution, or 
any law made in pursuance of it by the General Government. 
This, we say, or something like it would probably be: the lan- 
guage, which would occur to any one who was seeking for 
the most direct and unequivocal expression of the idea, that 
the States have no right to set up their authority against that 
of the General Government. Now the language of the Con- 
stitution on this subject is still more decisive, because it expresses 
the same ideas conveyed by that here supposed in two forms, the 
one positive and the other negative. This Constitution, and 
the laws of the United States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made or which shall be made under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land. ‘This positive declaration carries with it, as we 
have said, by implication, the full import of the negative one 
which we have supposed above: but in order to make assur- 
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ance doubly sure, the framers of the Constitution added a neg- 
ative declaration, which, though more concise than the one we 
have supposed, is of precisely the same meaning; and the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, any thing in the Consti- 
tution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This declaration, we repeat, though more concise, is equivalent 
in meaning to the more extended expression of the same idea, 
which we have imagined as the most direct and unequivocal that 
could possibly be used.— Any thing in the laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.—No State, m the exercise 
of its ordinary law-making power, shall have a right to an- 
nul or arrest the execution of this Constitution, or the laws made 
in pursuance thereof by the United States. Any thing in the 
Constitution of any sState to the contrary notwithstanding. 
—No State, in the exercise of her sovereign or constitu- 
tion-making power; no State, acting in ler sovereign ca- 
pacity, shall have a right to annul or arrest the execution 
of this Constitution, or the laws made in pursuance thereof 
by the United States. Any act that may be done for this 
purpose is to be, zpso facto, null and void. The judges 
shall not be bound by et. Will the Vice-President or any 
person of plaincommon sense undertake to say, that this is not 
a correct paraphrase of the negative clause in the Constitution ? 
If it be admitted that it is, will the Vice-President or any man 
of plain common sense undertake to say, that if the framers of 
the Constitution had employed the language of this paraphrase 
instead of the concise equivalent phrase which they used, there 
could be any doubt respecting the character of the present 
proceedings in Carolina? There is, in fact, no doubt about 
dt. 

It is painful to see a person so distinguished for talent, and, 
as we have hitherto been willing to believe, for uprightness of 
purpose, as Mr. Calhoun is, attempting to escape by a side 
path from the plain and obvious meaning of this clause, which 
he shrinks from meeting in the face... He alludes to several pro- 
positions that had previously been submitted to the Convention 
which framed the Constitution, for the purpose of making the 
acts of the General Government paramount to those of the 
States; and because these were rejected, he concludes, that the 
one which was adopted is not to be carried into effect accord- 
ing to its plain and natural sense. Is this fair argument? Is it 
even plausible? It is impossible, within the narrow compass 
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of an article, to go fully into every part of this vast subject ; 
but any one, who will take the trouble to examine the proceed- 
ings of the Convention, will readily see why they rejected the 
first propositions, and why they adopted the last. As the 
States retain a very considerable portion of the legislative 
power, and remain, for many purposes, distinct communities, it 
was thought important that, in regard to the exercise of the 

owers so retained, they should not be under the formal contro] 
of the General Government :—in other words, that so far as they 
were sovereign, they should not he subject. Hence the rejec- 
tion of the proposal of General Hamilton to give the Presi- 
dent a negative on all State laws ; and hence subsequently the 
amendment of the Constitution, by which it was ordained that 


no State should be sued at law. This was all perfectly 


proper: but it was also essential that the paramount authority 
of the acts of the General Government should be secured, 
and the object was attained by the proposition finally adopted, 
which declares distinctly, both ina positive and negative form, that 
such is the understanding of the Convention, and leaves it to the 
Courts of Justice to enforce the provision. This plan is just 
as effectual as the other would have been, because the decisions 
of the courts may and must be sustained, if the occasion require 
it, by the whole military force of the country ; while at the same 
time it removes the possibility of any actual collision between 
the two law-giving powers, in the regular performance of their 
functions. Each exercises a complete and uncontrolled dis- 
cretion as to the objects and extent of its own legislation ;— 
puts its own construction upon its own powers ;—passes, in 
short, any laws which it deems constitutional and expedient. 
Neither, in this form of action, has any control over the 
proceedings of the other.—The General Government has no 
more right to annul an act of the State of South Carolina, 
than the State of South Carolina has to annul an act of the 
General Government. But when the proceedings of the two 

wers come into collision,—as it may well be supposed that, 


under such circumstances, they occasionally will,—the silent 


operation of the Courts of Justice gives the ascendancy, where 
the Constitution declares that it belongs, to those of the 
General Government. ‘The provision, like most others in the 
Constitution, is obviously the simplest and best that could have 
been adopted. The rejection of other propositions of similar 
tendency only proves that the Convention considered the sub- 
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ject very maturely, and successively laid aside the several 
imperfect and jnexpedient methods of effecting the great ob- 
ject in question, which were proposed to them, until they finally 
hit upon one that was satisfactory. 

In alluding to this decisive clause in the Constitution, the 
Vice-President omits entirely the negative part of it, ‘and quotes 
it in the following form:—This Constitution and the laws 
made in pursuance thereof shall be the supreme law of the 
Jand. He then adds that he shall not go into a minute ‘exam- 
ination of its effect, the subject having been already so fre- 
quently and so ably investigated, that he deems it unnecessary. 
This might have been a good reason for not discussing it at all; 
but if it was expedient to discuss it at all, it seems hardly 
proper that the most material point in the argument should be 
passed over in silence. ‘The omission looks very much like 
conscious weakness. For ourselves, we have met with no 
suggestion, whether made on this or any former occasion, 
which, according to our views, has thrown even the shadow of 
a doubt upon the meaning of the passage. ‘The pretext for a 
question would probably be sought in the qualification, made in 
pursuance of the Constitution. It may be said that, under 
this qualification, laws not made in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion are not paramount to those of the States. But this phrase 
has obviously no bearing on the point in question. ‘The mean- 
ing is, that the Constitution and the laws of the United States, 
made in the manner prescribed by it, or for the purpose of car- 
rying it into effect, shall be the paramount law of the land, 
just as in the other part of the phrase it is said, that treaties 
made under the authority of the United States shall also form a 
part of this paramount law. In both cases, there is no refer- 
ence to the question, whether the law or the treaty has been 
made in a rightful or wrongful exercise of the legislative or 
treaty-making power. It is merely affirmed that the acts of the 
General Government, performed in the exercise of their pow- 
ers under the Constitution, are paramount to those of the 
States. ‘The same language is used in the Ordinance of Nul- 
lification, which declares that « this Ordinance and the laws made 
in pursuance thereof by the legislative power of the State, 
shall be binding on the citizens.’ It is obviously not intended, 


that the citizen shall judge for himself whether the laws so 
made are or are not agreeable to the tenor of the Ordinance, 
but merely that the laws which the assembly,—acting under 
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this Ordinance or in consequence of the recommendation con- 
tained in this Ordinance,—may pass, shall be obligatory. 

This qualification, which has sometimes, we believe, been 
regarded as very significant, has therefore no bearing on the 
point in question, nor is it, as Mr. Calhoun imagines, by the 
clause conferring on the Supreme Court the power of deciding 
in all cases arising under the Constitution, that the States are 
supposed to be deprived of their right of putting their own 
construction upon the powers of the General Government. 
The right of deciding on the constitutionality of the laws of the 
United States, belongs, from the nature of the case, to the courts, 
and is expressly given to the Supreme Court by the.Constitu- 
tion ; but the possession of this right by the courts doesfio&.carry 
with it that of deciding, that an act of the General Government 
is of paramount authority to one of a State. On this subject, 
we are quite surprised at the looseness of the Vice-President’s 
reasoning, and its apparent inconsistency with the general scope 
of his doctrine. ‘ Where there are two sets of rules,’ he remarks, 
‘ prescribed in reference to the same subject, one by a higher 
and the other by an inferior authority, the judicial tribunal 
called on to decide the case, must unavoidably determine, 
should they conflict, which is the law; and that necessarily 
compels it to decide that the rule prescribed by the inferzor 
power, if, in its opinion, inconsistent with that of the higher, is 
void.’—T his doctrine is strange indeed in the mouth of the 
Prince of nullifiers and great champion of State Sovereignty. 
Where, we would ask, has the Vice-President learned that the 
State Governments are inferior and the General Government 
a superior power ?—We must inform him, that without being 
nullifiers, and without believing in the doctrine of State Sove- 
reignty, we make no such admission for Massachusetts, ‘The 
State and General Governments, each of which exercises, 
independently of the other, a portion of the sovereign or 
legislative power of the people, are neither superior nor inferior 
to each other: they are precisely on a level. ‘The right 
of deciding on the constitutionality of the acts of the General 
Government would no more of itself authorize the judges to 
decide that they are paramount to those of the States, 
than it would authorize them to decide that the acts of the 
States are paramount to those of the General Government. 
The two Governments, considered as distinct legislative powers, 
are on a footing of perfect equality. ‘The question, which shall 
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revail when their acts come into collision, must be decided 
by the nature of the case, and by the specific provisions of the 
Constitution. It follows, from the nature of the case, that the 
acts of the General Government, which represents the body 
politic of which all the States are members, must have an au- 
thority paramount to any other existing in the community ; 
and this conclusion is confirmed by the letter of the Constitu- 
tion, which expressly declares, in so many words, that the acts 
of the General Government are paramount to those of the 
States. It was by forming themselves into one body politic, 
and by expressly stipulating with each other in the compact 
by which this body politic was formed, that the acts of the 
General Government representing it should be paramount to 
their own, that the States surrendered the right of putting 
their own construction on the powers of the General Govern- 
ment; and this is the foundation of the authority possessed 
by the judges, when, by virtue of a different clause, they take 
cognisance of cases arising under the Constitution, to decide, 
as they undoubtedly must and would do, that any act of a State, 
whether in its sovereign or legislative capacity, pretending to 
annul an act of the General Government, is of itself, zpso facto, 
null and void. 

Finally, saysthe Vice-President, ‘ it belongs to the authority 
which imposes an obligation, to declare its extent, as far as those 
are concerned on whom the obligation is placed. ‘The obliga- 
tion upon the individual citizens of the United States to obey 
the laws, results from the acts of their respective States, by 
which they became parties to the Union; and a similar act of 
the same authority declaring the extent of the obligation must 
be of equal authority, and of course releases the citizen from the 
obligation which he came under, by the effect of the former 
one.’ 

This is a point of great importance. It is here admitted, 
that the individual citizens are under an obligation to obey the 
law which the State is attempting to annul; but it is affirmed, 
that they may be discharged from this obligation by an act 
of the State annulling the law, because the same authority which 
imposed the obligation upon them has a right to release them 
from it. Jt is a matter of high concern for all who wish to 
know, and knowing, mean to perform their duttes, to inquire 
how far this principle is true, or, if true, applicable to the 
present case. 

The same authority which imposes an obligation must of 
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necessity possess the right of dispensing with it, or declaring 
ats extent. This principle, properly explained, may be received 
as true. But what is the authority which imposes the obliga- 
tion,—for example, to execute a contract? Does the Vice- 
President suppose that it is the we// of the parties who make 
the contract, and that the same will which brought each of 
them under the obligation, can, at any time, release him from 
it? Does he suppose, for example, that it is the will of the two 
parties to a contract of marriage which imposes upon them the 
obligations incident to that contract, and that either party can, 
by a mere act of the will, exempt ‘him or herself from these 
ablicetions 3 ? We are quite sure, that Mr. Calhoun would not 
himself think of maintaining a doctrine so monstrous. What 
then is the authority which imposes the obligation? The 
answer is plain. ‘The authority imposing the obligation is the 
one which makes the law, from which the obligation results. 
In ordinary cases, when the obligation results from the laws of 
the land, the authority imposing it is the Government of the 
country. In the case of contracts between parties not subject 
to the same Government, the obligation results from the moral 
law, and is imposed by the will of the great Lawgiver of the 
Universe. ‘The present is the case of an obligation resulting 
from the law of the land. The citizens of South Carolina are 
bound to pay the duties required by the existing ‘Tariff, be- 
cause it is a part of the law of the land. They were brought 
under the obligation to obey the laws of the United States, ‘by 
the act of the State of South Carolina, by which she and twelve 
other States formed themselves into one body politic, under a 
common Government, just as an individual is brought under 
the obligations resulting from a contract of marriage, by his own 
will to enter into it. But the authority imposing the obliga- 
tion is in both cases not the will of the party, but the Govern- 
ment of the country. ‘The Government has the same right to 
repeal or alter the law which it had to enact it, and in this sense 
the principle is true, that the same authority which imposes 
the obligation, has a right to dispense with it or to declare its 
extent. But the citizens of South Carolina, whether in their 
individual or joint capacity, have no more right to exempt 
themselves, by any act of their own, from the obligation to obey 
the laws which they have come under by adopting the Con- 
stitution, or to declare its extent, than they have to exempt 
themselves by their own act from the obligation to support their 
wives and children, which they have come under by entering 
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into contracts of marriage. Nor does it make any difference 
that the act, by which the citizens of Carolina became parties 
to the social cempact, was performed by them in their joint 
and not in their individual capacity. There are many cases, 
in which individuals are brought under obligations of various 
kinds by acts partly or entirely independent of their own will. 
A child is brought under the obligations which he owes to his 
| ag by an act of theirs, over which he had no control. 

ill it be pretended that they have a right to relieve him from 
these obligations, or to determine their extent? A husband is 
liable for his wife’s debts,—a principal is bound by the acts of 
his agents,—a ward by those of his guardian :—will it be pre- 
tended that the wife, the agent, the guardian has, either in law 
or morals, a dispensing or interpreting power over the obligations 
which they have brought upon other individuals by their acts ? 
No person of sound mind could hazard so extravagant an asser- 
tion. Just as preposterous would it be to imagine, that because 
the citizens of Carolina were brought under their obligation to 
obey the laws by an act of the State, that is, of themselves in their 
joint capacity, they have therefore a right, acting in their joint 
capacity, to exempt themselves individually from this obligation. 
Common sense revolts at the suggestion. It is really wonder- 
ful, that principles so palpably erroneous should be depended on 
by a man like Mr. Calhoun, as a justification for measures 
of such transcendent importance and fearful tendency. 

The principle that the same authority which imposes an ob- 
ligation may dispense with or determine its extent is therefore, 
rightly understood, a true and salutary one: but instead of 
sustaining the Vice-President’s doctrine, it completely refutes 
the very point which it was employed to establish. The au- 
thority which imposes upon the citizen the obligation to pay the 
duties is the Government of the country ; and the same authorit 
only can, by repealing or modifying the law, release him from 
this obligation, or in any way affect its character. 

We have thus adverted, somewhat in detail, to the principal 
points in the Vice-President’s exposition, and have endeavored 
to show that the doctrine of nullification is, upon the face of it, 
unconstitutional, impracticable and of ruinous tendency, and 
that there is no solid foundation for the few considerations of 
an argumentative character, by which Mr. Calhoun has en- 
deavored to support it. Before taking leave of the subject, it 
may be proper to notice some views of a rather more general 
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description which occupy a considerable portion of his letter, 
and are evidently regarded by its author as highly interesting 
and important. 

It has often been objected, and as we conceive with great 
justice, to the pretensions of the Carolina politicians, that they 
contradict the acknowledged principle of republican Govern- 
ment, that the will of the majority should govern. ‘That one 
State should undertake to annul the proceedings of the whole 
twenty-four, is a thing plainly at variance with this received 
and salutary axiom. In attempting to reply to this objection, 
the Vice-President takes a distinction between what he 
calls absolute and concurring majorities. By the former, 
he understands the numerical majority of the citizens taken 
in the aggregate; by the latter, a majority of the different 
sections, classes or interests into which they are divided. ‘The 
absolute majority has, as he conceives, a constant disposition 
to encroach upon the rights of the minority; and in order to 
protect the sections or interests of which the minority is com- 
posed, it is important that each of these sections or interests 
should have a voice, as such, in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment. In this country the distinct sections or interests are 
chiefly the States; and the doctrine of nullification, in au- 
thorizing a single State to arrest the action of all the rest, al- 
though it contravenes the principle of the absolute, is in perfect 
accordance with that of the concurring majority. This latter 
principle is recognised, according tothe Vice-President, in the 

litical stitutions of most of the free States of all periods. 
He cites particularly the case of Rome, where the tribunes, re- 
presenting the Plebeian class, had a negative upon the acts of 
the Senate. In this country, he conceives it to have been the 
intention of the framers of the Constitution, that the principle 
of the absolute majority should prevail in the ordinary business 
of administration, and that of the concurring majority in all 
questions belonging to the formation, amendment or construc- 
tion of the Constitution. ‘This is the great secret of the ‘ so- 
lidity and beauty of our admirable system ;’ and the doctrine of 
nullification, which proceeds upon this principle, instead of 
having a tendency to weaken this system, on the contrary 
confirms and carries it into effect in one of its most essential 
and salutary provisions. 

To reasoning of this kind,—were it even more specious and 
plausible than this in our opinion is,—it would be a sufficient 
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answer, that it is entirely of an abstract and speculative charac- 
ter, and affords of course no proper basis for important political 
action. It is, in fact, one of the most curious circumstances 
in this affair, that the leading Southern politicians have through- 
out founded their pretensions, and predicated the measures they 
recommend on principles, economical and political, not only 
wholly theoretical and vague, but before unheard of, broached 
by themselves for the first time, and repugnant to the received 
opinions of the whole practical and scientific world. Such is 
their doctrine, that the producer and not the consumer pays 
the taxes :—such is this of absolute and concurring majorities. 
The very language employed is entirely new. ‘The phrase 
concurring majority, which, taken separately, is wholly unin- 
telligible, and when explained as it is, involves a contradiction 
in terms, was, as far as we are informed, invented by Mr. Cal- 
houn. Now we put it in perfect sincerity to the conscience 
of that gentleman and his political friends to say, whether it is 
fair and reasonable to expect, that the people of the United 
States will adopt instantaneously as a rule of action in the most 
important concerns, the new theories that may occur to a few 
citizens, however distinguished, m their abstract speculations 
on the sciences of politics and political economy. We cheer- 
fully give full credit to the discoverers of these hitherto un- 
heard of principles, for their talents, ingenuity and research, 
and should always listen with great attention to the suggestions 
they might make; but we cannot consent to receive them at 
once, and without reflection or examination, as infallible guides 
for conduct or even opinion. Before an abstract principle, 
however plausible it may appear, can be safely adopted as a 
basis of action in important matters, whether public or private, 
it must for along time be canvassed, examined, opposed and de- 
fended, until it is finally admitted into the number of acknow- 
ledged and popular truths. We find, accordingly, that in the 
British Parliament, which affords the most illustrious example 
of deliberative legislation, no appeal is ever made to abstract 
principles, even such as are generally admitted. The argu- 
ment turns entirely upon precedent and plain common sense. 
During the last fifteen or twenty years, propositions have been 
repeatedly made in the House of Commons of measures pre- 
dicated on the pretended discoveries of Malthus, in regard to 
the law of population. But, although the belief in his 
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doctrines was at one time nearly universal, and was probably 
shared by most of the members of Parliament, no measures pre- 
dicated upon them could ever be got through. ‘The event has 
fully justified this caution, the doctrine in question being now al- 
most as universally rejected as it wasatone timeadmitted. In the 
French Chambers, there is a greater disposition to abstract spec- 
ulations, but the reference is always, in form at least, to ac- 
knowledged and received principles. No individual, as far as 
we are informed, ever undertook even there to broach an en- 
tirely new theory upon any subject, and demand, at the same 
moment, that it should be made the basis of immediate pro- 
ceedings of the highest moment. ‘To do this was reserved for 
the statesmen of the Carolina school, and they have done it 
at every stage in the progress of this business. At the very 
outset, Mr. McDuffie one fine morning rises in the House of 
Representatives, and, after entertaining his colleagues with a 
dissertation on the abstract principles of political economy, con- 
cludes by saying to them,—‘ Gentlemen, all this is entirely new: 
nobody ever heard of it before; it is directly opposed to all 
the received opinions on this subject; Adam Smith, Say, 
Ricardo, Hamilton, Gallatin know nothing about it, but so it 
is ;—tpse dixt ;—I have said it, and you will of course act upon 
it, and change at once the whole basis of your economical 
legislation.” The majority, as might naturally have been ex- 
pected, decline complying with this polite proposal. This 
refusal is the intolerable grievance, of which the Carolina gen- 
tlemen are now complaining. What shall be the remedy ?—At 
this point Mr. Calhoun in his turn takes the field, with an en- 
tirely new theory on the principles of the Constitution ; for the 
very statement of which he is obliged to invent new forms of 
language, and which goes to nothing less than giving to one 
member of the body politic a right of controlling the action of 
all the rest. Novel, dangerous as, on the face of it, it is, this 
speculation too must be made the basis of immediate action : 
and sorry we are to say, that its author has found, in his own 
State, a majority of the community prepared to act upon it. 
For ourselves, we cannot recognise such a mode of proceed- 
ing as judicious, customary, or at all admissible in the prac- 
tical administration of a wise and great people. 

This being the true answer to this part of Mr. Calhoun’s 
argument, it is unnecessary to go at length into an examina- 
tion of the doctrine of absolute and concurring majorities. 
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We shall therefore merely remark that it is, as far as we have 
considered it, as incorrect and unsubstantial, as it is novel. 
It is important, no doubt, that the respective interests of the 
various territorial, professional, religious and other sections of 
society should be, as far as may be convenient, represented in 
the administration of the Government. ‘This was the first rude 
form, in which the great modern discovery of the principle of 
Representation in Government dawned upon the minds of our 
European ancestors. ‘The idea was acted upon in the polit- 
ical assemblies of the middle ages, denominated States Gen- 
eral and Parliaments, in which the nobles, the clergy, the cities, 
the commons, and in some cases the peasants had each a sepa- 
rate representation. But in these and all other similar cases, 
the object was to obtain a concurrence of the different classes 
of society in making the law: nor do we believe that any ex- 
ample can be produced, either from ancient or modern history, 
with perhaps the single exception of the Confederations of Po- 
land, in which the Constitution, written or unwritten, that is, 
the form prescribed by express agreement or usage for making 
the law, expressly authorizes any individual citizen or class of 
citizens to break the law. ‘The idea is obviously self-contra- 
dictory and absurd. ‘The case of the tribunes at Rome, to 
which the Vice-President alludes, is not in point. ‘The tribunes 
possessed, by law, a negative upon the acts of the Senate, pre- 
cisely as the President of the United States and the Gov- 
ernors of all the States possess a qualified negative upon the 
acts of Congress, and the State Legislatures. An act of the 
Roman Senate, which was negatived by a tribune, never be- 
came a law, and of course could not be nullified. 

In our Constitution, the idea of representing different inter- 
ests in the machinery for making the law, has been retained 
in favor of the States. ‘These, independently of their repre- 
sentation on the principle of the numerical amount of their pop- 
ulation in the House of Representatives, have a distinct repre- 
sentation on a footing of perfect equality in the Senate. A 
bill, which has obtained the sanction of the two Houses of 
Congress, has ipso facto been approved by a representation of 
the absolute maority of the whole people of the Union, and 
of what the Vice-President is pleased to call the concurri 
maority, that is, a majority of the representatives of the States, 
considered as distinct communities. The arrangement is one, 
which the Vice-President, reasoning consistently upon his own 
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theory, ought to consider as perfect. But.this does not satisfy 
him. Not content with obtaining for each of and all the States a 
full representation, on the principle both of the absolute and 
concurring majorities,—the very thing which he professes to 
wish for,—he insists that each shall have in addition for itself 
a right to break the law, which it has itself concurred in mak- 
ing :—that each State, after co-operating by its presence in im- 

osing upon the other States the obligations resulting from a law, 
lies a right to exempt itself by its own separate act from 
bearing its own share of these burdens; and,—as the rights of all 
the States in this respect are of course the same,—that the law, 
which is in form binding upon every body, is in fact and in 
reality binding upon nobody, since each of the parties supposed 
to be bound by it possesses individually a right to break it. 
—A right to break the law ! 

This is really too extravagant, and were it not for the re- 
spect which we have heretofore been disposed to entertain 
for the talents and character of Mr. Calhoun, we should find 
some difficulty in believing that he can be honest in express- 
ing such opinions. ‘The case furnishes a very strong example 
of the extent, to which party feeling and disappointed personal 
ambition can bewilder the conceptions of a naturally acute and 

owerful mind. If the Vice-President will review his prin- 
ciples, with only asmall portion of the sagacity and correctness 
of judgment which he could bring to any other subject, he 
will see at once that the right which he claims for the States, 
is not that of being represented as distinct interests in the mak- 
ing of the law, (which they are by the Constitution) but that 
of resisting the execution of it, when made ; and that the pro- 
ceedings in which he is engaged, whether justifiable or not, are 
essentially revolutionary. 

The Vice-President indulges in another course of remarks 
of considerable extent, which, though not directly applicable 
to the leading points of the argument, are of too serious a cast 
to be passed over without notice. He undertakes to show, 
that the Government of the Union would not be authorized to 
employ force against a State which should annul one of their 
acts; and, anticipating the objection that nullification is equiva- 
lent to a secession from the Union, which would place the 
seceding State in the attitude of a foreign one, he proceeds to 
reply to it by pointing out what he considers the distinction 
between nullification and secession. Secession is the actual} 
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retirement of one of the partners to a common concern ; nulli- 
fication is the refusal of the same partner to be bound by an 
act of the common agent. ‘The object of the former is to 
dissolve the partnership,—of the latter, to confine it to its proper 
object. ‘The right to secede, that is, to avoid the obligation 
of all the acts of the partnership, supposes the right to nullify, 
that is, to avoid the obligation of one: and there is therefore 
an obvious inconsistency in the theory of those, who, as the Vice- 
President tells us is the case with many persons, admit the for- 
mer and deny the latter. For himself, he liberally concedes both: 
a State, according to him, has a right at discretion either to ex- 
empt itself by its own act from the obligation to obey any partic- 
ular act of the General Government, or to nullify the whole, 
Constitution and all, at one fell swoop, and secede entirely 
from the Union. 

Presented in this crude, unsophisticated and unqualified 
shape, the system of the Vice-President becomes almost ludi- 
crous; but when we recollect the respectability of the quarter 
from which it proceeds, and the serious aspect which the practice 
upon it is assuming at the South, a painful feeling irresistibly 
predominates. Did Mr. Calhoun, when he was entering on these 
forbidden speculations, recollect the impressive language in 
which the Father of his country, forty years ago, pointed out 
their danger? ‘ It is of infinite moment, that you should prop- 
erly estimate the value of your national Union to your collec- 
tive and individual happiness ; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual and immoveable attachment to it; accustoming your- 
selves to think and speak of it as the palladium of your political 
safety and prosperity ; dtscountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can in any event be abandoned; and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble 
the sacred ties which now link together its various parts.’ Is 
it discountenancing whatever may suggest even a suspicion that 
the Union can in any event be abandoned, to affirm explicitly 
and without qualification, that every State has a right at its own 
discretion to secede from the Union? Is it frowning indig- 
nantly upon the first dawning of every attempt to enfeeble the 
sacred ties which link together the United States, to maintain 
that these links are a mere cobweb, which any one of the States 
has a right to break through or shake off at its own discretion ? 
Is this a fit and proper lesson to come from the high places of 
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the Federal Government, from the second in rank of the citi- 
zens who have been selected from the whole country, as the 
immediate executors of the great charter of the Union? We 
agree with Mr. Calhoun, that of the two heresies to which he 
alludes, the greater includes and supposes the less :—that it would 
be inconsistent for any one, who admits the right of nullifying 
at once, by secession, the Constitution and all the laws, to deny 
the right of nullifying one; but we utterly deny that either 
can be reconciled with the letter or spirit of the Constitution. 
The social compact,—like the contract of marriage,—is one in 
which the parties take each other for better or worse, for 
sickness or health, for life and for death. It is one from which 
they have no right to retire at discretion. ‘They can have no 
right, as States or individuals, to avoid, either wholly or 
in part, the obligations of this compact, and the laws made under 
it, for the plain and unanswerable reason, that this compact and 
the laws made under it are the rule which determines for 
them what is right, and that opposition to the rule of right 
must of course be wrong. Extreme cases may undoubtedly 
occur, in which the obligation may, either wholly or in part, be 
innocently avoided ; but they cannot, from the nature of the 
subject, be either contemplated in or reconciled with the law. 
The patriot shrinks from dwelling upon the circumstances 
under which they would happen, as he would from imagin- 
ing a case, that should justify him in lifting his hand 
against his own father. His heart sickens at the thought that 
any such contingency can possibly occur. If forced to meet 
it, he makes no vain attempt to reconcile his conduct with the 
rule which he violates; no pretension to obey and break the 
law at one and the same time :—he boldly avows that his act. 
is unconstitutional, and appeals for its justification to the Su- 

reme Governor of the Universe, who has engraved upon the 
bibart of man a law which, in some extreme cases, he is per- 
mitted to regard as paramount to every other. 

We have now finished what we thought it necessary to say 
in the way of direct commentary upon Mr. Calhoun’s exposition. 
On the leading points of the question, we have argued chiefly 
from his admission, which is made in the fullest and most ex- 
plicit manner, that the United States are under a common Gov- 
ernment, holding the same relation towards them that the 
Governments of the several States and all others hold to the 
communities over which they are respectively established 
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From the fact thus admitted, it follows, of necessity, as 
we have repeatedly remarked, that the Constitution is not a 
league or treaty, but a social compact, and that the Union is 
not a cluster of twenty-four independent States, but one body 
politic composed of twenty-four members,—each exercising a 
certain portion of the legislative or sovereign power, but having 
no pretension to independence. If this admission had been made 
unguardedly by Mr. Calhoun, and were not assented to by other 
champions of the same creed, it would be unfair to take advan- 
tage of it in the argument ; but this is not the case. This ex- 
position by the Vice-President is recognised by the _nullifiers 
as the most authentic statement that has yet appeared of their 
sentiments, and is constantly referred to as the standard and 
symbol of the true nullifying faith. Other writers of high 
authority on the same subject hold the same language with the 
Vice-President, particularly the authors of the addresses issued 
by the late Columbia Convention. The Report, attributed 
to Mr. McDuffie, declares that ‘ the States entered into a solemn 
compact with each other, by which they established a General 
Government,’ and quotes in support of his position the remark 
of Mr. Jefferson, that the States, by a compact, under the style 
and title of t.ire Constitution of the United States, constituted a 
General Government. Inlike manner Mr. ‘Turnbull, in his ad- 
dress to the people of South Carolina, tells them that ‘ the Con- 
stitution of the United States is admitted by contemporaneous 
writers to be a compact between (formed by) sovereign States, 
and that the subject matter (object) of that compact was a 
Government.’ Finally, General Hayne, in the address to the 
people of the United States, remarks that the ‘ Constitution is 
a compact formed between the several States, acting as distinct 
communities, and that the Government created by it is a joint 
agency of the States.’ They all pursue the same line of rea- 
soning with the Vice-President, frequently quote his language, 
and evidently consider his writings as the creed of the party. 

So far, indeed, isthe admission to which we have alluded from 
being made by the Vice-President unguardedly or unintention- 
ally, that in other parts of his exposition he in fact goes by 
necessary implication a great deal farther. He not only re- 
cognises the existence of a common Government, and conse- 
quently of one body politic, but lays it down as one of the 
leading points of his doctrine, that this body politic has unlimi- 
ted power over its members, the States. Strange as it may 
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appear to readers who have not looked attentively at the sub- 
ject, it is actually one of the leading articles of the nullification 
creed, as expounded by the, Vice-President in the document 
before us, that the United States are a body politic, possessing 
under the Constitution unlimited power over all its members. 
A State nullifies an act of the General Government ; the Gene- 
ral Government is then bound to apply to the States for a 
grant of the disputed power, in the form prescribed for amend- 
ing the Constitution.—If three-fourths of the States grant the 
power,—what follows? The nullifyeng State is bound to ac- 
guiesce. ‘If granted,’ says the Vice-President, ‘ acquies- 
cence would then become a duty on the part of the State.’ 

No matter how large the concession,—no matter how important 
the alteration made in the character of our institutions,—should 
the General Government even claim a right to exercise all the 
powers of an unlimited military despotism, let but the change be 
proposed and carried through in the form of an amendment of 
the Constitution, and the individual States are bound to acquiesce! 

And yet these States, who have not only formed themselves 
into one body politic under a common Government, to which 
they have delegated the most important powers that are exer- 
cised by other Governments, but who have bound themselves 
to each other to acquiesce in any extension of these powers that 
may be agreed upon by three-fourths of the number, remain 
nevertheless as completely sovereign and independent, since 
the conclusion of the compact containing these provisions, as 
they were before ! 

In what way the characters of sovereignty and independence 
are to be reconciled with the obligation, not only to obey a 
Government possessing certain specified powers, but to ac- 
quiesce in any extension of these powers that may be agreed 
upon by certain other parties, without the consent of the sup- 
posed sovereign and independent State, neither the Vice-Presi- 
dent, nor Gov. Hamilton, nor Gen. Hayne, nor Mr. McDuf- 
fie, nor Mr. Turnbull, nor any other writer on the subject 
of nullification has condescended to inform us. They all 
freely admit, that the States are bound in ordinary cases to 
obey the laws made by the General Government :—that even 
in the particular cases where they have a right to nullify these 
laws, they are bound to submit to the decision of three-fourths 
of the States ; ; and that in general they are bound to acquiesce in 
any extension of the powers of the General Government, that 
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may be agreed upon without or against their consent by three- 
fourths of the States ; but still maintain with one voice and 
an air of honest wonder that any body can differ from*them, 
that each. State is still, to all intents and purposes, as com- 
pletely sovereign and independent, as before the adoption of the 
Constitution. ‘The several States,’ says the Report of the 
Columbia Convention, ‘ retain their sovereignty unimpaired.’ 
‘The States are as sovereign now,’ says the address to the 
people of Carolina, ‘as they were prior to entering into the 


compact.’ It is admitted that ‘a foreign or inattentive reader, ~ 


(Qu: Is Mr. Turnbull a native citizen?) unacquainted with 
the origin, progress and history of the Constitution, would be 
very apt, from the phraseology of the instrument, (a pretty good 
ground, one would think, for argument upon its meaning) to 
regard the States as having divested themselves of their sove- 
reignty, and to have become (regard to have become, is not 
good English, Mr. Turnbull) great corporations, subordinate 
to one Supreme Government.’ ‘But this,’ it seems, ‘is 
(would be) an error.’ ‘The Federal Constitution is a treaty, 
a confederation, an alliance,’ the parties to which are ‘so many 
sovereign States.” General Hayne, in like manner, describes 
the States, in the address to the people, as ‘ the sovereign States 
of the confederacy.’ ‘ The Constitution,’ says the Vice-Presi- 
dent in the exposition before us, ‘is as strictly and as purely a 
confederation, as the one which it superseded.’ ‘The case of 
a treaty between sovereigns is strictly analogous to it.’ ‘At 
the bottom of almost every misconception as to the relation 
between the States and the General Government, lurks the 
radical error that the latter is a national, and not, as in reality 
itis, aconfederated Government.’ 

In other times, when other doctrines were fashionable in 
South Carolina, we were told by one of her distinguished states- 
men of a very different radical error, which was lurking at the 
bottom of a doctrine which he then thought it his duty to op- 
pose. ‘The States, as political bodies, —said Mr. Mc Duffie 
in his well-known pamphlet, The Trio, published about ten 
years ago,—‘ the States, as political bodies, have no original 
inherent rights. ‘That they have such rights, is a false, dan- 
gerous and anti-republican assumption, which lurks at the bot- 
tom of all the reasoning in favor of State rights.’-—Is there not 
room to apprehend that the error, which really lurks at the bot- 
tom in both these cases, is not precisely the one alluded to by ei- 
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ther of these distinguished statesmen, but another which was also 
signalised by Mr. McDuffie on the same occasion and in the same 
pamphlet? ‘ Ambitious men of inferior talents, finding that they 
have no hope to be distinguished in the councils of the national 
Government, naturally wish to increase the power and conse- 
quence of the State Governments, the theatres in which they 
expect to acquire distinction. It is not, therefore, a regard for 
the rights of the people, and a real apprehension that those 
rights are in danger, that have caused so much to be said on 
the subject of prostrate State sovereignties and consolidated 
empire. It is the ambition of that class of politicians who 
expect to figure only in the State Councils, and of those States 
who are too proud to acknowledge any superior.’ 

This quotation was too provokingly apposite to be omitted ; 
but we frankly own that the question preceding it must, in refer- 
ence to the present case, be answered in the negative. The lead- 
ing nullifiers, though sufficiently ambitious, are not men ‘ of infe- 
rior talents, who can have no hope of distinguishing themselves 
in the councils of the national Government.’ ‘They possess tal- 
ents of a high order, and had already reached the most elevated 
stations in the National Government, before their judgments, 
previously sound and acute, had given way to the strange de- 
lusion which has now got possession of them. It is therefore 
necessary to look for the motives of their present proceedings in 
other quarters. Perhaps we may find them pretty satisfactorily 
accounted for, in the following passage of the same publication 
by Mr. McDuffie. ‘ He must have read the lessons of history 
to little purpose, who does not perceive that the people of par- 
ticular States are liable to fall occasionally into a dangerous 
and morbid excitement upon particular subjects ; and that, un- 
der this excitement, they will impel their rulers into the adop- 
tion of measures in their tendency destructive to the Union.’ 

But without undertaking to scrutinize the motives of the 
leading statesmen of South Carolina, we repeat that none of 
them have yet condescended to inform us, how they reconcile 
their admissions as to the authority of the General Govern- 
ment in ordinary cases, and that of the United States under 
the amending clause, with their doctrine of ‘unimpaired sov- 
ereignty.’ Mr. Calhoun, in the document before us, appears to 
be aware of the difficulty, but does not meet itin the full and frank 
manner which we had a right to expect from a man of his char- 
acter. He takes refuge in vague and indefinite forms of language. 
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‘Previous to the adoption of the present Constitution,’ says 
he, ‘no power could be exercised over any State, by any other 
or all of the States, without its own consent.’ In other words, 
the States were then mdependent of each other, and, in the 
common phrase, sovereign. How are they now?—‘ The pre- 
sent Constitution,’ contmues Mr. Calhoun, ‘has made in this 

articular a most important modification in thetr condition. 
i allude to the provision which gives validity te amendments 
of the Constitution, when ratified by three-fourths of the States, 
a provision which has not attracted as much attention as its 
importance deserves.’* It appears, then, that although the sove- 
reignty of the States is unimpaired, their condition in this par- 
ticular has undergone a@ most important modification. Now the 
long word modification, though it be, like Bardolph’s accom- 
modated, ‘a soldier-like word, and a word of exceeding good 
command,’ means, with all its six syllables, neither more nor less 
than the old-fashioned English monosyllable change.—Modi/i- 
cation, says Johnson, is the act of modifying ; and to modify 
is to change. It seems, then, that the condition of the States 
has undergone in this particular a most important change. It 
is no longer what it was. But they were before independ- 
ent: of course they are now not independent. Such appears 
to be the plain English of the vague term modification. 

But to what extent has this modification been carried? Be- 
fore the adoption of the Constitution no power could be exercised 
over a State without its own consent. Now, by the admission of 
Mr. Calhoun, the United States can exercise unlimited power 
over a State without its own consent. ‘This is indeed a most 
important modification of the sovereignty of the State. 
Such, however, is the virtue of this valuable word, that 
it prevents all the effect that would otherwise ensue to the 
sovereignty of the State from the change signified by it. ‘'To 
understand correctly the nature of this concession, (the modifi- 


* It is, in fact, rather singular, that until this mention of it by Mr. 
Calhoun, the amending clause of the Constitution had, as far as we are 
informed, never been alluded to in connexion with the much-debated 
subject of State Sovereignty. It is obviously, of itself, decisive against 
any such pretension. There were originally two specific limitations 
to the amending power, one of which expired in the year 1808; the 
other, which is still in force, provides that no State shall in this way 
‘be deprived, without its consent, of its equal suffrage in the Senate.’ 
Of every other political power, privilege, liberty and franchise, a State 
may be constitutionally deprived, without its consent. And yet the 


States retain their Sovereignty unimpaired! ! ! 
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cation is after all a concession,) we must not confound it with 
the power conferred upon the General Government, and to be 
exercised by it as the joint agent of the States. ‘They are 
essentially different. ‘The former is in fact but a modification 
of the original sovereign power, residing in the people of the 
several States.’ Itseems, then, that this most important modi- 
fication is in fact a modification. ‘ Accommodated is when 
a man is, as they say, accommodated, or when a man is being 
—whereby he may be thought to be accommodated.’ ‘But,’ 
continues the Vice-President, ‘ the original sovereign power 
residing in the people of the several States, though modified, 
is not delegated. It still resides in the States, and is still to 
be exercised by them, and not by the Government.’ He had 
just told us, that the condition of the several States had under- 
gone in this particular a most important modification, by the 
concession of power made in the provision for amending the 
Constitution :—now there is no delegation,—no concession,— 
the sovereignty is modified, but the condition of the State remains 
as it was before. Did the Vice-President himself understand 
exactly what he meant to say? 

‘It still resides in the States, and is to be exercised 
by them, and not by the Government.’ How is this ?— 
Before the adoption of the Constitution, the whole po- 
litical power of each State resided in the State: now, a 
large portion of it has been transferred, by the provision for 
amending the Constitution, to the United States. How then 
can it be said, that the whole still resides in the State? Of 
what consequence is it whether the power has been conceded to 
the General Government, or to the United States? Provided it be 
gone from the State, it is obvious that the sovereignty of the State is 
equally impaired, whether it now belongs to one or the other. 
The point which Mr. Calhoun wishes to make out is, that 
each State now possesses all the political power which it pos- 
sessed before the adoption of the Constitution. It is admitted 
that a large concession has been made. But, says Mr. Cal- 
houn, the power thus granted has been granted to the United 
States, and not to the General Government,—therefore, it still 
remains in the possession of the granting State! The owner of 
a tract of land conveys away a part of it for a valuable con- 
sideration; but the sale being made to B. and notto C., it follows, 
says Mr. Calhoun, that the whole remains in possession of A. 

If arguments like these were found in a document purporting 
to be a mere specimen of forensic ingenuity, or in the speech ofa 
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legal advocate who might be supposed to defend his client, wheth- 
er he thought his case a good one or not, we should conclude, at 
once, that the person employing them had, from a conscious- 
ness of the weakness of his cause, resorted expressly to ambig- 
uous language, and loose sophistical reasoning. But the docu- 
ment before us is of a very different character and consequence. 
The subject which it treats is a great practical question. ‘The 
author,—no less a person than the Vice-President of the United 
States,—has placed himself at the head of an enterprise, which, 
according to the degree of purity and singleness of heart with 
which he engages in it, must be regarded a as in him the noblest 
exercise of patriotism, or the highest offence known to the 
law. Such is the individual, whom we find under such cir- 
cumstances resorting for his justification to a sort of language, 
which, in ordinary cases, would be received as the obvious re- 
source and undoubted evidence of insincerity. We shrink 
from characterizing such a course in the way which appears 
most natural, and gladly avail ourselves of the pointed and fear- 
less denunciation of Mr. McDuflie. 

‘A man, who will contend that our Government isa con- 
federacy of independent States, whose independent sovereignty 
was never in any degree renounced, and that it may be con- 
trolled or annulled at the will of the several independent States 
or sovereignties, can scarcely be regarded as belonging to the 
present generation. ‘The several independent States control 
the General Government! this is anarchy itself.’ 

It is unnecessary, we trust, to pursue this discussion any far- 
ther. ‘The nullifiers, we repeat, scarcely attempt to reconcile their 
full and express admissions, that the Constitution is a social com- 
pact, by which the States have formed themselves into a body 
politic under a common Government, which body politic pos- 
sesses, under the amending clause, an unlimited power over 
the political condition of its members, with the assertion, 
openly and obviously inconsistent with these admissions, that 
each State still retains its independence and sovereignty entire 
and unimpaired. ‘Their whole argument, such as it is, con- 
sists in the eternal repetition of two ideas. The States 
were independent at the time when they made the Constitu- 
tion,—therefore they are independent now. A. and B. 
were single persons at the time when they entered into a 
contract of marriage, therefore they are single still. The 
precise and avowed object of the contract, in both cases, 
is to put an end to the relation which the parties pre- 
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viously held towards each other, and to substitute for it another 
and a different ome. Yet it is sagely concluded, that because 
they held towards each other this relation, which it was in- 
tended to terminate, before, they must of necessity hold it after- 
wards; and this is the conclusion which the Vice-President and 
his followers declare themselves determined to enforce upon the 
people of the United States, if necessary, at the cannon’s mouth! 
What then, it may be asked, is in fact the situation of the 
States under the Constitution? Are they mere corporations, 
like our cities and towns, deriving all their powers from the acts 
of the Government under which they are placed? Assuredly 
not. ‘I'he States are the original parties to the social compact, 
and are recognised in it as entitled to exercise a certain por- 
tion of the legislative power. In the exercise of this power, 
they are, as we have already remarked, just as independent of 
the General Government, as the General Government is of 
them in the exercise of the powers with which it is invested by 
the same Constitution. But although the General Gov- 
ernment has no authority over the State Governments, the 
United States, besides the control which they exercise through 
the General Government over the citizens of the States, 
also possess, under the amending clause of the Constitu- 
tion, an almost unlimited control over the political situa- 
tion of the States themselves. Under these circumstances, 
it is obvious, that the States, though holding, not by law, but 
by an original right recognised in the Constitution, the legisla- 
tive power which they are entitled to exercise, have yet no 
pretensions to sovereignty or absolute political independence, 
and that, the only sovereign power, recognised in our institutions 
is that of the people or body politic of the United States. 
In the quotations which we have made from the pamphlet of 
Mr. McDuffie, we have employed to a very moderate extent 
the argumentum ad hominem, which, as our readers are aware, 
might be carried without difficulty a great deal farther. There 
have probably been very few cases, in the history of this or 
any other country,—especially relating to matters of so much 
importance,—in which individuals have placed themselves be- 
fore the public, in a position so diametrically opposite to that 
which they occupied but a short time before. ‘Their inconsistency 
is equally glaring in reference to the nature of the evil of which 
they complain, and the means by which they propose to reme- 
dy it. Buta few years ago, these very persons not only sup- 
ported and professed to believe in the policy of protecting 
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domestic industry, but actually originated the plan, and employ- 
ed the whole weight of their talents and influence in carrying 
it through Congress. At the same time, they denounced the 
claim of a right in the States to annul the acts of the General 
Government, as anarchy itself. Now, the protecting policy is 
not only not advantageous but utterly ruinous to the country ; 
and not only ruinous but unconstitutional, and not only uncon- 
stitutional but so plainly and palpably unconstitutional, as to 
pos resort to the most desperate extremities to get rid of 
it. Now, the right of the States to annul at discretion the acts 
of the General Government is not only not anarchy itself, but 
is the simplest and most beautiful part of the whole machinery 
of our political institutions. It would be easy to collect from 
the writings and speeches of these gentlemen at the two periods 
alluded to, whole pages of passages, presenting, on the same 
authority, exactly the pro and con of every prominent point in 
the argument. ‘This has in fact been done to a considerable 
extent by Mr. Carey, and if the subject were not a seri- 
ous one, the contrast would be irresistibly amusing. Our lim- 
its will not permit us to enlarge upon this point, and the 
strength of the direct argument renders it unnecessary. In 
general, we are not disposed to insist too rigorously upon formal 
party consistency, and are willing to allow to political men a 
reasonable latitude in reconsidering their opinions, and adapting 
their abstract principles to the circumstances under which 
they are called to act. But in a case so very peculiar as this, 
where the party is so clearly bound to put himself in the right 
in the great court of public opinion, he certainly gives his 
opponents a fearful advantage when he enables them, on every 
leading point, to condemn him unequivocally and peremptorily 
out of his own mouth. 

Is it in fact to be endured, that men of talents, reputation, 
commanding stations in society, shall denounce as inexpedient, 
unconstitutional, intolerably oppressive, as furnishing legitimate 
motives for resistance, measures, which not ten years ago they 
openly supported, nay, themselves originated and pressed upon 
the country? That they shall claim and insist upon, as their 
dearest and most essential rights, pretensions, which not ten 
years ago they denounced as chimerical, unconstitutional, 
anarchical, involving in practice the destruction of all govern- 
ment? Can the people of the United States believe, that the 
persons by whom these diametrically opposite opinions have 

VOL. XXXVI.—NoO}# 78. 
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been successively maintained with equal warmth and zeal, 
have been perfectly sincere in both? Orif, in the exercise of 
a perhaps excessive charity, they believe them to have been 
sincere, will they consider them as persons of a sufficiently sound 
and cool judgment to be followed with safety, through the 
dangerous paths into which they would lead us,—over the un- 
fathomable precipices, to the brink of which they have already 
brought their deluded retainers ?—We think not. 

We have left ourselves but little room for direct remark upon 
the Ordinance of the Carolina Convention ; and if the views 
which we take of its operation and character be correct, 
it does not necessarily call for any extended commentary. We 
copy the entire document, as a sort of political curiosity, and 
shall annex a few observations. 


‘ An Ordinance to nullify certain Acts of the Congress of the 
United States, purporting to be laws laying duties and imposts 
on the Importation of Foreign Commodities. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, by various Acts, 
purporting to be Acts laying duties and imposts on foreign im- 
ports, but in reality intended for the protection of Domestic Man- 
ufactures, and the giving of bounties to classes and individuals 
engaged in particular employments, at the expense and to the 
injury and oppression of other classes and individuals, by wholly 
exempting from taxation certain foreign commodities, such as 
are not produced or manufactured im the United States, to afford 
a pretext for imposing higher and excessive duties on articles sim- 
ilar to those intended to be protected, hath exceeded its just 
powers under the Constitution, which confers on it no authority 
to afford such protection, and hath violated the true meaning and 
intent of the Constitution, which provides for equality in imposing 
the burdens of taxation upon the several States and portions of 
the Confederacy ;—And, whereas the said Congress, exceeding 
its just power to impose taxes and collect revenue for the purpose 
of effecting and accomplishing the specific objects and purposes 
which the Constitution of the United States authorized it to ef- 
fect and accomplish, hath raised and collected unnecessary rev- 
enues, for objects unauthorized by the Constitution:— 

We, therefore, the People of the State of South Carolina in 
Convention assembled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby 
declared and ordained, that the several Acts and parts of Acts of 
the Congress of the United States, purporting to be laws for the 
imposing of duties and imposts on the importations of the States, 
and more especially an Act entitled ‘‘ an Act in alteration of the 
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several Acts imposing duties on imports,’ approved on the 19th 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, and 
also an Act entitled ‘‘an Actto alter and amend the several Acts 
imposing duties on imports,” approved on the 14th day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, are unauthorized by 
the Constitution of the United States, and violate the true mean- 
ing thereof, and are null, void, and no law, nor binding upon 
this State, its officers or citizens; and all promises, centracts 
and obligations made or entered into, or to be made or entered 
into, with the purpose to secure the duties imposed by the said 
Acts, and all judicial proceedings which shall be hereafter had in 
affirmance thereof are and shall be held utterly null and void. 

And it is further ordained, That it shall not be lawful for any 
of the constituted authorities, whether of this State or of the Uni- 
ted States, to enforce the payment of duties imposed by the said 
Acts within the limits of this State; but that it shall be the duty 
of the Legislature to adopt such Acts as may be necessary to 
give full effect to this Ordinance, and to prevent the enforcement 
and arrest the operation of the said Acts and parts of Acts of the 
Congress of the United States within the limits of this State, 
from and after the Ist day of February next, and the duty of all 
other constituted authorities, and of all persons residing or being 
within the limits of this State, and they are hereby required and 
enjoined to obey and give effect to this Ordinance, and such 
Acts and measures of the Legislature as may be passed or adopt- 
ed in obedience thereto. 

And it is further ordained, That in no case of law or equity, 
decided in the Courts of this State, wherein shall be drawn in 
question the authority of this Ordinance, or the validity of such 
Act or Acts of the Legislature as may be passed for the purpose 
of giving effect thereto, or the validity of the aforesaid Acts of 
Congress, imposing duties, shall any appeal be taken, or allowed, 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, nor shall any copy of 
the record be permitted or allowed for that purpose ; and if any 
such appeal shall be attempted to be taken, the Courts of this 
State shall proceed to execute and enforce their judgments, ac- 
cording to the laws and usages of the State, without reference to 
such attempted appeal; and the person or persons attempting to 
take such appeal, may be dealt with for a contempt of the Court. 

And it is further ordained, That all persons now holding any 


office of honor, profit or trust, civil or military, under this State, 


shall, within such time as the Legislature shall prescribe, take, 
in such manner as the Legislature may direct, an oath well and 
truly to obey, execute and enforce this Ordinance, and such Act 
or Acts of the Legislature as may be passed in pursuance thereof, 
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according to the true intent and meaning of the same; and on 
the neglect or omission of any such person or persons soto do, 
his or their office or offices shall be forthwith vacated, and shall 
be filled up, as if such person or persons were dead or had re- 
signed ; and no person, hereafter elected to any office of honor, 
profit or trust, civil or military, shall, until the Legislature shall 
otherwise provide and direct, enter on the execution of his office, 
or be in any respect competent to discharge the duties thereof, 
until he shall, in like manner, have taken a similar oath; and no 
juror shall be impannelled in any of the Courts of this State, in 
any cause in which shall be in question this Ordinance, or any Act 
of the Legislature passed in pursuance thereof, unless he shall 
first, in addition to the usual oath, have taken an oath, that he 
will well and truly obey, execute and enforce this Ordinance, and 
such Act or Acts of the Legislature as may be passed to carry the 
same into operation and effect, according to the true intent and 
meaning thereof. 

And we, the People of South Carolina, to the end that it may 
be fully understood by the Government of the United States, and 
the People of the co-States, that we are determined to maintain 
this, our Ordinance and Declaration, at every hazard,—do further 
declare, that we will not submit to the application of force, on 
the part of the Federal Government, to reduce this State to obe- 
dience ; but that we will consider the passage, by Congress, of 
any Act authorizing the employment of any military or naval force 
against the State of South Carolina, her constituted authorities 
or citizens, or any Act abolishing or closing the ports of this 
State, or any of them, or otherwise obstructing the free ingress 
and egress of vessels, to and from the said ports, or any other Act 
on the part of the Federal Government to coerce the State, shut 
up her ports, destroy her commerce, or to enforce the acts hereby 
declared to be null and void, otherwise than through the civil 
tribunals of the country, as inconsistent with the longer continu- 
ance of South Carolina in the Union: and that the people of 
this State will thenceforth hold themselves absolved from all 
further obligation to maintain or preserve their political connex- 
ion with the people of other States, and will forthwith proceed to 
organize a separate Government, and do all other acts and things, 
which sovereign and independent States may of right do.’ 


If, in a matter so serious as this, it were worth while to pay 
much attention to forms of expression, the language of this 
document would afford ample room for criticism. To begin 
with the very title: an Ordinance. It has been well observed, 
that the Convention could hardly have given to the paper 
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expressing their intentions a less auspicious name, than this 
obsolete vestige of the French ancien regime, the last exam- 

le of which, known to us in this country, was the celebrated 
Ordinance to nullify the liberty of the press and the right of 
suffrage. The result of this attempt at nullification by Charles 
X. was hardly such as to encourage im#tation, or to bring the 
phraseology employed by him into very good odor.—An Or- 
dinance to nullify,—why substitute the affected term nullify, 
of which no one knows the real meaning, for the standard 
English word annul, which every body understands? Ob- 
viously for no other purpose, than to mystify the good people 
of Carolina into a course, which, if the true character of it 
were honestly presented to them, they would shrink from 
with horror. The use of this term is an improvement, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Turnbull, upon the title as originally 
reported by Mr. Harper, which ran thus :—an Ordinance to 

ovide for arresting the operation of certain acts, &c. 'This 
was at least intelligible. Again: an Ordinance to nullify certain 
acts of Congress purporting to be laws. Why purporting to 
be laws?—They are laws. ‘The Acts of the General Govern- 
mentare, as such, laws. ‘They may be inexpedient, oppressive, 
unconstitutional,—but they are still /aws. ‘This is their appro- 
priate name as Acts of the Government, and has no connexion 
with the question of their validity. The phraseology of the 
first sentence of the Ordinance is still more smgular:— Whereas 
the Congress of the United States, by various Acts purporting 
to be Acts laying duties and imposts on foreign imports, but 
in reality intended for the protection of domestic manufactures. 
Purporting to be acts laying duties and imposts on foreign 
imports! Can any one doubt that they are Acts laying duties 
on foreign imports? The objection to them is, that they lay 
duties for a purpose not recognised by the Constitution ; but no 
man in his senses can pretend to doubt, that they do in fact 
lay duties on foreign imports. 

The rest of the Ordinance is about as correctly drawn, as the 
title and the first sentence: but, without enlarging on mere phra- 
seology, let us proceed to considerations of a more substantial 
character. ‘The questions that naturally suggest themselves on a 
perusal of this extraordinary document are, Whatis its immediate 
operation? What measures will it call for, on the part of the 
General Government ? What will be its ultimate effect upon 
the political situation of the country ? 
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1. What is its immediate operation? In the view which 
we take of it, the Ordinance, standing by itself, is entirely in- 
operative. It pretends to release the citizens of South Caro- 
lina from the obligation to obey the Revenue laws, but it leaves 
the Government of the United States in. possession of all the 
means which they had before to enforce them. If the importer 
refuse to pay the duties and give the usual bonds, the goods 
will of course be seized and sold without farther process. If 
he give bonds and refuse to pay them when due, the usual legal 
process will be had in the District Court; and, as the jurors 
serving in that Court are not called on to take the oath to 
obey the Ordinance, there will be no appearance even of a 
conflict of obligations. The Judge, whose duty it is to instruct 
the jury in the law, will of course tell them that the Ordi- 
nance, as far as it contradicts the laws of the United States, 
has no legal effect, and they will give their verdict accordingly. 
If, in some cases, juries, under the influence of the popular ex- 
citement, should undertake to judge of the law for themselves, 
and give verdicts in clear cases against the Government, there 
would be, no doubt, some practical inconvenience, but in 
theory the law would still have its course. ‘There would be 
no collision between the authority of the General and State 
Governments, and no occasion for any interposition of force b 
the former. The situation of things would be substantially 
the same as it was in this city during the last war with Great 
Britain, where the juries habitually gave verdicts against the 
Government, in cases where the right was clearly on its side. 
Still the law ostensibly had its course, and the public peace 
was not broken. ‘The Ordinance, therefore, standing by itself, is 
a mere dead letter. 

2. What measures does it call for, on the part of the Gen- 
eral Government? 'The Ordinance, being entirely inoperative, 
and having no legal or practical effect which the Government 
can or ought to notice, of course calls for no measures in the 
way of counteraction. Considered as an indication of the state 
of the public feeling in South Carolina, it calls undoubtedly for 
measures of precaution against the occurrence of a future state 
of things, which the adoption of this Ordinance by the Conven- 
tion renders probable, and which would require the interposi- 
tion of the military power of the Government. The Ordi- 
nance makes it ‘the duty of the Legislature to adopt such 
measures and pass such acts, as may be necessary to give full 
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effect to the Ordinance, and to prevent the enforcement and 
arrest the operation of the Revenue laws. The Legisla- 
ture will probably do something in pursuance of this direction ; 
and upon the character of the measures which they may adopt 
will depend, of course, the character of those with which the 
Government of the United States will be called on to meet 
them. Should they pass an act, making it penal for the offi- 
cers of the General Government to perform their duties, and 
attempt to enforce it upon the person of the Marshal, there 
would then be a case of open insurrection against the Govern- 
ment of the country. In ordinary cases, the Marshal, when 
obstructed in the execution of his duty, calls for aid on the by- 
standers; but if this resource prove ineffectual, or if cir- 
cumstances render it inexpedient to depend upon it, the 
particulars. of the case are communicated in the form of a 
certificate from the District Judge to the President, who imme- 
diately employs the military force of the country, either the 
regular army or the militia, at his discretion, to suppress the 
insurrection, as he is authorized to do by the letter of the Con- 
stitution and various statutes. The militia would of course 
not be resorted to, unless the regular military and naval 
force should be found insufficient. ‘This course was pur- 
sued by General Washington, in the case of the whisky 
insurrection in Pennsylvania, and was attended with com- 
plete success. ‘The misguided persons, who might be taken 
and brought to trial for obstructing the execution of the laws, 
would probably plead in justification the law of the State ; 
but the District Judge would of course instruct the jury, that 
‘the laws of the United States are the supreme law of the 
land, any thing in the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.’ If the popular excitement should 
be so great, that juries should in clear cases acquit prisoners, 
the latter would of course escape the punishment they deserv- 
ed, but no material inconvenience would be suffered by the 
country. The President, by a proper development of military 
force, would be able to execute the laws and preserve the pub- 
lic peace. Should Carolina, in pursuance of the threat held 
out in the Ordinance, undertake, in consequence of the em- 
ployment of military force by the President, to place herself 
still more openly in opposition to the Government, by attempt- 
ing to withdraw from the Union, and arraying an army against 
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that of the United States, the result would be civil war,—an 
occurrence every way deplorable, and one of which we shud- 
der to contemplate the possibility, but of which we cannot per- 
mit ourselves to doubt the issue. 

Such, however, being the state of things which may and 
probably will grow out of the adoption of this Ordinance, it is 
apparent that it calls imperiously for measures of precaution. 
Ample means should be in readiness to meet a crisis so serious 
and alarming. <A seasonable display of energy and decision may, 
in this case, as it did in that of the whisky insurrection, save 
the country years of civil commotion, and probably decide the 
fate of the Union. We are, therefore, glad to Jearn that the 
President has already stationed in the disturbed district, as 
commander of the troops, an officer of the highest character for 
experience, talents and patriotism, and has made some other 
demonstrations for the same ultimate purpose. In general, the 
course of the Government, on this most important subject, as 
far as it has been developed, accords entirely with what we con- 
sider the true policy of the country. The tone of the Presi- 
dent’s Message to Congress, and of Mr. McLane’s Report in 
relation to this topic, is temperate and judicious, and the view 
taken of the nature of the crisis correct: a promise is also 
made of farther and more energetic measures, should the oc- 
casion require them. If the Generat Government continue to 
pursue with discretion, but at the same time with firmness and 
energy, the course upon which they have thus entered, they 
will find themselves supported by the friends of the country 
of all parties, and in all quarters of the Union. 

The only parts of the late communications of the Govern- 
ment, having any bearing upon this subject, which we have 
read with regret, have been those which recommend a reduc- 
tion of the revenue. Independently of the ruinous tendency 
of a repeal of the protecting duties, considered as such, it ap- 
pears to us that the moment is singularly unpropitious for the 

agitation of any plan, tending to diminish the receipts into the 


sary solicitude about the disposition of a future possible surplus 
revenue, which has thus far never existed for a single moment 
since the organization of the Government. Mr. Jefferson felt 
this solicitude to a very great degree, and looked forward to 
the payment of the then existing national debt, as a period when 
we should find ourselves not a little embarrassed by the amount 
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of our superabundant treasures. Long before the expected pe- 
riod came, a foreign war intervened, and instead of having any 
surplus wealth to dispose of, we were compelled to borrow at 
very high interest. present Administration have shown a 
strong, and in itself very Jaudable and politic anxiety to extin- 
guish the debt ; and have also, for two or three years past, 
begun to look forward with alarm to the influx of an over- 
whelming flood of surplus revenue, which is to burst upon us 
after the debt shall be paid. In the mean time, however, 
before any surplus whatever is realized,—while a considerable 
portion of the debt still remains unpaid,—two States have taken 
such a position in relation to the General Government, as will 
probably lead to a development of military force. The 
proceedings of Carolina have been already noticed at length. 
Georgia, on her part, peremptorily refuses to permit the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court in the Missionary case to be exe- 
cuted. A return of this refusal will be made this winter to 
the Court, which will then, in the regular course of law, direct 
the Marshal of the district to execute the judgment himself. 
In this he will probably be resisted, and upon the fact being cer- 
tified to the President, it will be his duty to employ the mili- 
tary force of the country to give effect to the laws. Although 
the President, in pursuance of what we consider an erroneous 
construction of the Intercourse Act of 1802, did not undertake 
to prevent by force the irruption of Georgia into the Chero- 
kee territory, we are bound to presume that he will feel no 
hesitation about enforcing a judgment of the Supreme Court, 
regularly rendered in due course of law, and of which he can- 
not question the validity, without assuming the functions of an 
appellate tribunal. ‘The result will be open collision. With 
every appearance of the occurrence of civil commotions in 
two States within the next year, it seems to us to be scarcely 
expedient,—independently of any other consideration,—to 
think of measures for reducing the revenue. As no surplus has 
yet been actually realized, the very first movement of troops 
would make it necessary to resort to new loans, which, if the 
troubles should continue, must be increased to an indefinite 
extent, and would effectually prevent the so much dreaded 
evil of an eventual surplus. We are inclined in fact to doubt 
very much, whether it will ever be found practicable to bring 
down the revenue below its present amount, even suppos- 
ing it to afford ten or fifteen millions more than is wanted 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. 78, 34 
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for the ordinary expenses of the Government. Such is the 

condition of human affairs, that periods of trouble of one kind 

or another must in the nature of things occur, at least as often 

as once in twenty or thirty years. ‘These will, in general, 

render it necessary to resort to loans, which during the inter- 

vals of tranquillity must be extinguished. _ If, with taxes as light 

and as little felt as those which we now pay, we are able todefray 

- the ordinary charges of the Government,—sustain the public 

credit,—meet the exigencies of foreign and civil war when they 

occur, and pay off the debts they impose upon us in time of 

peace, we shall do more,—far more,—than any other nation of 

ancient or modern times has done before us. At all events, the 

moment when we are about to enter on a period of civil commo- 

5 tion, of which the extent, duration and consequences cannot 

4 even be conjectured, is obviously the last that should be chosen 
| for commencing a system of reduction. 

q : 3. What will be the effect of the present troubles upon the 

: | olitical condition of the country ? 

. This will depend entirely upon the conduct of the General 

x Government, and especially of the Executive branch, upon 

| which, under present circumstances, the weight of responsibility 

principally falls. If the crisis be met with the necessary firm- 

| ness and discretion, there can hardly be a doubt, that the re- 

2 | sources of the Union are amply sufficient to secure the execu- 

| tion of the laws. If, from a want of firmness and discretion in 

4 the Executive, or of a disposition in Congress to sustain the 

Executive in the measures required by the crisis,—contingen- 

cies of which we cannot anticipate the possibility,—the nulli- 

fiers are permitted to carry their projects into effect, the Gov- 

ernment is of course at an end. ‘The state of things which 

would then ensue, has been described somewhat in detail in a 

preceding part of this article. ‘The ports of Carolina would be 

free, and the country would be deluged through them, with 

foreign goods imported without duties. ‘The revenue would 

fall off to nothing ; the manufactures would all be destroyed ; the 

public credit would cease, and the public service come to a 

stand for want of funds; a general bankruptcy of private for- 

tunes would overspread the country, and the body politic would 
fall into a state of complete dissolution. 

Of these disastrous results we are, however, unwilling to 

admit the possibility, although they would necessarily fol- 

low from the success of the projects of the nullifiers. It has 
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been well observed, that the attempt of a State to place itself 
in direct opposition to the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment, is one of the evils naturally incident to our political sys- 
tem ;—that the occurrence of such an attempt is a sort of 
crisis, which we must have expected to go through at one time 
or another, as the individual, in his progress to maturity, is 
subject to the attacks of certain diseases, from which he can 
hardly hope to escape ;—and that the circumstances, under 
which this attempt is now made, afford perhaps as favorable 
a prospect as any that could well be imagined for such a 
termination of it, as will at once prevent any immediate 
mischief, and discourage the renewal of similar attempts 
infuture. ‘The State which now places itself in open op- 
position to the law, however distinguished in other times for 
intelligence, patriotism, and generosity, is physically and politi- 
cally one of the least effective in the Union.—With a white 
population of less than two hundred and fifty thousand souls, 
of whom at least a third are opposed to the project ;— 
with a dangerous internal enemy in her bosom ;—unsupported 
by the co-operation of any other State, her nearest neighbors 
being among the most determined opponents of her views ;— 
it is apparent that Carolina takes the field against the Union 
under every disadvantage. ‘The fanaticism with which ‘the 
nullifying party are inspired may perhaps give occasion to 
some distressing scenes: but should the Guage Government 
meet the crisis in a proper manner, the odds on the first de- 
velopment of military force will be so desperate, that we incline 
to think there will be very little occasion for actual violence, 
and that tranquillity will be restored with hardly any injury to 
life or property. Should such be the event, the probability of 
future occurrences of a similar kind will be diminished; our 
institutions will acquire new force and stability ; and the general 
result of the whole affair will be favorable, rather than adverse 
to the prosperity of the country. Had the experiment of a 
violent opposition to the authority of the General Government 
been tried for the first time by New-York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, New-England in a body, or any State or combination of 
States which would have been able to carry with it a great array 
of actual physical force, the crisis would have been of a very 
different character. 

We may add, that it is difficult toconceive of any case in which 
the right could be more clearly with the General Government, 
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and against the discontented State, than it is in this: a cir- 
cumstance, which adds to the vast preponderance of material 
power at the disposal of the former, the moral influence 
which is so important and even essential to the success 
of any cause. However the nullifiers may, under the in- 
fluence of the enthusiasm which now possesses them, have 
wrought themselves up into a sincere belief in the justice 
of their cause, it is impossible but that in cooler moments 
they should feel its weakness. ‘This conviction will press 
itself upon them with new force when the power of the 
Government is actually displayed, and will produce an in- 
decision on their part, which will contribute very much to 
bring the struggle to a favorable issue. 

Sull, the crisis, —though as little dangerous as any one of the 
same description that could well be imagined,—is yet one of 
fearful importance, and the friends of the country cannot but 
look forward with deep and painful anxiety to its termination. 
The question of the continuance of our present form of Gov- 
ernmeut,—of the existence on this continent of republican in- 
stitutions of any description,—is now to be decided. The pre- 
cise problem, as we understand it, is not whether the Union 
shall be preserved, but whether the Union shall be preserved 
under our present mild and beneficent system of polity, or 
whether, after a temporary dissolution of the bonds that 
now unite us,—we shall be brought together again into a 
new body politic, consolidated by the iron bands of military 
power. That the States composing this Union can ever 
remain for any length of time politically separate from each 
other, is in the nature of things impossible. The experiment 
was tried in the short interval between the Declaration of 
Independence and the adoption of the Constitution, and was 
found impracticable. If repeated, under whatever circum- 
stances, the result would be the same. We have shown ina 
preceding part of this article that, by the present Constitu- 
tion, the States formed themselves into one body politic under 
a common Government, and that they are now, in form, one 


people. If the Constitution were in this respect a false repre- 


sentation of their actual and substantial political condition ;—if 
they were really separated from each other by important sub- 
stantial differences, whether of geographical position, origin, 
language, physical conformation, or any others, there would 
then be a constant tendency to a dissolution of the Union ; and 
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separation, being the natural state of the parties, would 
probably, when it had once taken effect, become the per- 
manent one. Thus the attempt of the British Government 
to combine their European possessions and the colonies now 
composing the United States under one system of civil polity, 
was obviously at variance with the law of nature, and could 
only terminate sooner or later in the way in which it did. 
The same may be said of their present attempt to combine 
under the same political system with their European possessions, 
the northern part of this continent,—the vast peninsula of Hin- 
dostan with its hundred million inhabitants;—the southern 
termination of Africa, and half the islands on the face of the 
globe,—including the Australian Continent, with its dependen- 
cies, which, of themselves, may be said to constitute another 
new world. All these scattered limbs,—membra disjecta,—of 
the mighty Queen of the Ocean,—are destined to fall off 
successively from the parent body, and form themselves into 
independent States. With the members of this Union, the 
case is different. Descended from the same original stock ; 
united by community of language, literature, manners, Jaws, 
religion and government; enclosed, notwithstanding the vast 
extent of their territory, by a border of unbroken geographical 
continuity ;—brought up from their first plantation, through the 
long period of colonial infancy, to their present flourishing and 
glorious maturity, as sisters of one family ;—bound together by 
the million various indissoluble ties of personal relationship, that 
have been created by a constant intercourse of more than two 
centuries;—the States composing this Union not only are, ac- 
cording to the form of the Constitution, but they are in fact 
and in feeling one people. ‘They were united, before they 
framed the Constitution, by the high and paramount decree of 
the great Lawgiver of the universe: and whom God hath 
joined, man cannot put asunder. It is not enough to say, 
that the Union ought not to be dissolved,—that the States have 
no right to dissolve it,—that it is better that it should not be 
dissolved :—the truth is, that it cannot permanently be dissolved. 
Its members cannot exist for any length of time in a state of 
separation from each other. ‘The present form of Union may, 
—should Providence intend to visit us with his severest judg- 
ments,—be temporarily broken up. What would be the con- 
sequence? ‘The very act of its destruction would in all prob- 
ability be attended by a development of military power and 
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a series of military movements, which would end in the 
recombination of the States into another Union, under a 
military Government. Should we even suppose,—what is 
next to impossible,—a peaceful temporary separation, what 
would still be the consequence? ‘The continual relations 
between twenty-four neighboring States of kindred origin and 
civilization, would necessarily lead to collisions, which would 
grow into wars, and these would continue until conquest had 
again consolidated the whole country into a new Union, not 
as at present, under the quiet reign of constitutional liberty, 
but under the sway, in some of its various forms, of a lawless 
and sanguinary despotism. a 

The necessity of these results is apparent on the slightest 
reflection, and is confirmed by the examples of all the na- 
tions of which we know the history. ‘To look only to 
the mother country :—a thousand years ago, the British 
islands were occupied by hundreds of independent com- 
munities, essentially different in their origin, languages, man- 
ners, laws, every thing that constitutes civilization. Con- 
tinued wars gradually brought them under common Govern- 
ments, until, at the close of the last century, the union of 
Great Britain and Ireland finally completed the consolidation 
of the whole into one political body. So it has been in 
France, in Holland, in Spain, in Germany, in Italy, in Russia. 
So it has been in ancient times and other regions ;—in Egypt, 
China, Greece, Rome. So it has always been and always 
must be every where. ‘The European nations have all arrived 
through centuries of carnage and confusion at their present 
condition ; they are still tending violently to a more complete 
union, which, after other centuries of carnage and confusion, 
they will ultimately reach. It has been our blessed fortune 
to begin where we 3 have ended or are likely to end; to grow 
up from the hour of our political birth, in those happy bonds of 
fraternal kindness, which have been forced upon all other great 
nations by a long experience of the sorest evils. If, in an 
hour of wild delusion,—of mad insensibility to the causes of our 
present prosperity,—of criminal ingratitude to the Giver of 
all good,—we should burst these flowery fetters, the only pos- 
sible result would be, that after a period, more or less pro- 
tracted, of that confusion and carnage which we have thus far 
escaped, we should exchange them for the chains, that are now 
clanking round the limbs of every other people on the globe, 
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and from which the enlightened and civilized nations of Europe 
are at this moment straining in agony to set themselves free. 
The question, therefore, is not whether we shall maintain 
the Union, which must at all events exist, but whether we 
shall maintain our present republican institutions, or exchange 
them, after an intervening period of anarchy and civil war, for 
a Government of a different, probably an arbitrary character. 
The crisis, we repeat, though as little alarming as any one of 
the kind that could well be imagined, is nevertheless fraught 
with painful interest. But, though there is much in the pres- 
ent aspect of political affairs to create apprehension ;—although 
we are certainly very far from considering the country as per- 
fectly secure ;—we are nevertheless inclined to look forward 
with hope rather than despondency. We derive consolation, 
as well from the circumstances already mentioned, which induce 
us to believe that, with the exercise of suitable firmness and dis- 
cretion on the part of the Executive, the troubles in Carolina may 
be appeased without much difficulty, as from a general survey 
of the history and present situation of the country. It so hap- 
pens in the progress of human affairs, that the secret principles, 
which determine the welfare of nations, appear to operate with 
much greater activity at particular times and places than they 
do at others, although it may not be in every case very easy to 
point out exactly the causes of the difference. Why, at the same 
period, and under nearly similar circumstances, some com- 
munities should be active, virtuous, civilized, prosperous and 
free, while others are roaming through the woods in the un- 
tamed wildness of barbarism, or bowing down like beasts of 
burden under the yoke of a taskmaster,—why the metropolis 
of civilization is to be found in one age upon the banks of the 
Ganges, the Euphrates or the Nile, and in another upon those 
of the Tiber, the Thames, or the Potomac ; are questions, 
which philosophy has not yet brought to a quite satisfactory 
solution. An English lady, in a fine poetical fiction, has attri- 
buted the various fortunes of the different nations and races of 
men to the influence of a Spirit to whom she has not given a 
name, but whom she would probably have called the Genius 
of Civilization, if a word so long could have been conveniently 
compressed into one of her verses. The presence of this 
Genius in a country is described as the fruitful cause of 
every blessing, and his retirement as the signal of impending 
decay and ruin; but his origin is unknown, his progress 
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secret, and his movements are governed by caprice rather 
than by any obvious and assignable cause.* Without pursu- 
ing this tram of thought, which would soon carry us very 
far beyond the limits of an article, it may be sufficient for 
our purpose to remark, that the presence of the most active 
principles of national prosperity, whatever they may be, has 
no where and at no time been more clearly perceptible 
than in the condition of this country, from the period of its 


* We allude to the following passage in Mrs. Barbauld’s Eighteen 
Hundred and Eleven. 


There walks a Spirit o’er the peopled earth; 
Secret his progress is, unknown his birth ; 
Moody and viewless as the changing wind, 
if No force arrests his foot, no chain can bind. 
4 Where’er he turns the human brute awakes, 
And, roused to better life, his sordid hut forsakes ; 
He thinks, he reasons, glows with purer fires, 
Feels finer wants, and burns with new desires. 
ff Obedient Nature follows where he leads, 
- The steaming marsh is changed to fruitful meads; 
“a Then from its bed is drawn the ponderous ore; 
im Then Commerce pours her gifts on every shore ; 
“3 Then kindles Fancy, then expands the Heart; 
| Then blow the flowers of Genius and of Art; 
- Saints, Heroes, Sages, who the land adorn, 
Seem rather to descend than to be born; , 
- While History, midst the rolls consigned to fame, 
_ With pen of adamant inscribes their name. 


The Genius now forsakes the favored chore, 
: | And hates, capricious, what he loved betore. 
g Then Empires fall to dust ;—then arts decay, 

, And wasted realms enfeebled despots sway. 

F’en Nature ’s changed :—without his fostering smile, 
Ophir no gold, no plenty yields the Nile. 
The thirsty sand absorbs the useless rill, 

And spotted plagues from putrid fens distil. 

In desert solitudes then Tadmor sleeps, 

Stern Marius then o’er fallen Carthage weeps; 
Then with enthusiast Jove the pilgrim roves 
To seek his footsteps in forsaken groves, 
Explores the fractured arch, the ruined tower, 
Those limbs disjointed of gigantic power, 

Still at each step he fears the adder’s sting, 

The Arab’s javelin or the tiger’s spring, 
With doubtful caution treads the echoing ground, 
And asks where Troy and Babylon are found. 
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first settlement to this day. When we look back to the hand- 
ful of obscure adventurers and persecuted outcasts who formed 
ur small beginnings, and compare their humble dwellings, scat- 
tered thinly along the coast, with the great and flourishing empire 
that now stretches in pride and beauty far and wide over half the 
continent, we cannot but feel that the history of the world offers 
no example, in any way parallel, of a rapid and extensive 
development of all the elements of national prosperity. When 
we contemplate the condition of the country at this very time ; 
population proceeding in the same steady untiring progress,— 
wealth augmenting in a still more rapid ratio,~-every branch of in- 
dustry animated by the highest degree of activity and enterprise,— 
agriculture and commerce supplying the markets of the world 
with our products,—manufactures rapidly rivaling the most per- 
fect establishments of Europe,—improvement in science and 
learning, education, morals, and religion, the object of general at- 
tention and solicitude ;—when we contemplate this state of things, 
we cannot doubt, that the causes to which we have owed our pros- 
perity are still as busily at work as they have ever been before. 
What they are, it might not be safe, even in reference to our 
own country with which we are most familiar, to attempt to say. 
When we venture to assign, as one of them, the character of 
our Government, the sages of Europe smile in conscious supe- 
riority at our simplicity, and assure us that we have become 
what we are in spite of our institutions, and not in consequence 
of them. When we hint at the fixed religious principles, the 
stern morality, the persevering industry of the pilgrim fathers 
of New-England, who have formed the kernel of the whole 
population of the Union, we are scornfully told that the mass 
of the original settlers were, after all, the refuse of the British 
jails. The only principle of our success, which is readily ad- 
mitted by our friends abroad as real, (it being one which con- 
fers no credit upon us) is the immense extent of our territory ; 
although, if this circumstance alone could make a people 
prosperous, it is not easy to see why civilization should not be 
as active on the vast central plateaux of Tartary and Mexico, 
as it is in the valley of the Mississippi. But whatever may be 
the cause, such at all events is the effect. We are undoubt- 
edly at a period of our national existence corresponding with 
the youth of a vigorous and healthy individual, when the body 
is daily developing new resources in all its parts, and possesses 
an elasticity which enables it to throw off without difficulty 
VOL, XXXV1.—NO. 78. 35 
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almost every principle of evil that may be introduced into it. 
We say not this to encourage a reckless confidence, or a dispo- 
sition to bold and hazardous experiments on our political institu- 
tions. We are well aware that the strength and buoyant 
spirits, which betray to excess, may be themselves the very 
causes of ruin. We would rather in ordinary times allay than 
exalt the sentiment of national pride, which so easily runs into 
presumption. But when the crisis is actually upon us,—when 
the hour of danger has come, and many good and wise men are 
perhaps too prone to despond, and even despair of the Repub- 
lic, it may then be well to remind them and ourselves, that if 
the trial is likely to be severe, our political Constitution, as 
we have reason to hope, is strong enough toenable us, with the 
favor of Providence, to gothrough this and many other trials of 
equal severity, should it be our fortune to encounter them, with 
safety. 

Let the friends of the country, therefore, in their several 
spheres of action, meet the crisis with a cheerful, resolute 
spirit, and with the calm and steady courage that belongs to 
freemen and Christians. Let no differences of opinion upon 
minor questions,—no personal or sectional preferences be 
permitted to deter any one from a zealous and cordial co-opera- 
tion in the great and good work of securing the Union. Among 
the private citizens, the Union party within the State of South 
Carolina occupy the post of peculiar honor and danger, and 
should receive our warmest sympathy. ‘They have now a 
glorious opportunity of displaying in the face of the country, of 
the world, the noblest civic virtues. But whatever may be 
done by individuals within or without the State, the result will, 
after all, depend in a very great degree, as we have already 
said, upon the temper and conduct of the General Government. 
It is therefore with real satisfaction, that we find the Adminis- 
tration exhibiting, thus far, the union of firmness and discretion 
which the occasion requires. We are no partisans, political 
or personal, of General Jackson. We have in no way contri- 
buted to his elevation; and although, as journalists, we have 
taken no part in the recent contest, we have felt it to be our 
duty, as individuals, to oppose his re-election. But he is now 
the Chief Magistrate of the country. ‘The people look to 
him to carry them safely through the present season of alarm 
and peril, and in all the suitable measures which he may take 
for this purpose, the friends of the country, without distinction 
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of party, will give him their support. The maxim which 
ought to direct his course was distinctly stated by himself three 
years ago, in terms which cannot be surpassed for precision or 
energy, and which ought at this period to be the watchword of 
every citizen. THE FEDERAL UNION,—IT MUST 
BE PRESERVED.* 


* Since this article was prepared, and while it was going through 
the press, new events have occurred, which render the crisis still more 
interesting. The Legisiature of South Carolina, in pursuance of the 
recommendation contained in the Ordinance of the Convention, are en- 
gaged in passing several acts, the substantial purport of which is to make 
it a penal offence for the officers of the General Government to execute 
the Revenye laws within that State. On the other hand, the President 
of the United States, on the 10th of December, published a Proclama- 
tion, in which, after explaining at length his views of the relation es- 
tablished by the Constitution between the General and State Gov- 
ernments, he declares his determination to cause the laws to be 
executed, if necessary, by force. It is not probable that either party 
will recede, without a struggle, from the ground thus taken. The 
immediate occurrence of actual collision between the Genera! and 
State Governments, however much to be deplored, seems, therefore, 
to be inevitable. The duration and results of this conflict will depend 
upon the degree of countenance which Carolina may receive from 
other States, particularly at the South. We look with some appre- 
hension to the proceedings of Virginia, where the first movements are 
less satisfactory than we could have wished. We cannot now enlarge 
upon the President’s Proclamation, and shall probably have occasion 
to return to the subject hereafter. This paper, the composition of 
which is attributed to the Secretary of State, is written with great 
ability and in a very bold and determined tone. In some of the doc- 
trines, particularly those which represent the States as having never 
been politically independent of each other, and the Constitution as 
having been the work of the aggregate mass of the people of the 
United States,jand not of the States as distinct communities, we do 
not concur, for the reasons which we have stated in the present arti- 
cle; and we consider it unfortunate that they were introduced, as they 
will naturally tend to alienate the Southern States from the General 
Government, and dispose them to countenance the pretensions of Car- 
olina. In the doctrines of the Proclamation, so far as it affirms that 
the United States are now one people undera common Government,— 
that the acts of this Government are the supreme law of the land, and 
that this must at all events be executed, we heartily concur. The 
firm tone of this document suits the occasion as well as the personal 
character of the President; and if the measures by which it 1s to be 
followed up are conceived ina corresponding spirit, properly tem- 

ered with discretion, and an affectionate regard for our mistaken 

rethren of South Carolina, we cannot permit ourselves to doubt, that 
the ultimate effect of the struggle will be to confirm and perpetuate 
our institutions, rather than to bring them into danger. 
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Art. [X.— Ornamental Printing. 
The Token and Atlantic Souvenir. .A Christmas and 
New Year’s Present. Edited by S. G. Goopricn. 
Boston, 1833. 


We remember to have seen an amusing tale, which represent- 
ed Cicero, who had in some unexplained way returned to 
earth, as lost in wonder at the various inventions and im- 
provements of the Germans ; and if the perturbed spirit of the 
venerable ancestor of Mr. Oldbuck, the rival of the fame of 
Faust and Caxton, could be made visible to us, he would be 
scarcely less astonished, on learning what advances have been 
made in his own important art. This art has not unjustly 
been regarded as the mother of all subsequent reform ;. but its 
charity has not been forgetful. of its own claims ; and it is itself 
perhaps the best example of the general superiority of modern 
arts over those of former times. All this is well; it is for- 
tunate that typography can thus adapt itself to the demands. 
of luxury ; for there are many at the present day who would 
hardly be induced to read at all, excepting by the magic of a 
beautiful edition: and if Mr. Irving’s Sketch-book had been 
printed in black letter, with illustrations similar to those which 
formerly adorned the primer, it would have found but a cold 
welcome in the fashionable world. ‘Fhe author of Waverley 
intimates a doubt, whether such appliances are proper in order 
to induce people by their attractions to do, what they would 
not do from a sense of duty; but it is certainly better, that 
duty should be done from an inferior motive, than not per- 
formed at all. Men may be allured to the study of natural 
history by beautiful forms and golden plumage, rather than 
the deep things of comparative anatomy ; but it is well if in any 
way, they can become conversant with nature. The beautiful 
fictions of Sir Walter Scott have attracted many to the study 


of history, who, but for them, would have cared very little for 


the past. 

In this point of view, independently of other merit, the 
annuals of the last few years are not without their value ; but 
there is another, m which they assume a character of more 
importance. ‘The fine arts are not apt to flourish in a young 
and prosperous community: like many other luxuries, if they 
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have not the transparent atmosphere and brilliant sun to bring 
them to perfection, they must be quickened into life by the 
artificial heat of the conservatory. Painters and sculptors find 
no encouragement to fix their residence on the Arkansas or the 
Yellow Stone ; and even near the Hudson and the Charles, 
the ordinary demands of the publisher would by no means ani- 
mate the engraver to the highest efforts of his art. No one 
doubts the importance of these arts in giving a grace and orna- 
ment to life; it is even believed that they aid society in its 
progress to liberality of feeling and refinement, by making men 
familiar with the beautiful. Whatever tends to introduce them 
where they might not otherwise have appeared, at least so 
early ; whatever aids their progress to perfection, ought cer- 
tainly to be regarded with an eye of public favor. 

It would be difficult to enumerate the modes of industry, 
exhibited in works like these: the reason why so few have 
yet been published, is probably the difficulty of combining 
those modes with the requisite degree of skill. A pub- 
lisher must first be found, who is willing to risk large sums on 
the doubtful venture of the public taste ; an editor, apt to per- 
ceive the shiftings of the fashionable gale, and skilful to trim 
his sail, so as to float gallantly before it. The brilliant creations 
of the painter must not be wanting, nor the laborious talent 
of the engraver, with his slow and patient toil; and when to 
these we add the separate tasks of the printer, the binder, and 
a host of others, each endeavoring in his own vocation to sur- 
pass all those who have gone before him, we shall have an 
illustration of the division of labor, superior to those of Say 
and Adam Smith. 

The art of the engraver, in particular, required in this coun- 
try some such encouragement as this. Before the publication 
of these annuals was begun, a marvellous change had been ac- 
complished, as any one who remembers the finest prints of 
forty years ago will readily perceive; but, owing to the ex- 
temporaneous manner in which most works are of necessity 
issued from the press, and the importance of rendering them 
as cheap as possible, there were no means of urging the en- 
graver to the highest efforts of his art, or of recompensing him 
for making them. His calling is not that of a copyist merely ; 
it combines some of the highest qualities of that of the 
painter; and the difficulty of succeeding in it is apparent from 
the smallness of the number of engravers, who have risen to 
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distinguished eminence. ‘The work before us has been the 
means of encouraging the efforts of a promising young artist, 
Cheney, whose beautiful prints have ornamented its successive 
volumes, and who is now pursuing his studies abroad. Various 
other deserving artists have been incited to excel by the liberal 
compensation, which the publisher of works like these is able 
to offer. If no other benefit be derived from them, this, 
at least, may be justly mentioned to their praise. 

The literary character of these annuals is very various, in 
other countries as well as here; and whoever is disposed to 
speak with harshness of our own in this respect, will do well 
to remember, that it is no extravagant compliment to say, that 
those of England are not at all before them. ‘The object of 
publishers has too often been, to adorn their table of contents 
with distinguished names ; when, in nine cases out of ten, the 
articles attached to them are poor enough. In works, consisting 
of so many articles by many different hands, there must of 
necessity be much diversity in point of merit; but so far as 
we have observed, the ‘Token has had no undue proportion of 
bad ones, and a fair proportion of the good. As far as names 
of literary distinction go, it has probably been richer than any 
other in the country ; or if the Atlantic Souvenir has formed an 
exception to the remark, it could probably claim no superiority. 

It was, however, principally with a view to the ornamental 
part of the execution of these annuals, that we have been in- 
duced at this time to refer to them; and certainly in this re- 
spect they have been very creditable to the country, notwith- 
standing some great disadvantages under which the publishers 
have labored. Several of them have, in fact, been discon- 
tinued in consequence of these disadvantages ; among others, 
the Talisman, which acquired much reputation in New York, 
the Western Souvenir, published a few years since in the 
city of Cincinnati, whose site was forty years ago a desert, 
and another, which was issued in the Territory of Michigan. 
The Atlantic Souvenir and Token are the only very prominent 
ones which yet survive, and they have been at length united. 
The extent of public patronage will not probably admit of so 
liberal expenditures in the preparation of these ornamental 
publications here, as in England: there is not the same priv- 
ilege of selecting engravers, or the finest subjects for engraving, 
nor is there the same facility in executing the finest speci- 
mens of typography : but, with all these circumstances of dis- 
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couragement, these works have been executed with uncommon 
skill and beauty. ‘Those who praise the superiority of foreign 
ones to ours may recollect, that if they would ‘encourage the 
latter as liberally as they do the former, the distinction would 
soon be removed. In point of beauty of typography, and of 
binding, the difference is very slight; as respects the prints, 
there are some in the work before us which foreign artists can- 
not easily excel: we refer particularly tothose entitled ‘ Guar- 
dian Angels,’ and the ‘ Portrait.’ It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that it has been enabled to retain that place in the 
public favor, which others have lost, by the superiority of its 
execution, and the labor which has been devoted to it, in order 
to render it generally acceptable. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANNUALS. 


The American Almanack and Repository of Useful Knowledge for 
1833. Boston. Charles Bowen. 12mo. pp. 341. 
The Old Farmer’s Almanack for 1833. By Robert B. Thomas. 
Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 12mo. 2 
The Pearl, or Affection’s Gift. Philadelphia. T.T. Ash. 181fo. 
. 216. 
P The Token and Atlantic Souvenir. A Christmas and New Year’s 
Present. Edited by §. G.Goodrich. Boston. Gray & Bowen. 


12mo. pp. 354. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Family Library, No. 45. Indian Biography. By B. B. Thatcher. 
New York. J.& J. Harper. 2 vols. 18mo. 


EDUCATION. 


A System of Universal Geography. By S.G. Goodrich. Boston. 
Carter, Hendee & Co. 8vo. pp. 922. 

Berney’s Compendious Greek Grammar. Revised and Corrected 
by Herman Boken. Philadelphia. Towar & ao 12mo. pp. 61. 

Book Keeping ; suited to the Business of the Trader, Farmer and 
Mechanic. By Michael Walsh. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 
Svo. pp. 78. 

Cours de Langue Francaise. Manuel de Proverbs Damatiques. By 
H. W. Longfellow. Boston. Gray & Bowen. 12mo. 

Dialogi deposita por facilitare lo studio della Italiana. Tradotti do 
Fillarcinelli. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 18mo. pp. 115. 

Eiements of Rhetoric. By Richard Whately,D. D. Cambridge. 
Brown, Shattuck & Co. 12mo. pp. 344. 

Familiar Lessons in Mineralogy and Geology. By Jane K. Walsh. 
Boston. Clapp & Hull. 2vols. 12mo. 

History of the United States in French. Boston. Carter, Hendee 
& Co. 18mo. pp. 304. 
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A View of the Elementary Principles of Education. By G. Spurzheim. 
Boston. Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 12mo. pp. 318. 

La Bagatelle ; intended to introduce Young Chi'dren to the Knowl- 
edge of the French Language. “Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 
18mo. pp. 152. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis de Claris Oratoribus Liber, qui dicitur Brutus. 
Cambridge. Brown, Shattuck & Co. 12mo. 

Stories from the Italian Writers, with a Literal Interlinear Transla- 
tion. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 12mo. pp. 269. . 

The High School Reader, designed to be a First Class Book. By 
Rev. J. L. Blake. Boston. W Hyde & Co. 12mo. pp. 408. 

The Grammatieal Instructer. By 8S. B. Emmons. Boston. Wait 
& Dow. 12mo. pe. 160. 

The National Reader ; consisting of Selections adapted for Rhetoric 
Recitations. By C. D. Cleaveland. New York. N. & J. White. 
12.n0. pp. 287. 


HISTORY. 


History of the Town of Plymouth. By James Thatcher, M. D. 
Boston. Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 12mo. pp. 382. 


JUVENILE. 


Annette Warrington; or Sequel to the Black Velvet Bracelet. 
Boston. B.H.Greene. 18mo. pp. 231. 

Bible Letters for Children. By Lucy Bastou. Philadelphia. Lat- 
imer & Co. 18mo. pp. 162. 

Charles Seymour, or the Good Aunt andthe Bad Aunt. New 
York. Betts & Anstie. 18mo. pp. 176. 

Common Incidents. By Philo-paidos. Portland. G. Hyde & €o. 
18mo. pp. 108. 

Easy Lessons, or Leading Strings to Knowledge. Munroe & 
Francis. 16mo. pp. 123. 

Memoir of Florence Kidder, who died in Medford, April, 1832. 
Boston. Pierce & Parker. 18mo. pp. 71. 

The Early History of the Southern States. By Lambert Lilly. 
Philadelphia. Key & Meikle. 18mo. 192. 

The Little Reader, or Progressive Steps to Knowledge. Boston. 
Carter, Hendee & Co. 16mo. pp. 199. 

The Young Voyager to the South Seas. Hartford. Durrie & 
Peck. 16mo. pp. 196. 


LAW. 
American Law. By James Kent. New York. O. Halstead. 2d 


Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts. By Octavius Pickering. Vol. I. No. 1. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 8vo. 
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MEDICINE & SURGERY. 


A Full Ace. ut of the Operation of injecting the veins with aque- 
ous and saline liquors. New York. Peter Hill. 8vo. pp. 13. 

A Manual of Percussion and Auscultation. By J. B. Sheafe. New 
York. S. Wood & Sons. 18mo. pp. 117. 

A Practical Guide to Operations on the Teeth. By James Snell. 
Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. pp. 207. 

A Treatisé on Epidemic Cholera. By A. Brigham, M.D. Hart- 
ford. H. & F. Huntington. 12mo. pp. 360. 

Dr. Stevens’ Treatise on the Cholera. New York. G.C. & H. 
Carvill. 8vo. pp. 63. 

Letters on the Cholera Asphyxia. By Martin Payne. New York. 
Collins & Hannay. 8vo. pp. 160. 

Human Physiology. By Robley Dunglison. Philadelphia. Carey 
& Lea. 2vols. 8vo. 

Report of the Hospital Physicians, relative to the Epidemic Cholera. 
Edited by Dudley Atkins. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 8vo. pp. 
200. 
Sketch of the Progress of the Malignant Cholera from its appear- 
ance in America. By Ed. Warren. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 


8vo. pp. 40. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Congress of Nations for the Amicable Adjustment of National 
Differences. By a Friend of Peace. Richmond. J. MacFarler. 


12mo. pp. 24. 
A History of the American Theatre. By Wm.Dunlap, Esq. New 


York. J. & J. Harper. 8vo, pp. 420. 
A Manual of the Chaldee Language. By Elias Riggs. Boston. 


Perkins & Marvin. 8vo. pp. 180. , 
A Review of Seth Luther’s Address to the Working Men of New 


by ro By a Factory Hand. Waltham. 12mo. pp. 31. 
Tour through College. By A. M., Esq. Boston. Marsh, Capen 


& Lyon. 8vo. pp. 129. , 
Illustrations of Phrenology. Edited by G. H. Calvert. Baltimore. 


12mo. pp. 192. 
Lady’s Library, No. 2. The Biographies of Lady Russell and Mad- 
am Guyon. By Mrs. Child. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 12mo. 


Letters, descriptive of the People, Monuments, Scenery and Man- 
a in France and Spain. Newburyport. E. & W. Allen. 2 vols. 

mo. 
Manual of Mineralogy and Geology. By Eben. Morse, A.M. Al- 
bany. Webster & Skinner, 12mo. pp. 297. 

Outlines of Phrenology. By G. Spurzheim, M. D. Boston. Marsh, 
Capen & Lyon. 12mo. pp. 97. 

Philosophical Catechism of the Natural Laws of Man. By G. 
Spurzheim, M. D. 2d Edition, Improved and Enlarged. Boston. 


Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 18mo. pp. 171. 
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Records of'a Good Man’s Life. By Rev.C.B. Taylor. New York. 
Wm. Van Norden. 12mo. pp. 247. 

Select Speeches of John Sergeant. Philadelphia. Carey & Heart. 
8vo. pp. 367. 

The American Flower-Garden Director. By Hubert & Bois. 
Philadelphia. Adam Waldre. 8vo. pp. 375. 
PP American Guide. Philadelphia. Towar & Hogan. 12mo. pp. 
0. 

The Cold Water Man. By Dr. Springwater. Albany. Packard 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 227. i 

The Literary Remains of J. G. Brainard, with a Sketch of his Life. 
By J.G. Whittier. Hartford. P.B. Goodsell. 12mo. pp. 228. 

The New Universal Gazetteer. By Edward W.Ives. New York. 
James Conner. 12mo. pp. 432. 

The Politician’s Manual ; containing returns of Votes in the several 
States. 2d Edition. Revised and Corrected. New York. Wm. 
Stoddard. 18mo. pp. 86. 

Tariff, or Rates of Duties payable on Merchandise imported into 
the United States after March 3d, 1833. By James Campbell. New 
York. Mahlon Day. 8vo. pp. 144. 

Trial by a Court Martial of Lt. Col. G. F. Winthrop. Boston. 
Carter, Hendee & Co. 8vo. pp. 165. 

Family Cabinet Atlas. Philadeiphia. Carey & Lea. 12mo. 

Studies in Prose and Poetry. By A.B. Cleaveland. Baltimore. 
W.& J. Neal. 12mo. pp. 486. 

A New General Atlas. New Haven. S. Williams. 8vo. 

Two and a half Years in the Navy.By E.C. Wines. Philadelphia. 
Carey & Lea. 2 vols. 12mo. 

View of the Valley of the Mississippi; or the Emigrant and Trav- 
eller’s Guide. Philadelphia. H.§S. Farmer. 12mo. pp. 341. 


MUSIC. 


The Sunday School Singing Book, To which is added a few Mo- 
ral Songs. By Geo. Kinsley. Boston. Charles Bowen. 16mo. pp. 
120. 

A Treatise on Harmony by Catel ; with Notes and Explanations, by 
Lowell Mason. Boston. James Loring. 12mo. pp. 156. 

The American Harp; being a Collection of New and Original 
Church Music. By Chs. Zeuner. Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 
8vo. 

The Choir, or Union Collection of Church Music. By Lowell 
Mason. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 8vo. pp. 315. 


NOVELS & TALES. 


Library of Select Novels. Nos. 27&2%. Tales of Glauber Spa. By 
several American Authors. New York. J. & J. Harper. vols. 
12mo. 

Memoirs of a Nullifier, written by himself. By a Native of the 
South. Columbia. Telescope Office. 12mo. pp. 110. 
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Sketches of Western Characters. By J.M. M’Clury. Philadel- 
phia. Grigg & Elliott. 12mo._ pp. 360. : 

The Heidenmauer, or the Benedictines. By the Author of the 
Prairie. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 2vols. 12mo. 

The Heroine, or Adventures of Cherubina. By E.S. Barrett. Bal- 
timore. J. Robinson. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Westward Ho. A Tale. By the Author of the Dutchman’s Fire- 
side. NewYork. J. & J. Harper. 2vols. 12mo. 

Tales of Times concerning the Early Settlement of New York. By 
J. F. Watson. New York. Collins & Hannay. 12mo. pp. 214. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


Address of the Young Men’s Temperance Society to the Young 
Men of Boston. Boston. Garrison & Knapp. 8vo. pp. 15. 

An Address delivered as the Introduction of the Franklin Lectures 
in Boston, Noy. 1831. By Hon. Edward Everett. Boston. Gray & 
Bowen. 8vo. pp. 24. 

An Address delivered before the Porter Rhetorical Scciety in An- 
dover. By T. H. Skinner. Boston. Pierce & Parker. 8yo. pp. 28. 

An Address delivered at the Dedication of Dane Law College in 
Harvard University, Oct. 23, 1832. By Josiah Quincy, LL.D. Cam- 
bridge. Metcalf & Co. 8vo. pp. 27. 

Funeral Oration delivered at the Burial of Dr. Gaspard Spurzheim. 
By Chs. Follen, J.U. D. Boston. Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 8vo. pp. 
32. 
Speech of the Hon. Daniel Webster at the National Republican 
Convention in Worcester, Oct. 12, 1832. Boston. Stimpson & 
Clapp. 8vo. pp. 43. 


POETRY. . 


A Poem onthe Meditation of Nature, spoken before the Alumni of 
Washington College. By, Park Benjamin. Hartford. J.F. Hunting- 
ton. 8vo. pp. 23. 

Atalantis, a Tale of the Sea. New York. J.& J. Harper. 8vo. 
pp. 80. 

Dermot McMorrogh, or the Conquest of Ireland. By J. Q. Adams. 
Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. ®vo. pp. 108. 

What Cheer; or Roger Williams’s Banishment. By Job Duree. 
Providence. Cranston & Hammond. 12mo. pp. 200. 


THEOLOGY. 


Religious Liberty. A Discourse delivered in the Congregational 
Church at Hanson, July, 4, 1832. By F.Freeman. Plymouth. Benj. 
Drew. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Remarks on a Sermon of Rey. Mr. Backus, delivered at Weston. 
By Parsons Cooke. Boston. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The Comforter, or Extracts for the Consolations of Mourners. By a 
Village Pastor. New York. J. & J. Harper. 12mo. pp. 203. 

The Doctrine of Election. A Sermon. By E.R. Tyler. Middle 
ton. Edwin Hunt. 8vo. pp. 20. 
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The Lay Missionary; or the Way to do Good. Boston. Peirce & 
Parker. 18mo. pp. 84. 

The Missionary Gazetteer ; containing descriptions of all the Prot- 
estant Missoinary Stations. By B. B. Edwards. Boston. Wm. 
Hyde & Co. 12mo. pp. 430. 

The Publications of the American Doctrinal Tract Society, Vol. 1. 
Boston. Perkins & Marvin. 12mo. pp. 122. 

The Soul of Man. A Sermon preached by Leonard Withington. 
Salem. Whipple & Lawreice. 8vo. pp. 22. 

The Teucher’s Assistant. Boston. Mass. Sunday School Society. 
18mo. pp. 213. 

Universal Library, No. 4. A Treatise on Atonement. By Hosea 
Ballou. Boston. Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 12mo. pp. 228. 

A Commentary onthe Epistle to the Romans. By Moses Stuart. 
Andover. Flagg & Gould. 8vo. pp. 576. 

A Conversation between B. a Baptist Minister and R. a Congrega- 
— Minister on Baptism. Boston. Peirce & Parker. 12mo. pp. 
A Course of Lectures in defence of the Final Restoration. By 
Paul Dean. Boston. E.M. Stow. 8vo. pp. 190. 

A Letter addressed to Rev. Samuel Lee. By Amos Clarke. 
Cambridge. Brown, Shattuck & Co. 8vo. 

A Manual of Family Prayers prepared by the Worcester West As- 
sociation. Brookfield. E. Merriam & Co. pp .12. 

A Sermon delivered in the Chapel of the Seminary at Andover. By 
Lyman Beecher, D. D. Boston. Doskion & Marvin. 8vo. pp. 40. 

Discourses. By William E.Channing. Boston. Charles Bowen. 
12mo. pp. 279. 

Plea for the Heathen. Boston. Mass. Sunday School Society. 
18mo. pp. 39. 

Prayers for Individuals. By Chs. Brooks. Boston, L.C. Bowles. 
12mo. pp. 198. 

The fevidence of Christianity. By Chs. P. M’lvaine, D. D. 
New York. G.& C. & H. Carviil. 8vo. pp. 565. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


An Ecclesiastical History. By J.T. Mosheim. Anew Edition. Im- 
proved by Hon. Charles Toole. Baltimore. J. J. Harrod. % vols. 8vo. 
An Analytical Digested Index of the Common Law Reports, from 
the Reign of Henry III. toGeorge III. By S. Hughes. Philadelphia. 

R. H. Small. 8vo. pp. 248. 

Dreams and Reveries of a Quiet Man. New York. J. & J. Har- 
per. 2vols. 12mo. 

_ AnElementary Treatise on Algebra. By J. R. With Addi- 
tions and Improvements. By Samuel Ward, Jr. Philadelphia. Carey 
& Lea. 8vo. pp. 352. 

A History of the Protestant Reformation in England and Ireland. By 
Wm. Cobbett. New York. John Doyle. 18mo. pp. 270. 

A New Greek and English Dictionary. {By James Donnegan. Ar- 
ranged from the last English edition. By J.M.Cairns. Philadelphia. 

Carey & Lea. 12mo. pp. 838. 
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A New Literal Translation of Longinus on the Sublime. By a 


Graduate of Dublin Trinity College. New York. C. 8. Francis. 12mo. 

82... - 

“A Treatise on Pathological Anatomy. By J. Andsell. Translated 
from ge aaa By R. Townsend. New York. 8S. Wood & Sons. 
8vo. pp. 424. 

A Treatise on the Law of Executors and Administrators. By E. V. 
Williams. With Notes and References to Cases in this Country. By F. 
J. Toubart. Philadelphia. R.H. Small. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Treatise onthe Millenium. By G. Bush. New York. J. & J. 
Harper. 12mo. pp. 277. 

Bible Illustrations, or a Description of the Manners and Customs 
peculiar to the East. By B.H. Draper. Boston. Carter, Hendee & 
Co. 16mo. pp. 215. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible. Revised, with large Addi- 
oe" ag Edward Robinson. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 8vo. 

p. 1003. 
’ Contarini Fleming. By the Author of Vivian Grey. New York. 
J.& J. Harper. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Cholera, as it recently appeared in New Castle and Gateshead. By 
T. M. Greenhow. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. pp. 168. 

Domestic French Cookery. Translated by Miss Leslie. Phil- 
adelphia. Carey & Lea. 12mo. pp. 119. 

Eliza Bennet, or Pride and Prejudice. A Novel. Philadelphia. 
Carey & Lea. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Encyclopedia Americana. A Popular Dictionary of the Arts and 
Sciences. Edited, by F. Lieber, assisted by E. Wigglesworth and 
Nes Bradford. Vol. XI. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. pp. 
Family Library, Nos. 41 & 42. The Life of Frederick the Great. By 
Lord Dover. New York. J. & J. Harper. 2 vols. 18mo. 

Family Library, Nos.43 & 44. Sketches of Venetian History. New 
York. J. & J. Harper. 2 vols. 18mo. J 

Four Sermons preached before the University, at Cambridge. B 
Charles Simeon. New York. Swords,Staniford & Co. 12mo. pp. 103. 

Historic Doubts respecting Napoleon Buonaparte. By Richard 
Whateley. Cambridge. Brown, Shattuck & Co. 8vo. pp. 39. 

Illustrations of Political Econumy. By Harriet Martineau. No. 3. 
Brooke & Brooke Farm. Boston. L.C. Bowles. 18mo. pp. 202. 

Illustrations of Political Economy. No. 4. Demerara. Boston. 
L. C. Bowles. 18mo. 

Illustrations of Political Economy. No.5. Ellaof Garveloch. Bos- 
ton. L.C. Bowles. 18mo. pp. 206. 

Library of Old English Prose Writers. No.5& 6. Walton’s Lives. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 12mo. pp. 224. 

Library of Practical Medicine. Published under the direction of the 
— Medical Society. Boston. Stimpson & Clapp. 8vo. 
Pp. <0v. 

Remarks upon the Statistics and Political Institutions of the United 
—- By W. G. Ouseley. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. pp. 
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Library of Select Novels. Nos. 29 & 30. Henry Masterton, or the 
Adventures of a Cavalier. New York. J. & J. Harper. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Memoirs of Felix Neff. Boston. Wm. Hyde & Co. 12mo. pp. 324. 

Method of using Chloride of Soda. By A. G. Labaraque. ‘I'ransla- 
ted from the French. ByJ.K.Porter. NewHaven. H.Howe. 8vo. 

. 8. 

Névels & Tales. By Maria Edgeworth. A new Edition, in nine 
volumes. Vol. 1. New York. J. & J. Harper. 12mo. pp. 216. 

Novels & Tales. By Maria Edgeworth. A new Edition, in nine 
volumes. Vol. 2. New York. J.& J. Harper. 12mo. pp. 216. 

On Political Economy, in connexion with the Moral State and 
Prospects. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D. New York. Daniel Apple- 
ton. 12mo. pp. 205. 

Roman Nights ; or the Tomb of the Scipios. Translated from the 
Italian. New York. Peabody & Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Persuasion. A Novel, by Miss Austen. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Reports of Cases Argued & Determined in the Court of King’s 
Bench. By G. Maule & W. Selwyn. Edited by Theron Metcalf. 
Vols. 1,2, 3. Boston. Lilly, Wait & Co. 3 vols. 8vo. 

School Library. By Caleb Hopkins. No.1, 2, 3,4, and 5. New 
York. M’Elrath & Bangs. 18mo. pp. 180. 

The Excitement, or a book to induce Young Persons to read. Bos- 
ton. Lilly, Wait & Co. 1&mo. pp. 360. 

The Child’s Own Book of Tales and Anecdotes concerning Dogs. 

The Child’s Own Book. Illustrated with many Engravings. Munroe 
& Francis. 16mo. pp. 620. 

Boys and Girls’ Library, No. 1. Lives of the Apostles and Early 
Martyrs of the Church. New York. J. & J. Harper. 18mo. 204. | 

Boys and Girls’ Library, Nos.2& 3, The Swiss Family. Robinson. 
New York. J. & J. Harper. 2vols. 18mo. 

Serious Examination. ‘Translated from the Spanish. By J. C. Por- 
ter. Northampton. J.W. Shepherd. 8vo. pp. 12. 

Sermons, upon the Ministry, Worship, and Doctrines of the Protes- 
tant Church. By G.J.Chapman. 2d. Edition. Burlington. 
Chauncey Goodrich. 12mo. pp. 324. 

Tales from Shakspeare, for Young Persons. By Charles Lamb. 
Boston. Munroe & Francis. 18mo. pp. 414. 

The Anatomist’s Manual. By J.P. Maygner. Translated By G. S. 
Bradford. New York. Collins & Hannay. 12 vols. 12mo. 

The British Drama, or a collection of Tragedies, Comedies, Operas 
and Farces, in the English Language. Philadelphia. J. Woodward. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

The Cabinet of Biography. No. 11. Eminent British Statesmen. Vol. 
1. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 12mo. pp. 2280. 

The Cabinet History. No. 19. The History of Switzerland. Phil- 
adelphia. Carey & Lea. 12mo. pp. 288. 

The Cabinet History. No. 18. History of Spain and Portugal. 
Vol. 2. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 12mo. pp. 286. 

The Consistency of Revelation with Human Reason. By Philip 
N. Butterworth. New York. J. &J. Harper. 18mo. pp. 267. 

The Complete Works of Joanna Baillie. First American Edition, 
Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. pp. 594. 
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